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A FOREWORD 

I MUST begin with a confidential word to my 
readers. I have been a hard-working literary 
woman for more than forty years, but I do not 
write these " memories " because I attach any 
significance to my own personality. 

I have written them for my own pleasure ; be- 
cause friends have seemed interested and amused 
by scraps which I have told them; because I 
think some of my contemporaries may like to 
be reminded of ways of life and thought which 
are passing into oblivion ; because I have 
witnessed some " beginnings " which are ripening 
yet ; and because I find the present abounds with 
those to whom some of my "memories" have 
already a certain antiquarian flavour. 

I must express my gratitude to the friends 
through whose instigation and sympathy I have 
been led<to enjoy these "pleasures of memory." 
I also offer my cordial thanks to the other friends 
who have given me ready furtherance in the 
matter of illustrations — viz., to Lord Guthrie, 
Miss LydiaNicol, and Mr. Robert Brown. 



I. F. M. 



Bishops' Gate, 

Old Aberdeen. 
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RECOLLECTIONS 

CHAPTER I 

jt A MINGLED YARN OF FAMILY HISTORY 

These memories are in no sense an autobiography. 
Yet there are manifold reasons why I must string 
them — especially the earlier ones — on an autobio- 
graphic thread. Indeed, it is only thus that I 
can give my account of a typical Scottish middle- 
class family, and of the life of a girl in London, 
also fairly typical of that period. 

My paternal grandparents belonged to a line of 
farmers in Buchan, a remote district of Aberdeen- 
shire. From family tradition and from what re- 
mains of the family homestead, their outward life 
must have been bleak and Spartan in the extreme. 
Family and servants shared their evenings round 
the kitchen-fire. My father always cherished 
kindliest recollections of a certain " Maggie," 
whom he called the most faithful worker he had 
ever known, often quoting her words when, being 
too crippled by chilblains to move about, she 
would take to the spinning-wheel with the remark, 
" Ane can aye be deein' something." He used to 
tell us, too, how, when calves were being taken 

I 



2 A BUCHAN FARMER'S FAMILY 

away to market, he and his younger brother 
Charles would wander away across the hill-side to 
escape from the pathetic lowing of the bereaved 
cow. 

There were four sons and ,two daughters in the 
house. One daughter soon married ; the other 
lived out an invalided life at home. The eldest 
son succeeded his father on the farm ; the second 
proved rather " a rolling stone," extravagant, ac- 
cording to his thriftier brothers' estimate, ready 
to claim family help, and never dreaming he should 
be prepared to render it. From his general finan- 
cial confusions, I fear he caused some mystification 
and dispeace among his nearest relatives. My 
father, the third son, left home for London when 
he was twenty -one. The youngest child was my 
uncle Charles, afterwards Dean of Moray and 
Ross, the memory of whose personal charm and 
love for animals and for all things lovely and of 
good report has scarcely yet faded from Inver- 
ness. He married twice. The first wife, the 
daughter of a prosperous farmer in Morayshire, 
is said to have been a very pretty woman, of most 
retiring manners ; the second spouse had some 
pretensions to " family," and was a person of 
strongly-marked and eccentric individuality, of 
whom many quaint stories are told in a charming 
book called " Inverness before Railways," written 
many years ago by my friend the late Miss Isabel 
Anderson, sister to the present librarian of Aber- 
deen University, who had known the Fyvies in 
her childhood. 

My uncle seems by his intimate associations 
with county families, who did not even belong to 



A SECOND MARRIAGE 3 

the Episcopal communion — such as the Forbes of 
CuUoden — to have been something of a " society " 
man, but I possess letters and tractates of his 
which prove him to have been also an earnest and 
faithful " minister." 

My father disliked second marriages in a general 
way. He had been much attached to the first 
wife of his brother Charles, in whose house he had 
paid a long visit on the solitary occasion when he 
returned from London to the North. He was not 
the more reconciled to the second nuptials by the 
rather tactless way in which my uncle had written 
to his own brother that his second bride " is much 
above what my birth entitles me to expect." My 
father might have been better pleased could he 
have known that the lady of this brother's middle- 
aged choice looked at the matter in quite another 
light. All her pride was in her husband. She 
claimed dignity from him alone. It happened 
that, though a punctilious housekeeper, she was 
odd and careless in her dress, and Miss Anderson 
tells us that on one rainy day, when shopping in 
the market-place, a bystander took the liberty to 
hint to her that her dress was very muddy, though 
she was holding it in a way that displayed the 
holes in her stockings. The lady drew herself up 
indignantly, and replied : " What does that sig- 
nify ? I am Mrs. Fyvie!" 

My uncle Charles had been one of the early 
and enthusiastic admirers of Sir Walter Scott, 
eagerly procuring the Waverley novels as they came 
out, that he might enjoy them with some lads of 
the Dunbar family to whom he was then acting 
as tutor. He remained always a bookish man, 

I — 2 



4 "A RAW YOUTH " 

and not only had a good library of his own, but 
also started one in connection with his church — a 
very advanced movement in those days. In the 
beginning of his ministry, however. Bishop Skin- 
ner alludes to him in a letter as " a raw youth," 
his grounds for this cruel appellation being that 
my uncle had celebrated a marriage during Lent. 
Anybody who realizes the domestic habits but too 
common among the humbler rural folk in the 
North-East of Scotland is tempted to think that 
my uncle's breach of ecclesiastical etiquette may 
have been an act of social charity ! 

I saw my uncle Charles once in London, when I 
was about six years old. I well remember the 
tall grave man, in his Dean's garb, who laid his 
hand kindly upon my head. He has no descen- 
dants in this country, but grandsons of his figured 
in the ill-omened Jameson's Raid. 

My father's mother died in very advanced 
age, passing away without suffering. She only 
" wanted to sleep," and her son and daughter-in- 
law, understanding what was coming, persiuaded 
her to remain in bed, and sent for those of her 
absent family who were within possibility of 
reaching her. When the middle-aged sons entered 
with grave faces, she said to them : "I'm glad to 
see you, my dear boys ; but I can't keep awake." 
The family remained in her room, going to the 
bedside from time to time ; then they found all 
was over so peacefully that the watchers never 
knew when the last moment came. I have often 
wondered whether it may not be the true inten- 
tion of Nature that all death should be thus; 
whether some law has not been broken — however 
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THE HISLOPS 5 

ignorantly or innocently — where death is far 
otherwise. 

My maternal grandfather, Peter Thomson, him- 
self a business man in London, was descended 
from masons, millers, and crofters on the Tweed 
Border, of whom I know no further particulars. 
Among my mother's cousins on this side were 
three brothers Hislop, who were of some note in 
their generation. The Rev. Alexander Hislop was 
one of the zealous promoters of the Free Church 
severance in 1843. He was an antiquarian and a 
philologist. His " Two Babylons," though he 
wrote it from the narrowest sectarian standpoint, 
becomes, from its honest and careful scholarship, 
a most illuminating book on the matter of world 
religions. How narrow his own standpoint was 
may be guessed when I add that I have seen a 
diary of his in which he laments " the spiritual 
deadness " of his son, aged eight, and his own 
" hopelessness " when the poor child died of 
brain-fever a year later ! 

The younger brother, the Rev. Stephen Hislop, 
became a missionary in India, and distinguished 
himself as a botanist. Certain Indian flora which 
he discovered are known by his name. He lost 
his life — by drowning — in pursuit of his hobby. 

The third brother, Robert, had a considerable 
influence in the educational world, and was a 
" collector " on natural history lines, some of his 
collections being now in one of the Edinburgh 
museums. 

A grandson of the Rev. Alexander Hislop 
perished nobly in saving life during the great 
floods in Bloemfontein a few years ago. Himself 



6 A QUAINT BEQUEST 

a splendid swimmer, he had saved one after 
another, till he was caught in an overwhelming 
torrent, and those looking down from a height 
reported that his face wore a smile as he was 
swept away. 

My maternal great-grandmother was a well- 
connected Aberdeenshire woman of great force of 
character, one or two of whose sayings, shrewd, 
and possibly cynical, lingered long behind. Her 
husband, my great-grandfather on this side, came 
from an acute commercial stock in Aberdeen and 
its neighbourhood — people honoured in their own 
place, and with occasional instances among them 
both of talent and eccentricity — the former too 
often left uncultivated, and the latter not always of 
an amiable type, but allied rather to " grippiness." 

When my mother, in her maidenhood, paid a 
short visit among her mother's " people," a son 
of the wealthiest and best-placed branch of these 
kinsfolk offered her marriage. She declined on 
the score of the brevity of their acquaintance. At 
parting he gave her as " a remembrance " a copy 
of the Shorter Catechism, " with proofs," bound 
in russia leather ! 

On this side of the house were two old people 
who left very quaint benefactions, much grudged 
by some of their wealthy kin. They were brother 
and sister — he, a combination of wastrel and 
miseii ; she, practical and kindly. One frosty day 
she met with an accident in Market Street, Aber- 
deen, and received much kind help from a young 
policeman, who saw her safely to her home. By- 
and-by she remarked to her brother that after 
both their deaths she should like her share of 



A BAD BARGAIN 7 

their property to go to the Aberdeen police, the 
interest to be annually disbursed among them, 
her gratitude to her own helper having shown her 
that they must have many opportunities for show- 
ing kindness for which they might get no reward 
and few thanks. The brother pondered. " And 
now I think^of it," said he, " I shall leave my share 
to the scavengers, for I am sure they are a most 
deserving body !" 

Another member of this group of kinsfolk owned 
the land whereon " Union Place " was afterwards 
built. He sold it for £100. Even then it was 
seen he had made a bad bargain. His defence 
was : " Eh, but the hundred gold pieces were 
bonnie !" The same property, as built on, must 
now be worth scores of thousands. 

My maternal grandmother, who came of this 
stock, and became the wife of Peter Thomson, 
was herself a beautiful and talented woman, en- 
joying all the " culture " of the time. Kept as a 
" parlour-boarder " at a fashionable school till she 
was nearly twenty, yet at thirty-two she, a young 
widow, courageously assumed charge of her hus- 
band's import business — a wreck, owing to the 
Napoleonic wars — went herself to his wharves, and 
acted with such aplomb and good sense that she 
speedilyf rallied her broken fortunes, and in due 
time dowered her daughters, made a provision for 
her own old age, and set up her three sons for life 
by dividing her revived business among them ! 
She was a tall, elegant woman, with waving chest- 
nut hair, which at her death (at seventy-three) 
had scarcely changed to silver. She was very 
precise and strict in demeanour — made her grand- 



8 A WOMAN OF CHARACTER 

children " sit up," not in the slangy sense, but in 
a literal one. Nobody lounged in her presence ; 
nobody was allowed to hang over the fire. She 
kept all her own rules — never lay in bed for break- 
fast, never addressed strangers without polite 
prefix. During the latest years of her life she 
lived with my mother's only sister, and the son 
of the house told me that down to her last appear- 
ance at the breakfast-table, very shortly before 
her death, her pretty curls were always in prim 
order under her lace cap. She had embroidered 
most beautifully during her younger days, and 
specimens of her work, both in coloured silks and 
dainty laces, remain among my treasures. She 
had learned French to perfection — it proved of 
great use among her business connections — and 
she was always very partial to French people. 
An only child, she had no relations nearer than 
cousins, and of a. large family of these, on her 
clever mother's side, many were most unfortunate, 
the sons " going wrong "; one of the daughters, in 
defiance of the then existing law, marrying her 
deceased sister's husband ; and another sister, of 
somewhat limited mentality, ending her days in 
a genteel almshouse. One of the younger sons 
had some little artistic faculty, and was actually 
placed as pupil in the studio of the unfortunate 
artist Haydon — singularly misplaced, it would 
seem, for the only artistic work of his which has 
reached posterity is a daintily-painted " conven- 
tional " valentine addressed to a young relative, 
who thought so Httle of her admirer that it is 
evident that she tried ineffectually to erase his 
name from his tribute. 



AN ECCENTRIC SCHOOLMASTER 9 

Though my father's family had been staunch 
Scottish EpiscopaUans, yet the general tenor of 
his own life and principles — even my Uncle 
Charles's lapse, so displeasing to his Bishop — 
makes me think that my own freedom from all 
sectarianism derives from this side. Or possibly 
a certain width of thought may have evolved from 
the contradictory theological narrownesses joining 
in me ! For my maternal grandfather, Peter 
Thomson — the uncle of the Hislops — came of 
sternest Covenanting breed, and that branch of 
the family has steadily followed the progress of 
Scottish dissent. Some of its younger people still 
cherish the dainty handless teacups which their 
foremothers had lent for use at the first social 
meeting of that seceding body which was long 
known as the United Presbyterian Church. On 
the other hand, my maternal grandmother's people 
were staunch " Auld Kirk," and she had many 
stories of the parish ministers and schoolmasters 
of her race. 

One concerned a schoolmaster who had come 
to England, and had founded a fashionable 
" establishment " on the South Coast — a school 
which, I believe, still exists, and has had many 
famous men among its pupils. This schoolmaster 
delighted to horrify his wife and her guest, my 
grandmother, by pointing to the glass-dropped 
candelabra on the drawing-room shelf, and declar- 
ing, " Those are my breeches," the good lady 
having exchanged sundry of those garments when 
half -worn for these ornaments. 

In the other story the kinsman was a parish 
minister in the wilds of the Scottish North-East. 
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On one Sunday his wife and daughter filled their 
pew, clad in gay garments which had come as fast 
as they could — in those days it was not very fast 
— from Paris. The minister's discourse was on 
the follies of fashion and the wickedness of extrava- 
gance. As he ended, he leaned over the pulpit, 
and, taking the congregation into his confidence by 
his dramatic action and tone, said : " Brethren, 
doubtless you are thinking that before I preach 
thus I should look at home. Brethren, it is be- 
cause I have looked at home that I prpach thus." 
He must have been a brave man, for he had to go 
back to the Manse ! 



CHAPTER II 

IN childhood's days 

My earliest recollections show forth manifold 
changes both in social custom and in thought. 

I recall being on the dickey of a stage-coach. I 
do not remember who was with me, nor where I 
was being taken — nothing except the red-coated 
guard and his sonorous horn. 

I remember sitting on my mother's knee at 
breakfast, and thinking how very pretty her 
throat was as it rose out of the fine white muslin 
" neckerchief " that she wore inside her dress, 
which was always cut " half -low." She persisted 
in that mode till her death in 1878, in winter 
adding a " fichu " (she called it " a tippet ") of 
the same stuff as each dress, and crossed over in 
front. She wore caps made of net and " blond " 
lace, with bows of ribbon set among the latter 
at each side of her face. The cap was fastened by 
ribbons under her chin. She had worn caps of 
this type from the day after her marriage, when 
she was a girl of twenty- two. Nor did she vary 
their fashion — save during the first year of her 
widowhood — ^in the least till about the year 1870, 
when the side-trimmings were slightly moderated, 
and others were added above the forehead. 

I remember being taken to the British Museum 

II 
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when it had high walls about it. As the existing 
buildings were completed in 1847, this means that 
I must have been under four years of age. My 
too youthful appearance caused our whole party 
to be turned back at the entrance. I wept bitterly, 
and my mother indignantly told the person who 
repelled us (I don't remember who it was) that I 
had as much sense as many grown-up people. 
Poor mother ! She snatched me up in her arms 
and carried me all the way home ! 

I could read easily when I was four years old, 
and reading was never anything but a delight to 
me. I have no recollection of the process of 
learning, though, as I remember that afterwards 
I had among my toys little fiat blocks with a 
picture on one side and a letter of the alphabet 
on the other, and inscribed with such legends as 
" C is the Cat who sits on a Cushion," I suppose 
these had been used in my instruction. 

There were few toy or even juvenile books in 
those days, and I am proud of the literary dis- 
crimination I displayed, for my favourites were 
" Goody Two Shoes," the reputed work of Oliver 
Goldsmith ; " Mrs. Lester's School," by Charles 
and Mary Lamb ; and " Mary the Maid of the 
Inn," by Robert Southey, the reading of the latter 
being always rather " a fearful joy." Of course, 
these great names meant nothing to me, nor do I 
even remember seeing them appended to my 
editions, which had paper covers and rude wood- 
cuts, sometimes crudely coloured. When I was 
five years old somebody gave me " The Childhood 
of Mary Leeson," by Mary Howitt. I have it still 
with my name and the date in it, and though it 
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was a great favourite, it is in a state of good 
preservation. 

During my father's lifetime (which means before 
I was eight) I liked to read Blair's " Belles Lettres " 
— a book no longer appreciated as it once was, but 
for which I have a kindness, because it first made 
me aware of the high literary culture of ancient 
Greece. I can recall the day when I read the 
passage wherein Dr. Blair commends the sim- 
plicity of Virgil's description of an innocent rural 
flirtation, which Dryden translated as — 

" My Phillis me with pelted apples plies. 
Then tripping to the wood the wanton hies, 
And wishes to be seen before she flies," 

and goes on to say : " Mr. Pope wanted to imitate 
this passage, and, as he thought, to improve upon 
it. He does it thus : 

" ' The sprightly Sylvia trips along the green ; 
She runs, but hopes she does not run unseen, 
While a kind glance at her pursuer flies. 
How much at variance are her feet and eyes !' 

This," proceeds Dr. Blair, " falls far short of 
Virgil. The natural and pleasing simplicity of the 
description is destroyed by the quaint and affected 
turn in the last line." 

The critic did not add that Pope was only six- 
teen when he made this " imitation," as I under- 
stand to have been the case. But I remember that 
the comparison between his verse and Dryden' s 
gave me a peculiar delight — ^like the awakening of 
a new sense. I must add that I did not explain 
these joys to my seniors — I had no words to fit 
the subject. I remember somebody said, " What 
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can that child be doing with that book ?" and that 
my father answered, "Let her read it if she 
pleases." I was very grateful to him, and I am 
sure he was right. 

At the same time, I had my beloved cats to play 
with, an undiminished interest in story-books, my 
dolls, and my doll's house. My sister Elizabeth 
dressed me a doll in all the well-made garments 
of a baby — the clothing buttoned and tied, and 
could be constantly washed, even to the handsome 
" pelisse " it wore for " walking out." I am sure 
this was more wholesome in every way than the 
readily-soiled " bought " finery I see dragged 
about on the dolls of to-day. But I always pre- 
ferred my pussies to my doll, because, as I put it, 
" they were alive." My doll's house had two 
rooms, and its front was of real " harling," bits 
of genuine quartz glittering in it. I wanted the 
resident family to have a husband and a son. The 
small dolls of that day were very primitive 
creations, with no joints save at thighs, knees, 
and elbows. They had wooden heads and painted 
faces, and they were all made feminine, with top- 
knots. My sister Elizabeth, twelve years my 
senior, and ever my good fairy, sympathized with 
my taste (I believe she shared it), so she hewed 
off two of the top-knots, inked over the bare spot, 
drew fierce whiskers on one of the cherubic faces, 
and prepared suitable garments. We had a 
" grown-up gentleman " and " a boy." Both had 
velvet coats and white " ducks," the latter a 
reflection of trousers then fashionable. 

We never had hot dinner on Sunday, as my 
father liked to spare labour as much as possible ; 
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but after our " cold beef and pickles " we always 
had particularly nice fruit-pie, and sometimes 
dessert also. After dinner we sat round in a 
circle, including the servant-girl and any visitor, 
and read, " verse about," one or two chapters 
from the " story " parts of the Bible, going con- 
secutively through the books ; also, my father 
heard the hymns and Catechisms of those who 
wished to recite any. We were " broad " in our 
selection of Catechisms, for we had the Church 
Catechism, the Shorter Catechism, and a 
simple little work (I think by Isaac Watts) called 
the Mother's Catechism, and each might learn 
any or all, as she chose ! I think I learned the 
whole of the Mother's Catechism, but in the 
Shorter Catechism I stopped on the first 
answer : " Man's chief end is to glorify God, and 
to enjoy Him for ever." I never went beyond 
that. I learned a few of Watts' s " Hymns for 
Children," but they did not seem to fasten on my 
mind, except, perhaps, one or two of the " Moral 
Songs," especially 

" Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 

Whose trembling limbs have brought him to your door," 

which is not by Dr. Watts at all — though it was 
published as his in the edition I knew — but by 
one Rev. Thomas Moss. I used to associate this 
with a decent-looking aged pensioner who came 
to us weekly for a tiny dole. 

For general Sunday reading I had the " Pilgrim's 
Progress," "Agathos, and other Stories" (Bishop 
Wilberforce), several volumes of the Child's Com- 
panion and the Youth's Magazine, of which I still 
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possess forty volumes. They are well-printed, 
well-bound books, full of carefully-conveyed in- 
formation and excellent woodcuts and steel en- 
gravings. In their early days Jane Taylor wrote 
in them as " Q. Q.," and in their latter days Jean 
Ingelow joined the staff. 

There was a red-leather bound copy of " Jane- 
way's Token for Children," which had been given 
by some distant relative to my sister Elizabeth, 
and she could not endure it, and always took it 
from me if she saw it in my hands. It consisted 
of histories of poor little children, all, if memory 
serves me, under ten years of age, but trained like 
parrots in the repetition of a hideous Calvinism, 
and aU dying young. Certainly in the long-run I 
did read it, but it did me no harm, because I had 
heard my sister's opinion of it. In the year igoo 
I gave this copy as a curiosity to the Religious 
Tract Society, who were its original publishers. I 
think my sister occasionally threatened to destroy 
it, but the family had an almost Mohammedan 
reverence for " books," and, further, this was a 
gift. We were never allowed to leave volumes 
lying about. When a reading was done, all was 
carefully put away, each book in its unvarying 
place. 

One of my earliest remembrances is of awaken- 
ing on a sunny morning, after, for some temporary 
reason, passing the night on an improvised couch 
in the little heavily-panelled " drawing-room " of 
my birthplace in Bedford Street, Strand. The 
windows were open, and fresh breezes were blow- 
ing in, sweetened by passing over flower-laden 
carts going to Covent Garden, and the voice 
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of my sister Elizabeth was carolling Ken's 

verse : 

" Awake, my soul, and with the sun 
Thy daily stage of duty run." 

She died at eighteen. I first saw " the lovely 
appearance of death " as she lay in her coffin. 
I remember my mother gently lifting one of the 
folded marble hands, and sighing : " This busy 
hand !" I was then six years old. I had loved 
her dearly ; I have loved her ever — have never 
forgotten her — and sixty years afterwards I can 
distinctly recall her appearance and manner. Yet 
I do not recollect any very keen grief when she 
died, possibly because I. could not then realize the 
" unutterable longing " of ever-present loss. I 
was interested and excited, thinking how very 
pretty my other sisters looked in their black 
dresses and soft white frills, and marvelling why 
a certain young cousin absented himself from the 
funeral on the score that " it was more than he 
could bear." 

A child has no long past by which to measure 
the future of a new sorrow. 

In those days death had the gloomiest sur- 
roundings. There were no flowers in or on my 
sister's coffin. Early on the morning of the 
funeral " mutes " took up their position on each 
side of the front-door, each man holding a long 
wand, whose upper end was swathed in silken 
folds, so that the effect was of big black umbrellas 
badly " done up," and held handle downwards. 
The mourners were wrapped in black scarves, and, 
" supported " by undertakers, as if physically 

2 
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prostrate, were borne away in black coaches with 
black cushions, and drawn by black horses. My 
father himself hated this pageantry of woe, and 
cut it down as much as possible, absolutely for- 
bidding the great bunches of black feathers with 
which hearses were generally decorated. The 
mourners came home to tea, and there were 
madeira cakes on the table, which I have 
loathed ever since. 

Among my earliest recollections is one of an old 
negro who did odd jobs about our house, and 
called me " Missie." He had been a slave, escap- 
ing from the Southern States, and his past suffer- 
ings cast strange glooms on his otherwise cheery 
nature, and in one of these he finally committed 
suicide. It was not thought proper that I should 
know this, but I gathered the truth somehow, and 
was much horrified ; yet, as if out of respect to 
the silence with which I had been guarded, I was 
silent in my turn, and did not reveal that I had 
discovered the fact. 

I saw one of the last processions of the Lord 
Mayor's Show by river. It was abolished, I think, 
about 1853. We watched it — a long line of boats, 
almost hidden by a dense yellow fog — from an 
uncle's house on the Adelphi Terrace, and as he 
died in 1849, ^^^ l^is house was soon vacated, that 
fixes the date. 

In my childish days lamp-lighters went about at 
twilight bearing ladders, which they had to mount 
at each lamp-post. The postmen wore scarlet 
coats and top-hats. They struck a pretty note 
of colour in the streets. Policemen also wore 
high hats (partly, I think, glazed) and long heavy 
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coats of pelisse-like pattern. My eldest sister, 
fourteen years my senior, remembered the old 
" Charlies," with their long-drawn-out cries, " Ten 
o'clock, and a — fine — moonlight — night !" or what- 
ever the weather might be. 

I can remember the old thick red penny postage- 
stamps, which one had to cut carefully apart. I 
remember when the perforation began, and I 
recollect I thought I might have invented that 
myself, as I was always working markers of the 
then fashionable " perforated card," and knew 
how well and easily it would split. 

I recollect hearing the clatter of pattens in 
the streets on rainy nights. These pattens — 
at least, as used in London — were an unyielding 
piece of wood roughly shaped to the size and 
instep of an average foot, and raised from the 
ground by a circle of iron fastened on by three 
prongs. These were succeeded by " clogs," which 
(again as used in London) were a piece of wood 
with a joint in the middle, and heel and toe caps 
of leather, with a strap for fastening. Some of 
these " clogs " were made as daintily as so primi- 
tive an article could be. They were very useful, 
as in those days thick boots were not used, and 
ladies slipped off their clogs and left them in the 
hall. Goloshes made their first appearance from 
America about 1847, but did not win or deserve 
popularity till four or five years later. 

Our house in Bedford Street was quaintly 
interesting. Before my day, in the chief room of 
the chief floor, there had been a carved wooden 
mantel. My eldest sister had recollections of 
flowers, fruit, and birds, even of monkeys. This 

2 — 2 
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was all ruthlessly cleared away by order of the 
factor of the Dukes of Bedford, from whom we 
held our lease, the fine wood-carving, beautifully 
adapted to the panelled chambers, being replaced 
by plinths of white marble. The custom on the 
Bedford estate was to grant twenty-one years' 
leases at rather moderate rentals, and at the 
expiry of each, if it were to be renewed, repairs 
and improvements were ordered, costing from 
£300 to £500. When the leases were not renewed, 
then certain reinstatements were called for. 
The worst of all was that many of the so-called 
" improvements " were of disastrous nature. Such 
was one wrought when our lease " fell in " during 
my school-days. It was ordered that the rich old 
red-brick front was to be covered with Portland 
cement, straight architraves of the same to be 
placed above the windows, with their small, 
heavily-framed panes. It was debated whether 
the fine old bracket windows of the shop and 
counting-house might not be removed for modern 
substitutes, but it was decided that any tampering 
with them might bring down the whole building. 
The Portland cement architraves proved a 
source of endless worry and loss. Behind our 
house was a great printing-office, and the steam 
it emitted caused these fearsome " ornaments " 
to peel off and to fall in masses through a glass 
roof in a neighbouring yard, and even upon the 
heads of passers-by in the street. We were con- 
stantly the victims of complaints and damages. 
Why such an " improvement " had ever been 
wrought was mysterious. Many years afterwards 
we learned that the ducal factor of that day 
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had had a cousin who was a Portland cement 
maker. 

The leisurehness of business at that time is indi- 
cated by our shop and counting-house being ap- 
proached by flights of steps. The counting-house 
and shop were both panelled throughout. The 
dining - room was partly panelled and partly 
papered, the ceiling being also papered — an old 
fashion now revived. Shop and dining-room were 
divided by a partition of small-paned windows, 
the upper part in bold, ornamental designs. The 
dining-room had a large china closet. The 
kitchen lay behind the dining-room, and was well 
lit, almost all of one side of it being glazed, and 
looking upon a paved yard, from which a ladder 
led up to a loft and granary. 

The staircase and hall were panelled, and the 
balustrades roughly carved. All the rooms on 
the first and second floors were panelled. There 
were four rooms — two small — on each flat, and 
all four communicated. On the doors of the first- 
floor rooms there were beautifully wrought brass 
hanging handles, and keyholes with decorative 
appliances. There were many commodious cup- 
boards and fixture shelves. The attic -rooms 
(three) were all papered ; that at the back opened 
upon " leads." 

The sanitary arrangements of the house — and, 
indeed, of the whole street — were very bad. This 
must have accounted for the undue mortality 
among its young people. Whole families perished 
in youth, and I cannot recall a single household 
all of whose members survived to the age of twenty. 
Yet the great cholera epidemics of that time, 
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rampant all around, wholly passed by Bedford 
Street ! 

The shop-windows were sashes, and occasionally 
somebody would gently raise one and extract a 
loaf or a roll. The counters in the shop were of 
fine mahogany, but my father judged it " cleanest " 
that they should be regularly scrubbed. The 
shop inkstand, in the form of the base of a column, 
was of black Wedgwood. For a year or two 
before we left the house (1869) " collectors " had 
tried to secure that inkstand, but, of course, we 
did not part from it. The shop had only one gas- 
lamp. It stood slightly back from the window, 
and was of brass, in form of a Corinthian pillar. 
I suppose it would be gloomy now, but the light 
seemed very brilliant in those days, and I often 
saw lads standing outside and reading by it. 
There was also gas in the bakehouses, but nowhere 
else on the premises. For the living-rooms we 
used tall brass candlesticks, with tallow candles, 
snuffers and all. These were succeeded by " com- 
posites," preferred as giving no smell, and con- 
suming their own wicks, snuffing having involved 
perpetual interruption. For staircase and bed- 
room use we carried fiat brass candlesticks. 

The bakehouses and ovens were below the shop 
and dining-room . They were not absolutely under- 
ground, as most were, because our flights of steps 
yielded them the level of ordinary " breakfast- 
parlours." The conditions in those days could 
never be good, though my father, who had been 
through them himself, tried to do his best. The 
men had their sleeping-quarters at the top of the 
house in an airy chamber opening on to the leads. 
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Between 1855 and 1868 wages stood at twenty- 
three shillings a week for foremen, and eighteen 
shillings a week for seconds, with house-room, 
firing, light, bread, and potatoes. Before that, 
wages had been lower. One very flourishing firm — 
patronized by royalty — kept eleven men, and had 
only one bed for them all. During the twenty-four 
hours they occupied it turn and turn about. One of 
these unfortunates was generally in Charing Cross 
Hospital, and the " master " got a reputation for 
generosity by his yearly subscription to its funds. 
He, too, was a Scotsman, and when he finally 
retired from business with the (then) huge fortune 
of £80,000, he carried the national thrift so far 
that he married his head shopwoman, a spinster 
who had been in his service for more than a 
quarter of a century. He thus spared himself 
from giving her any pension, and secured the 
services of a trusty housekeeper — without a 
salary ! 

In my father's journeyman days men stayed 
long in their service, and when they left it was 
generally either to go abroad or to " set up " for 
themselves. My father had arrived in London at 
the age of twenty- two. He had taken a fortnight 
to travel by sea from Peterhead, the chief port of 
Buchan. He spent his first night in London in 
the house of some " brither Scot " near the Docks, 
and next morning he entered the employment of 
Mr. Charles Grant, a wealthy old bachelor who 
then ruled in 2, Bedford Street. Save for one 
brief visit to his old home, he never again slept 
outside that house, which to-day sounds almost 
incredible. My father rose through every grade 
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of the business till he finally bought it, and the 
leasehold. As he had never received a farthing 
from home, but, on the contrary, had steadily 
contributed to its welfare, his own savings, at such 
wages as he received, could not with the utmost 
economy be large, and so, when he acquired his 
property, much remained to be " paid off." I 
have seen his old private account-book — a model 
— the most moderate expenditure on dress, pay- 
ment for a" sitting at church," " sent home," and 
" saved." 

No doubt his journeyman days had been full of 
what modern young men would consider unbear- 
able hardship, yet the " tone " was different and 
better. The old bachelor master had maintained 
friendly relations with his men. On Sundays they 
had dined at his table along with other guests, 
such as the minister of the Scots Church in Crown 
Court, or any stranger who occupied his pulpit, 
while a constant visitor was an uncle of Lord 
Macaulay. 

The earlier hours of those very Sundays had, 
however, been devoted to peculiarly worrying toil, 
probably counted of " necessity " or " mercy," 
because it was not unprofitable, and was adapted 
to " keep together " the " custom " of a neigh- 
bourhood. On Sunday the big oven, being empty 
of bread, was devoted to the baking of everybody's 
Sunday dinner. My father said he had often seen 
more than a hundred of these awaiting their turn. 
They were charged for on strictly " caste " prin- 
ciples. The baking of a humble joint or small pie 
cost but a penny or three half-pence, but as the 
dishes rose to poultry, ducks, the lordly turkey, or 
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the tin of fancy tarts, the charges also rose even to 
sixpence or eightpence. Of course, the cost of 
kitchen fires was saved, and the care and skill of a 
" second hand " were brought into requisition. 

Many journeymen — and my father in his day — 
had felt all this peculiarly irksome. I have heard 
an aged man, in his ninetieth year, describe with 
a strength of emotion which rose to poetic height 
his feeling when, on a sunny spring Sunday after- 
noon, nearly seventy years before, he had emerged, 
hot and soiled, from his underground bakehouse, 
and saw a bird soaring and singing in the blue sky. 
Then and there he vowed that he would leave the 
trade at once, and he did so. 

My father had not been long a master before 
he agitated for the abrogation of this Sunday 
labour. A number of neighbouring masters 
bound themselves to drop the practice on the same 
date, but they resumed it in a week or two. Only 
my father and one other, a rich and refined old 
bachelor, kept to the bond. 

More than once during my father's lifetime we 
went to Shepherd's Bush for a summer holiday. 
The place was really rural then. A bit of quite 
genuine country road separated it from Notting 
Hill. The little "green" of Shepherd's Bush 
stood fresh, open, and primitive, unguarded by any 
paling, though there were generally cows or donkeys 
grazing upon it. I think there was but one house 
on the south side — a building standing behind 
walls, and surrounded by fine old poplars. On the 
west side were a few antique cottages ; one, heavily 
thatched, and almost hidden behind a dense hedge, 
we believed — I know not on what grounds — to 
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have been a haunt of the highwayman Jack Shep- 
pard. The northern side had some tiny cottages 
of more modern build, with pretty gardens in 
front ; an old-world inn, its sign swinging from a 
pole over a horse-trough ; and beside it an old- 
fashioned village shop, over which were the rooms 
we rented. Our landlord and his wife, kind, 
homely people, were very fond of animals. There 
was always a puppy or a kitten to the fore, and it 
was during our visits there that I learned, through 
their dear old " Pompey," to be fearless and 
familiar with dogs. 

Wood Lane and Wormwood Scrubs — it was 
long before the prison's date — in the immediate 
neighbourhood, were so lonesome that they were 
not regarded as safe for the walks of young people. 

During those summer holidays my father always 
joined us early on Sunday morning, returning to 
town late in the evening. The journey took more 
than an hour, for there was no way of suburban 
locomotion save by omnibus. These vehicles 
went slowly at best, and stopped at many intervals, 
apparently at the sweet will of the driver and con- 
ductor. In those days the omnibus was small and 
narrow, and though seats were covered with red 
velvet, the floor was stuffed with straw. On wet 
days this became very unpleasant from muddy 
feet and dripping umbrellas. Six passengers sat 
on each side-seat, while in most of the vehicles 
there was also a cross-seat opposite the door — a 
point of vantage in which I delighted, as it gave 
one a good survey of all one's fellow-travellers. 
The outside was gained by help of an inch-wide 
projection and a strap. Mounting was really an 
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athletic feat, possible only for active men. Natur- 
ally, with such conditions, the outside fares were 
slightly lower than the inside. After dark the 
interior was dimly lit by a small hanging oil-lamp, 
whose droppings frequently threatened to defile 
coats and dresses. 

There were few cabs on the streets when I was 
a girl. If my memory serves me rightly, the 
fares were very much a matter of personal 
arrangement, and many of the cabmen were sadly 
apt to bully helpless or ignorant passengers. In 
other ways they were often very kind, naming 
most moderate sums if conveying a servant-maid 
to a situation or a sick person to a hospital. There 
were no ambulances then. All sorts of patients 
used cabs taken from the rank. They were un- 
comfortable enough, too, wellnigh springless, with 
straw on the floor. Hansoms were a later 
innovation, and for a long while it was regarded 
as very " fast " for a woman to drive in one. To 
do so alone was wellnigh to lose character. 

The first railway-trains were most primitive. I 
have travelled with an aged man, who told me 
that in his youth he had gone in a third-class car- 
riage, which had neither roof overhead nor seat 
within, and that the railway officials used a long 
stick to indicate to the passengers how to crowd 
together. I remember being told that my father 
and mother had once gone off on an adventure, 
not particularly wanting to go anywhere, but only 
" to ride on a train," as people might now aspire 
to an aeroplane. I cannot remember my own 
first use of the railroad. There were very few to 
use — scarcely any for short distances. I saw the 
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sea for the first time when I was about seventeen, 
and my eldest sister and I took a one-day trip to 
Brighton. My first long journey was in going to 
Scotland in 1868, when I was twenty-five. We 
started from King's Cross at eight in the everung, 
reaching Edinburgh at eight next morning. The 
seats had no cushions, and we had to make our- 
selves as comfortable as we could with our own 
rugs. All the refreshment to be obtained was a 
cup of tea at York. Ten minutes' stop was 
allowed, according to the time-table, but as the 
train was nearly always late, the pause was 
generally curtailed, and after having had a free 
fight at the buffet, one had to leave the scalding 
liquid wellnigh untouched. 

It is not easy for one who knew the river-side 
near Charing Cross then to realize his whereabouts 
now. In those days the beautiful suspension- 
bridge, now at Clifton, hung over the Thames near 
where the railway-bridge is to-day. It was a very 
pleasant resort in summer — ^perfectly safe for 
children, as its rail was high, and it had no wheeled 
traffic. The toll was one halfpenny. The same 
toll was exacted on Waterloo Bridge. 

The suspension bridge was reached by a short 
street, which has wholly vanished. It led down, 
nearly opposite the Golden Cross Hotel, to a fish- 
market known as Hungerford Market. The whole 
place was very quaint and interesting. In the end 
it proved a dead failure as a market, and its 
premises went through many vicissitudes before, 
about 1864, they finally disappeared to make way 
for the railway-station. One forlorn adventure 
was that which turned the market into a covered 
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promenade, of which the chief attraction was 
to be wall advertisements. These were coming 
to the front about that time. They had been few 
indeed until i860, when Dion Boucicault covered 
every yard of space he could find with repetitionary 
announcements of his " Colleen Bawn." I was a 
well-grown girl before any decent magazines ac- 
cepted any advertisements, saving, perhaps, of a 
few books, and these were announced on the covers 
only. There were no extra leaves, and certainly 
no advertisements interwoven with the literature. 

London streets generally bore a very different 
aspect from that of to-day. To begin with, people 
lived over their shops and of&ces, and their female 
servants' lives must have been much livelier and 
with better prospects than the suburban maid 
enjoys to-day. The infamous window- tax had 
persisted, though with modifications, till 185 1. 
During the time when the imposition was heaviest 
(from 1784 to 1808), many householders had closed 
every " unnecessary " window, and many of these 
were not reopened . Rooms with two windows were 
deprived of one, and closet and passage windows 
were often closed altogether, so that many houses 
had a strangely blinded aspect. Neither my 
father nor his predecessor had done aught of the 
kind to our house, preferring to pay the tax, and 
I was brought up in the just belief that such an 
imposition was wicked. 

At the corner of nearly every street sat an old 
dame beside a trestle, from which she sold apples 
or other seasonable fruit. Fruiterers' and green- 
grocers' shops were few and far between, and were 
generally thrust away in back-streets. The mode 
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of selling strawberries is changed. When I was 
young they were sold in " pottles " — ^long, slight 
baskets, tapering downward to a point, and carried 
by a handle. 

At certain seasons of the year there was an 
annual invasion of Dutch or German girls, who, 
from the articles they sold, were known as " Buy- 
a-Brooms." They used to be neatly dressed, with 
quaintly-braided fair hair. They had not a word 
more of " English " than sufficed to do their trade. 

Every busy corner of every broad street had its 
crossing - sweeper, street - cleaning arrangements 
being then of the most rudimentary sort. Some 
of these sweepers were picturesque, and romantic 
tales were told about them and the money they 
made. I recall a villainous-looking old dame who 
kept a corner of the Hay market. Many of the 
old-men sweepers had medals on their breasts. 
Regular passers-by often gave a weekly toll to the 
sweeper, whose work did so much to spare trousers 
and skirts, Occasionally one would see a young 
boy or girl wielding a broom, with a pathetic air 
of eager enterprise. 

There were a great many street-shows in those 
days. Besides " Punch and Judy," there was 
another show carried about in much the same way, 
and only displayed after dark, when the shadows 
of its marionettes were cast upon an illuminated 
screen. As my memory serves me, this was a 
much more refined show than " Punch." Then 
there were acrobats — parties of from five to 
ten or eleven, who went about carrying their 
meagre properties on their backs, and, when they 
caught an opportunity, throwing off their coats, 
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displaying their tights and spangles, and turning 
themselves into " human pyramids " and so forth. 
I have seen them mounted decoratively, one upon 
each other, till a height was reached from which 
the highest could look into a second-floor window. 
Sometimes the troupe was quite a family party — 
not only a father and three or four growing-up 
sons, but the mother also, her function being to 
mind the performers' clothes and carry round 
the hat. 

A perennial show was the large cage fixed 
on a lorry which generally stood somewhere near 
St. Martin's Church, and contained what was 
known as " the Happy Family " — i.e., dogs, cats, 
rabbits, rats, mice, and canary-birds all living, 
together in visible peace and apparent content- 
ment. 

We have heard much lately about the Lucas 
busts and figures in wax. I wonder if anybody 
remembers a vanished " art " somewhat allied ? 
In cases displayed outside a house on the left- 
hand side of Regent Street, going north, there 
used to be seen in my childhood tiny profile por- 
traits in wax, with real hair and eyebrows, 
probably belonging to the sitter, the waxen 
shoulders daintily draped in " practicable " silks 
or satins, presumably also chosen from her ward- 
robe. The wax heads were scarcely larger than 
those in cabinet photographs, and the whole 
effect was very ghastly. Each little plaque was 
enclosed under glass sufiiciently curved. 

The only May-Day festival that survived in the 
London of my youth was that enacted by the 
chimney-sweeps, who in gay disguises perambu- 
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lated the streets in the wake of a moving mass of 
greenery carried by a man concealed within it. 
In my earliest recollections the chimney-sweeps' 
womenkind assisted at this curious celebration, 
wearing rose wreathed hats, white aprons, and 
flying ribbons. One, I think, used to be garbed 
as a rustic bride. But later on the women did not 
appear, but were personated, roughly enough, by 
lads, and so the custom died out, for certainly I 
had not seen it for many years before I left 
London. 

There were permanent beggars in the streets in 
those days — for example, a rather gentlemanly- 
looking, pathetic-faced dwarf, who played a con- 
certina beneath the wall of the National Gallery. 
Another, whom we saw in nearly all our walks, 
though he was never in exactly the same spot, 
was no other than Hare, who saved his life by 
giving King's evidence as to the awful dissecting- 
room crimes of Burke and Hare. He had 
become blind through being thrown into a lime- 
pit by some navvies who had discovered his 
identity, which he did not proclaim on the board 
he wore, whereon he had the effrontery to an- 
nounce : " Kind friends, I lost my sight through 
falling into a lime-kiln." I once saw him kicking 
the miserable woman who brought his food to his 
begging-station . 

A quaint, quiet, old-world precinct stretched 
above the river from Charing Cross as far as White- 
hall. All is altered now, though here and there 
one can recognize an old landmark. Part of this 
region was flanked by the back-wall of the gardens 
of Northumberland House— the stately mansion 
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which then stood on the south-east corner of 
Charing Cross, where Northumberland Avenue now 
opens. The house was built as a quadrangle, and 
presented its dullest side to Charing Cross. The 
windows seemed all closed and dead, and the great 
carriage-gates were never ajar unless some liveried 
servant was lounging there. But by some curious 
custom Northumberland House was always thrown 
open after the death of each Duke of Northumber- 
land, and the public were admitted by ticket. 
When I was taken there I was too young to observe 
many details, but I was impressed by the stately 
proportions of the apartments and by the garden 
views seen from the many high, narrow windows. 
I also remember a solid silver fender, and I was 
struck by the hideousness and physical horror of 
the great pictures chosen for the dining-rooms, 
that conspicuous in what was called the " small 
dining-room " being the death of Abel, with every 
accompaniment of raw flesh and streaming gore. 

The reigning Duke was forced to sell this pro- 
perty that Northumberland Avenue, with its clubs 
and hotels, should not be diverted from its present 
sweep by even a few yards ! 

Another greatly changed area is that now occu- 
pied by Garrick Street. When I was a child this 
was covered by congeries of close, narrow streets 
and alleys, among them that Rose Street 
where Dryden the poet was unaccountably as- 
saulted, and whence Butler, writer of " Hudibras," 
was carried to his last resting-place in the yard of 
St. Paul's, Covent Garden. I was " under orders " 
never to go down Rose Street, which had become 
a disreputable retreat ; but I have looked down it, 

3 
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and, so far as my memory serves, it was narrow 
and winding, did not lead anywhere, and was so 
hidden away that one did not see it till one looked 
for it. 

Amid such manifold changes certain patches 
remain intact. For example, in Bedford Street, 
where I was born, every house on the left-hand 
side going from the Strand to Chandos Street was 
utterly changed more than forty years ago. The 
Lancet offices, which were there in my childhood, 
I think, remain, but much altered in appearance ; 
a long, low, old-fashioned hostelry, which covered 
a good deal of ground, is transformed out of all 
knowledge ; and the houses higher up — our own, 
another, and some very ancient residences beyond 
— have all made place for great Civil Service 
Stores. Yet, when I was last there, by taking 
up a position on the pavement where our house 
stood, I could see almost exactly what I saw from 
our windows when I was a child. The houses on 
the east side of the street are unchanged ; some of 
them are even used for the same trades, though, 
of course, by different people. 

I remember the last days of the state of things 
which had prevailed in that neighbourhood even 
in the time of the chronicler Strype, who alluded, 
however, rather to that part of the street north of 
Chandos Street. He speaks of " Mercers, Lace- 
men, etc." The small house opposite ours, with a 
curious half-moon-shaped window on the third 
story, was occupied by a lady who was a " lace- 
man " — a little, rather comical old maiden, the 
daughter of an army officer, and the only sister of 
nineteen brothers, many of whom perished " in 
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the wars." She survived them all, ministered to 
their orphaned children, and at last died in great 
poverty. At the time of my father's death she 
was a well-to-do woman, to whose tiny " shop " 
Duchesses and Countesses resorted, though it made 
no window display save two or three pieces of rare 
lace spread out on dark silk between two dainty 
punch-bowls. 

After the lace lady's retirement her house had 
many a strange vicissitude. It was a time of 
revolt and trouble in Italy, and for a while the 
old maid's former home seemed to pass into the 
hands of nondescript refugees. For some weeks it 
was inhabited by two gentlemen (for such they 
seemed), one between thirty and forty, the other 
a mere lad. At first they used only the second- 
floor front-room, where we once saw the elder 
carefully brushing out the beautiful curly hair of 
the youth. They came over to our house once or 
twice to beg in broken English some homely loan, 
as of pail or steps. Their manners were ex- 
tremely courteous. By-and-by the shop- window 
was lined by a long wire blind, marked " Agent." 
We never saw anybody on the place but these 
two, and we saw little of them. Suddenly one 
morning we found the wire blind turned round, 
so that the word " Agent " was hidden, and in 
front of the blind stood a teapot and cups and a 
plate with a steak upon it. The house had become 
a coffee-house ! We never again saw either of the 
gentlemen, and the only person who ever stirred 
in the coffee-house was a very handsome, able- 
bodied young woman, whom one observant neigh- 
bour declared was a man in disguise. The " coifee- 

3—2 
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house " was soon closed, and the premises passed 
into the hands, first of betting men, and then of 
very commonplace newsagents. I utilized the 
vicissitudes of this house in my story, " Not by 
Bread Alone," and did not draw very much on 
my imagination ! 

The house next to this, higher up from the 
Strand, had also been occupied by exiles ; but 
these were Polish gentlemen, who, calling them- 
selves the Brothers Levinsky, opened an estab- 
lishment for the sale of combs, brushes, and other 
toilet requisites. These left the street whUe I 
was very young< They had been preceded by a 
high-class lending-library and bookseller's, which 
had enjoyed the personal patronage of the daugh- 
ters of George III. 

The house afterwards came into the possession of 
a homely couple — a gasfitter and his wife — ^who 
let it out in " floors," for we did not hear of 
" flats " in those days. The gasfitter's wife was 
careful only to keep her house full, and was not 
always particular as to whom she received. After 
I had read Shakespeare I called her " Dame 
Quickly." Among the fleeting pictures of human 
life which we got from the floating population of 
that establishment I remember two elderly maiden 
sisters, who lived on the first floor with a little 
nephew and a beautiful cat. They earned their 
living by making dressing-gowns, and they sat 
stitching at the window from morning till night. 
They never rested but on Sunday, when they went 
to church in the morning, while in the afternoon 
an elder nephew came to tea. The monotony of 
their existence seemed to have no intermission, 
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yet they were always bright and chirpy. They 
looked like well-bred women, and the elder nephew 
was handsome and gentlemanly. 

At another time these rooms were occupied by 
a Jewish family — father, mother, two sons, and a 
daughter. They seemed to have plenty of money, 
and to follow no regular occupation. The girl was 
of a type of rare Syrian beauty. Long after they 
had left our street we saw their name in the news- 
paper as plaintiffs against a Russian noble for the 
abduction of this daughter. In the evidence it 
transpired that they were betting people. In her 
testimony the girl declared that she had been only 
too glad to be taken from the gambling and riot 
of her home. About that time I saw her in the 
street, still retaining the delicacy of her Oriental 
loveliness. She was accompanied by a stately and 
swarthy man in a furred overcoat, who looked old 
enough to be her father., I suppose this was the 
Russian noble. 

Then foreign refugees appeared in these rooms 
— an elderly couple, a young man, and a spaniel. 
They all worked diligently as tailors, seemed rather 
superior to their position, and were quiet, respect- 
able neighbours. Suddenly one morning the rooms 
were empty ; they were gone ! We never knew 
why, for they appeared to have left no debts 
whatever. 

I can never recall without a pang a family who 
lived for some months in the second floor of this 
house. It consisted of an elderly mother, a 
daughter of about eight-and-twenty, and a son of 
eight or nine years younger. They were mani- 
festly people of good condition, their furniture the 
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relics of a comfortable home. The son and 
daughter were always looking through advertise- 
ment-sheets, always posting letters, always trot- 
ting in and out. The old lady, in her worn silk 
dress and little cap, used to watch at the window 
for them. They grew thinner and shabbier. 
Somehow we heard that the landlady had given 
them " notice " because their rent was in arrear, 
and that she was going to keep back some of the 
furniture to repay herself. I remember the last 
we saw of them. I don't know what had become 
of the old lady, but the brother and sister came 
out together, and went off clinging to each other 
under one little umbrella through the persistent 
drizzle of a London winter day. One wonders if 
the clouds ever lifted off their path, or if they 
finally sank in the oblivion which closes over so 
much ? We never knew even their name. That 
is part of London tragedy ! 

There was another tragic lodger who lived in 
the same rooms long afterwards. This was a 
good-looking young woman living alone. To visit 
her came one or two other young women, loud of 
manner and flaunting in attire. Also, three or 
four young men, handsomely appointed, but treat- 
ing their female companions with no sign of re- 
spect. One of them came constantly, and lingered 
long. A neighbour persisted that this was no 
other than the notorious Frederick Windham, of 
Felbrigge Hall, concerning whose mental condi- 
tion there had been a long legal inquiry, and whose 
subsequent social and domestic adventures fre- 
quently filled corners of newspapers. Whether 
this conjecture had any ground I cannot tell. But 
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here begins the pathos of this episode. Every 
Sunday before noon a lad of about sixteen came 
to visit this girl. He spent the day with her. By 
their resemblance he was manifestly her brother, 
and looked as one employed in some good-class 
shop. None of her other visitors ever met him. 
On those days her manner and dress were alike 
quiet. He and she used to walk out together, 
and spend the rest of the day seated at each side 
of the window reading. Her sad way of life was 
evidently kept secret from him, but the terrible 
revelation could not have been long withheld, for 
before she left our street she was " drinking," and 
her fresh full beauty was growing raddled and 
besotted. 

On our own side of the street one of the old 
" mercers' shops " lingered till long after I became 
a schoolgirl. It was a shop, well appointed after 
the old style, with no window display beyond a 
few mounted samples of rich brocade. In the 
days of the shop's decadence these were left so 
long undisturbed that they faded into mere blotches 
of indeterminate hue. 

Nearer to our house than this mercer's were two 
very old houses which bore the inscription, " This 
is Bedford Street." These houses were in the 
occupation of two brothers of the name of Daven- 
port. One was married to a Roman Catholic, 
and the other, who professed to be something of 
a free-thinker, had his two sisters, also Roman 
Catholics, living with him as housekeepers. I 
remember his once coming to my father in some 
distress, saying that he had by accident greatly 
upset these good ladies. They had brought home 
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a bottle of " holy water," and he, unaware of its 
sacerdotal character, had sprinkled it over the 
shop . My father advised that he should endeavour 
to persuade these devotees that, at any rate, the 
shop was now blessed. This good man was very 
fond of animals, and used to bring white mice to 
show me. His brother had a son and daughter. 
The daughter was brought up in her mother's 
faith, and was presently hurried off to some con- 
vent, and only returned home once or twice after- 
wards ; then she died. Her mother soon followed 
her, and the death of the son a little later left the 
old man quite alone. His wife and his boy were 
buried in the dismal little graveyard in Pratt 
Street, Kentish Town (it belonged to St. Martin's 
Parish). The old gentleman composed verses for 
their tombstone. I can remember but two lines : 

" He was a youth of accents mild, 
He was his mother's darUng child." 

The mourner visited the grave every week for 
years, until his own decease. 

Our next-door neighbours had a strange history. 
The husband had been a young working man, a 
Sunday-school teacher, and of irreproachable char- 
acter so far as was known. The wife was the 
daughter of a well-to-do and very superior man in 
business in the Strand. He had not approved of 
his daughter's marriage, but had assisted the man 
of her choice to go into business for himself. They 
had three children — a daughter and two boys. 
The two elder of these were in girlhood and boy- 
hood when their father suddenly disappeared. 
There were many strange whispers. Some thought 
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it to be a case of mere desertion, a few whispered 
of murder or suicide, others decided that every- 
thing was explained when it was found that his 
affairs were at so low an ebb that his creditors sold 
off his goods. I was about six at the time, and I 
remember the horror of seeing the household furni- 
ture carted away, and even the children's toys 
flung from the windows. The father-in-law came 
to the rescue, and reinstated his daughter. She 
was constantly in and out of our house at that 
time seeking counsels and whispering her alternate 
fears and suspicions. The latter grew stronger 
until, from information somehow received, she 
resolved to play the part of a spy, borrowing old 
garments from my mother and my eldest sister 
wherein to disguise herself. Nothing came out of 
that proceeding ; yet some weeks afterwards the 
runaway arrived at home, and resumed life as if 
he had never been away. From that time he 
often absented himself, and business and home 
were kept together only by the exertions of the 
eldest boy. People naturally suspected a double 
life and the charms of an unknown syren. In the 
course of a few years his wife died, never revealing 
his secret, if, indeed, it was known to her. In due 
time he brought home another wife — an elderly, 
plain, respectable-looking woman whom one could 
scarcely suspect of having willingly lived in im- 
propriety. His son, who was always entirely 
worthy, received her with honour, and they all 
lived together in perfect amity. But it was 
noticed that from that time the wanderer never 
ran away again. I should imagine the solution 
of the puzzle to be that, for some reasons of his 
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own, this man had lived in bigamy, and that, for 
some reasons of their own, both the wives had 
kept this secret. 

The first wife, who had always in every problem 
and puzzle sought my father's counsel, but rarely 
called on us when times were smooth, once 
entered our house exclaiming : " Ah, Mr. Fyvie, 
you are the friend in time of need !" To which 
my father quietly rejoined : " Well, well, is that 
why I am not the friend at other times ?" I, too, 
have noticed something of the same sort in certain 
people ! 

I think our neighbourhood was brimful of 
human interest. Perhaps any neighbourhood is 
whose inhabitants remain long in it, and can tell 
the story of many years. 

A quaint influence fell upon my life about the 
time of my father's death. For some time before 
an old lady had visited our shop regularly every 
week. She and my father struck up an acquaint- 
ance, as Scottish people are apt to do when they 
meet in other countries. She showed so much 
sympathy during his illness and at his death that 
presently she was invited to our parlour, and for 
some years took tea with us once or twice a week. 
She never told us her history in any formal or 
regular way, but I think she had done so to my 
father, for she seemed to infer that we knew it, 
and freely alluded to its various incidents at 
almost every visit. 

I need not give her name. It was a fine High- 
land name, and she was the daughter of a landed 
proprietor on the West Coast. Entail to male 
heirs had cut off her sister and herself. The 
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former had retired into a convent. Our friend 
had battled with the world. She had taught for 
a while in a school in Edinburgh, and she had 
made various other efforts. When we knew her, 
she was relying mainly on a small stipend, I know 
not how derived, which was paid to her quarterly, 
and did not amount to more than £25 a year. She 
was full of anecdote of all the life — high and low — 
in which she had mingled. She had danced with 
Sir Colin Campbell (Lord Clyde) when he was a 
young subaltern. We gathered, rather by pauses 
and changes of her tone than by anything she said, 
that the love of her life had been killed at Waterloo. 
She had known Lord Palmerston, Lord Melbourne, 
and Lord John Russell, and had many romantic 
stories of the love affairs and characteristics of 
titled people whose names I have forgotten. She 
used to take great interest in my drawings, and 
on the eve of the annual school ball she brought 
me a pair of white satin slippers in which she 
herself had danced more than half a century before. 
She was quite ready to enjoy the humours of her 
present way of life. She told us how the mistress 
of a humble eating-house in the Tottenham Court 
Road, seeing her coming in often for a meal, took 
a kind interest in the lonely woman, and told her 
that she and her husband would be pleased and 
" proud " if she would visit them as a friend, 
" Though, of course, madam," added the good 
woman, " we can see that you are quite above 
our spear." She told us that, when she first came 
to London, she had felt herself in a foreign- 
speaking country ! Once she had gone in quest 
of an address which had been given her as in the 
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Mary-le-bone Road, near the church. She could 
make nobody understand her (being a Highland 
woman, she spoke perfect EngUsh), but at last 
one woman, after puzzling a little, looked up, 
reHeved. " I see what you means," she said. 
" Go down Marrybone Road, and you'll see the 
church just past the big vine waults." Our friend 
said she followed the direction, looking out for 
something in the way of vineries, and marvelling 
what " waults " meant. Presently it dawned 
upon her that her informant had made confusion 
between her v's and w's — the peculiar Cockneyism 
of the time. 

The old lady never told us her precise addresses, 
and through that in the end we lost sight of her, 
and she vanished into the silence. One or two 
other acquaintances lost sight of her at the same 
time, and called on us for tidings of her ; so I 
think the vanishing must have meant brief illness 
and death. 

I recollect her telling us once of much insolence 
endured while she was living over a little dairy in 
Kensington — insolence based on her manifest 
poverty and her presumed " stuck-upness." " But 
I know how to deal with these people," she said. 
" I took all quite quietly, as if I did not notice 
what was meant, but a day or two afterwards I 
took out a piece of Turkey carpet and hung it 
over the banister, and I washed a piece of fine 
old lace and hung it up to dry. I heard that 
woman come out of her shop and look at the 
things, and presently she was whispering to her 
cronies, and next time I went downstairs they 
were quite civil — quite servile." 
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She always looked well-dressed and lady-like, 
yet her garments were little more than " gentle 
rags." I remember once meeting her walking in 

scorching sunshine. " Oh, Miss Mac !" I 

cried, with youth's rash ignorance, " why don't 
you put up your parasol ?" She had one in her 
hand. With a smile, she opened it. It hung in 
ribbons. " That's why I don't put it up, my 
dear," she said, and went off, laughing heartily. 

I was duly taken to the Exhibition of 185 1, being 
then eight years old. The crush along the roads 
of Piccadilly and Knightsbridge was fearful, and 
we had a terrible experience on our return, for 
rain was falling heavily, and neither shelter nor 
vehicle was to be had. I have a distinct recollec- 
tion of the beauty of the big glass building, which 
enclosed many of the fine trees of Hyde Park- 
My memory tells me that the show, though I then 
thought it glorious, was heterogeneous and gaudy. 
Of details, I remember " the Queen of Spain's 
jewels," which looked to me like a pair of stays 
encrusted with diamonds and precious stones ; a 
wax model of a Pope in full canonicals ; some fine 
" groups " in silver ; a model of Eddy stone Light- 
house ; a breakwater ; and a piece of statuary 
showing a dog saving a child from a serpent. I 
remember that I demanded unceasing interest 
from my eldest sister and a cousin who escorted us, 
saying to them, " Why did you bring me out, 
unless you mean to attend to me ?" and calling 
blushes to their faces by announcing, " People 
are looking at us, and they take you two for my 
papa and mamma." I have a distinct remem- 
brance that I knew I was mischievous, and de- 
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lighted in it . The words " papa " and " mamma ' ' 
my father never allowed us to use to himself or my 
mother. He always insisted on the proper English 
titles. 

I had troubles in those days that nobody knew 
of. A house fell down in the Strand, killing one 
or two people. This made me very anxious. I 
knew our house was old, and in the little panelled 
counting-house I noted wide cracks in the wall. 
Of course, they were only in the wainscoting, 
due to the great dryness of the place. I did not 
know this. To me, they threatened a final and 
fatal crash. Every day I examined them, and 
trembled when they seemed wider. I do not think 
I ever spoke on the subject. The most tenderly- 
guarded children live, after all, in a separate world 
of their own. 

It was about this time that I established for 
myself a kind of reputation as " uncanny " — as 
unaccountable to myself as to everybody else. 
It lay at the base of what became rather a house- 
hold mystery. A regular visitor of ours was a 
young kinsman from the North, to whom my 
father had shown much kindness. It was this 
young man's habit to look in upon us early in the 
evening, go away to carry through some business 
with a neighbour of ours, and then return to us 
for supper. On a certain occasion which was to 
prove memorable he " dropped in " as usual, 
bringing with him a beautiful book, a gift for me. 
He seemed quite his usual self, and when he went 
away he said he would return within an hour. 
One hour passed, two hours. The family began 
to question, " What can have become of him ?" 
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Thereupon I, a child about eight, looked into my 
eldest sister's face and asked : " Do you think he 
means ever to come back ?" I cannot tell what 
impelled this utterance. My sister, fourteen years 
my senior, used to whisper afterwards that, as I 
asked this unexpected question, the expression on 
my face was strange and witch-like. But the 
visitor never did come back. Though for years 
he was constantly in our neighbourhood, and 
though he struck up an intimacy with relations 
on my mother's side, of which we never heard till 
long afterwards, yet not one of us ever again even 
saw him. None of us ever knew the reason why, 
and I never knew what made me utter my queer 
forecast. 

This happened a few months after my father's 
death. My father, who had lost all his four sons 
in their earliest years, had never seemed to rally 
after the death of my sister Elizabeth in her open- 
ing womanhood. From then till his death he was 
more or less an invalid, and through those months 
I was his constant companion. He often talked 
to me, rather, I fancy, as " thinking aloud " than 
as realizing that I heard, though once or twice my 
interruptions must have reminded him that I had 
ears. Once he spoke dreamily of his loneliness in 
his early days in London, and I, seven years old, 
said : " But why did you not get married ?" 
Again he spoke, less as answering me than as 
turning over the leaves of the past : " I had to 
pay my debts. I would not marry till I owed 
nobody a penny." The impression never left me. 

His very last words were for me, spoken after 
he had been thought unconscious. Then I was 
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sent out of his room, and presently my eldest 
sister came to me and said that " father was at 
rest." It was a warm, sunshiny July afternoon, 
and I was in the little counting-house, where father 
and I had spent so much happy time together. 

I think that since the death of Elizabeth I had 
had time to learn what loss means ; for, fond as I 
had been of her, whose pet I was, I grieved much 
more deeply for my father, whom I missed at 
every turn. 

No more sitting on his knee in the firelight on 
Sunday evenings when the others were out, hear- 
ing stories of his boyhood in Buchan — of the hole 
in the hill, where tradition said a piper went in 
and came back no more ; of the " standing stones " 
near his father's farm, so very difficult to count. 
No more discussion of Bible characters, and whis- 
pered admissions that we did not like Jael, and 
thought Jacob a mean fellow. 

No more going with him for afternoon excur- 
sions on the river, notably to Greenwich, whose. 
Hospital was then noisy and merry with its com- 
pany of old naval pensioners. We used to watch 
them at tea, and they would pour some in a saucer 
and give it to me, and once an old sailor took me 
on his knee, and said : " Now, missy, don't forget 
you've sat on the knee of one of Nelson's men." 
I remember, too, that there was a negro among 
them, one of the merriest. 

I always thank my father for one beautiful 
memory. At the back of the shop there was a 
little cupboard, where he kept blacking and 
brushes, with which every Saturday afternoon he 
brightened his boots for to-morrow's church-going, 
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not approving of a woman-servant doing this. 
Once, when I was so Uttle that I could scarcely 
walk, I doddered to the cupboard, and leaned 
over the little door, which was low enough even 
for my stature. My father called this " holding 
the door open for him, and helping him," and ever 
afterwards he summoned me to do this, and I 
proudly went " to help father." It was only long 
after his death that I found the door would 
stand open of itself ! Well might I dedicate my 
first book to " the memory of my father," who 
" showed us what God means when He bids us call 
Him ' Our Father.' " Owing to my recollection 
of the pride and joy of those Saturday afternoons, 
the smell of blacking remains to this day as pleasant 
and grateful to me as it was obnoxious to the bitter 
memories of Charles Dickens. 



CHAPTER III 

A girls' school fifty years ago 

Let us give a backward glance to what general 
female education was fifty years ago, before col- 
leges, high schools, and public schools were in- 
augurated. In England it was then rare to find 
a working woman who could read with enough 
freedom to give pleasure to herself, rare indeed to 
discover one who could write with facility. 

About i860, when I had a Sunday class of girls, 
working men's daughters, who through the week 
attended a great London National School — their 
ages ranged from eight to twelve — only one of 
them could read a verse in the Gospels with 
pleasing fluency. On inquiry, I found that she 
had spent six months of every year in the country 
with grandparents, and, while there, had attended 
a little " dame " school. These " dames " did not 
teach much, yet what they did teach some of them 
taught thoroughly. 

Much of the " higher " education received by 
girls at that period was given in " boarding- 
schools." Plenty of these were shabby-genteel, 
and " shoddy " to the lowest degree. But not aU. 
The best type of private governess, when she no 
longer cared for the restraints of a " resident " 

50 
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appointment, generally sought this way of exer- 
cising her profession. 

There were, however, many people who would 
not send their daughters to boarding-schools, 
either because they thought them unnatural, and 
therefore pernicious (as did my father), or because 
they were not inclined to incur the expense of an 
artificial home where a real one already existed. 
Yet in some districts, even of large cities, there 
was very poor provision for the daily teaching of 
girls. 

Any woman who felt it necessary to earn her 
bread, or who desired to increase her pocket- 
money, found it possible to secure pupils simply 
by putting a " plate " on her door and sending 
round a few circulars. Some of these " plates " 
bore high-sounding words. " College for Ladies " 
might mean nothing more than a needy woman 
and a dozen little girls in the back-parlour of a 
lodging-house. Nobody knew what the woman 
knew, or what was her faculty for imparting 
knowledge. Worse still, she might be as super- 
ficial in morals as in mind, and she too seldom 
had standards higher than " gentility." 

The only hopeful feature in the matter was the 
inherently temporary nature of these efforts. 
Even this, however, sometimes cut the wrong 
way. Necessity constantly drove new com- 
petitors into the field, and some of these " ladies " 
had no hesitation in canvassing vigorously for 
pupils already placed. I can give the educational 
history of one girl whose school-days ended only 
a few years before mine began. It started in 
what seems to have been an exceedingly fair 

4—2 
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specimen of this sort of "establishment." Its 
head was the middle-aged daughter of a deceased 
French gentleman who had been driven from his 
own country by earHer political troubles. She 
was a gentlewoman, and full of dainty accom- 
pUshments. The mother of the girl I write of 
had herself " finished " under this lady. Yet her 
honest httle enterprise was finally pulled down, 
while she herself vanished into depths of poverty, 
by the competition of a needy widow, shabby- 
genteel alike in mind and character, but who had 
well-to-do connections who besought their circle 
of acquaintance to give her their " patronage." 
In this widow's house there was not the most 
elementary arrangement for a school, nor any 
preparation for it in her own habits. Her effort 
had been able to destroy a better one, but could 
not uphold itself, and presently lapsed. 

The girl's next move was to another school just 
then started by the two daughters of a dead army 
officer. From what I have heard, they were 
probably better bred and instructed than some 
of their compeers, but were worse in character, 
their habits proving to be decidedly irregular. 
Their style of thought — or, rather, of the want of 
it — is indicated by one of them pleading pity for 
herself "as an orphan " when she was over fifty 
years of age, and, as my father said, might well 
have been a grandmother ! 

This peripatetic pupil ended her school-life in 
the school wherein all mine was passed. 

This school was certainly a very different affair. 
In some ways, indeed, it was so good that, making 
allowance for general social progress, I have felt 
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that it is scarcely fair to infer that ordered female 
education began only with the " high schools," 
though I freely concede that they removed it 
further from mere chance, and lifted it to a more 
permanent basis. Still, the type of lady-superin- 
tendent must ever remain a fluctuating quantity, 
and her possession of moral elevation, social grace, 
and intellectual culture, or her lack of these, will 
have always to be reckoned with. 

This school was kept by three ladies whose 
father had been a travelled and literary man. 
They, too, had owed their earlier education to 
that French lady whose sad fate I have recorded, 
but they had kept up intellectual life by reading 
and moving in cultivated society. They had 
started their school in their father's house, but it 
was so admirably suited for their enterprise that, 
when it succeeded brilliantly, they did not need 
to change. It was an old roomy Charles II. house 
not far from Covent Garden. It had an open 
entry, and an outer and an inner hall — a perfect 
arrangement for the attendants of younger pupils 
and for the toilet requirements of all. Its sanita- 
tion was always carefully supervised. The chief 
schoolroom was on the first floor, large and lofty, 
with three huge windows and other means of 
ventilation, and had great fireplaces at each end. 
It was a tremendous room, as will be understood 
when I say that on the occasion of the annual 
" reception," though all the pupils— sometimes 
numbering seventy — all the staff, and sundry 
visitors were present, there was not the slightest 
sense of crowding. Everything about the place 
was stately and refined. It was reached by a 
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staircase with a noble curve. There were Ufe- 
size carvings of couching greyhounds over each of 
its lofty panelled doors. Its mantelshelves bore 
great china vases of no mean quality, and its 
furniture consisted of three class-tables so polished 
that we could see our faces in them, a small round 
table, a cupboard, some bookshelves-, chairs for 
the teachers, backless forms, alas ! foi* ourselves, 
and a long line of desks. 

Behind this room was the apartment where 
music and singing lessons were given, and so well 
was this old house " deafened " that scarcely the 
faintest sound penetrated to the schoolroom. 
Upstairs was a very pleasant chamber, where 
during certain hours one of the sisters gave 
instruction to eight or ten little boys, generally 
brothers of girls below. Here, also, the same lady 
supervised all the needlework, which was her 
speciality. 

None of these boys, confined chiefly to the 
smaller schoolroom, were older than ten or eleven. 
But many of the girls were of the same age, and 
as some of the boys joined in classes taught by 
visiting masters, a certain amount of rivalry went 
on., I was something of a favourite with our first 
writing-master, and he used — very wrongly — to 
play off my tiny precocities against the heavy 
loutishness of a certain large lad. He made me 
help this puzzled boy with his sums, and on one 
occasion he said to me : " How old are you ?" 
(emphasis on the pronoun). " Nine," I answered. 
" And how old are you ?" he asked the boy, who, 
having just made a special exhibition of stupidity, 
saw the drift of these questions, and answered 
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with a big sob : " Only nine, too." " Ah/' said 
the master, " and when were you nine ? When 
was your birthday ?" " Last January," booed 
the lad, the month being then November. " And 
when were you nine ?" asked the master of me. 
" I shall be nine next December," I said ; and the 
poor boy's attempt at self-defence met with a 
general titter. It was an utterly wrong way of 
action on the part of the master, and left such 
shame and bitterness behind that, years after, 
when we were young man and maiden, that youth 
used to flee from the very sight of me ! 

Another boy, lively and mischievous, took it 
into his head to favour me with something like 
" calf-love." When school was over, the head- 
governess always dismissed each of us by name, 
so that we should not appear in crowds in the 
street, while it made it easy for her, as the observant 
of us soon discovered, so to manipulate our dis- 
missals as to break up any companionship which 
did not seem to her to be desirable. But though 
this boy might chance to be dismissed among the 
first, and I to linger till the last, it made no differ- 
ence — there he was, lying in wait round a corner, 
a door or two below the school. At last, incited 
by another girl, I very unkindly made complaint 
about this. The governess, not without signs of 
suppressed amusement, punished him by tying on 
him a card marked " Idler." Both complaint and 
punishment left us perfectly good friends. I never 
heard of him after he grew too big for our school, 
but it was an odd coincidence that we were married 
on the same day (as I saw by the newspapers), and 
that, had I been wedded in the church where both 
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my parents and grandparents had been married— 
as I should have been also, but for the merest 
accident — our bridal parties would have actually 
" met at the altar rails "! 

I give these trifling incidents as my little con- 
tribution to the new subject of " mixed education." 

Besides the three sisters, the resident staff also 
included two young women, generally former 
pupils, who instructed and helped the little ones, 
and thus received their own training in tuition. 
Languages and " accomplishments," writing, arith- 
metic, English composition, and ultimately botany 
and geology, were taught by " visiting " masters. 
In my earliest school-days the master who took 
all these English " branches " was a dear old 
gentleman of genial manners and clearest clerkly 
caligraphy, whose sudden death filled us all, 
teachers and taught, with almost filial grief. He 
was succeeded by a much younger man of more 
progressive views, who threw aside the old " com- 
position-book," one of whose exercises consisted 
in working out the number of transpositions of 
words possible in such an inspiriting sentence as 
" John was buried here." This master set us 
straightway to write essays and stories. But he 
had not much comprehension of the outlook of a 
small girl of eleven, or he would scarcely have 
proposed for my earliest effort, " The Four Capitals 
— Jerusalem, Athens, Rome, and London — ^and 
their Influence on the World." I broke my heart 
over it for a week, then I wrote something — what 
I can neither remember nor imagine. The master 
made no remark, but future subjects were simpler. 
He proved a severe critic, but just, and he knew 
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how to commend. He started a class for mental 
arithmetic. In that I excelled my compeers, but 
the faculty afterwards quite deserted me. He 
changed our botany and geology lessons into 
" lectures," thus accustoming us to take notes. 
I hated dissecting the flowers, and generally kept 
my specimens. I preferred the geology course, 
and worked it up in the geological section of the 
British Museum. I think one of my fellow-pupils 
did the same. I have often wondered why a 
master with such advanced ideas did not ask 
leave to take his class either there or to the 
Geological Museum in Jermyn Street. Perhaps 
he did make the offer, and the head-mistress may 
have disapproved. He also taught us " the use 
of the globes," but I never cared for it, and never 
progressed beyond some of the most rudimentary 
facts. 

In other schools this gentleman taught drawing, 
and he used models of houses, furniture, and 
classic busts instead of " copies." Our own visit- 
ing drawing-master lived in constant fear lest he 
should be superseded by " this clever young man," 
as he called him. Our drawing-master was an 
excellent artist, but an untrained teacher. He 
gave us admirable " copies " qi landscapes, but 
few hints how to observe in Nature. He had met 
Turner, and told me of many of his oddities. Out 
of the large school his class never attracted more 
than three or four, and sometimes I was his only 
pupil. 

Music was taught by a visiting master and 
mistress, the youngest of the three sisters who 
kept the school undertaking the junior pupils. I 
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remember that one of these pupils had appeared 
quite satisfactory in her pianoforte work ; then 
she was required to learn singing. From her first 
effort she returned flushed and tearful, and the 
trouble was soon disclosed — she had absolutely no 
ear. She had worked at the piano as she might 
at a typewriter or a sewing-machine. 

A dancing-master was also in attendance, but 
as his hours were fixed outside our school-hours, 
and I did not take his subject, I know nothing of 
him or his doings. 

French was taught by a visiting French lady, 
who was very careful to drill us well in the verbs, 
regular and irregular. She remained for two hours 
three times a week, having two classes — elemen- 
tary and advanced. All her pupils were supposed 
to use only French in addressing each other during 
school-hours, but the rule was not very stringently 
enforced. We were free to talk in French to each 
other when English speech would have condemned 
us to be " called out," and to take " the mark " — 
a backboard — ^until we could detect some other 
culprit to take our place — a horrid method. 

This " backboard " was a flat piece of wood of 
the average width of our shoulders, with a straight 
handle at each end by which we kept it in position. 
I and two or three others enjoyed the exercise — 
or, rather, the severe attitude — and often asked 
for it voluntarily when we were not required to 
play spy. There were also " poles," with which 
we went through sundry gyrations. But all these 
matters were left much to our own sweet will, and 
those who most needed these exercises were 
allowed to shirk them. 
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The earlier hours of every Thursday were free 
from visiting- teachers. After a few small classes 
had been taken, the head-mistress, an alert lady, 
always clad in severely-cut dresses of rich brocade, 
marshalled us round the walls of the great room, 
not according to age, but to height. We were 
then in rotation put through the Church Cate- 
chism. I fear most of us chiefly studied the two 
or three answers which came about " our place " 
rather than the Catechism as a whole. Of course, 
under such circumstances, the unexpected absence 
of three or four pupils above us caused some con- 
sternation. We received neither explanations nor 
comments. It was pure routine. Next we went 
through a few simple gymnastics of the kind now 
known as " Swedish "; then we filed past the head- 
mistress, each of us, when in front of her, making 
a profound obeisance after the style of a debutante 
at a Court drawing-room. If we failed in dignity 
or grace, we had to stand aside and repeat our 
performance after the file had passed. I may add 
here that in entering or leaving the big school- 
room we were always required to make a slight 
obeisance. 

After this march past the elder girls gathered 
round the head-mistress, and began a reading of 
one of the historical books of the Bible. We 
each read one verse, and the reading generally 
passed round twice. After this the head-mistress 
read aloud some work of fiction. Thus we went 
through the whole of the lengthy " Fairchild 
Family." Then she took up Miss Edge worth's 
works, and one or two American story-books. 

Thursday afternoon, too, was the time when the 
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head-governess gave us some simple lessons in 
astronomy, making them as practical as she could 
by using a very handsome orrery — a thing pos- 
sessed probably by few schools of that period. 

Enghsh grammar, history, and geography were 
taught by the sister-proprietresses themselves, the 
youngest taking the juniors and the eldest the 
seniors. Grammar was very well taught ; history 
was poor. We began with English, then went on 
to Roman, then Greek, then French. No effort 
was made to help us to get these records into right 
relations. We had good maps for that period. 
One pupil and myself came to the end of the 
ordinary geography lessons, and were put on to 
ancient geography. We were left to pronounce 
the hard words the best way we could, nor was 
there any connection set up between these and 
the historical characters or incidents which alone 
give them significance. One day we two girls 
caught the head-mistress in an act of flagrant 
carelessness, into which, alas ! I fear she was 
betrayed by the confidence which in a general 
way we two really deserved. A half -written letter 
lay on her desk while we recited our lesson, and 
from time to time she added a few words to it. 
Suddenly our knowledge came to an end, and we 
ventured to substitute a well-sounding word for 
the name we had forgotten. Emboldened by 
success, we both went on so glibly that she sus- 
pected nothing, and we finished scatheless, save 
by prick of our own conscience. 

The objectionable system of prize-giving was 
then unquestioned. Two prizes, junior and senior, 
were given in each subject. I must say that, so 
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far as such a function can be done fairly and well, 
it was so done. A memorandum-book was assigned 
to each pupil, wherein " marks " were daily en- 
tered or blanks left by default. There were four 
or even six marks for " lessons," allowing for some 
to be struck off without leaving absolute blank ; 
two marks for " conduct," admitting of " good " 
and " fair "; one mark for punctuality, and so on. 
These were read aloud daily as the school broke 
up, and protests or explanations were always lis- 
tened to. Among the prizes I got were the poetical 
works of Crabbe and Coleridge, and, much as I 
dislike the system, I must confess I thereby won 
a lifelong joy. 

The schoolroom had a " maid," who received 
in part payment of her services some lessons in 
English. Some of us were rather sorry for her — 
these lessons were so continually interrupted, and 
a few of the girls treated her with great insolence. 
One of the maid's functions was to bring up the 
hand-basin, soap, and towels for our use after 
luncheon. This was the only " nasty " arrange- 
ment in the school. All the sixty or seventy girls 
washed in the same little basin and in the same 
water. It used to be a great art with two or three 
of us to manage to be among the first users. 

My school-life had few episodes. The tragically 
sudden death of the old writing-master ; the death 
by fireside burning of the youngest of a family 
who had four members in the school ; the mysteri- 
ous and sudden deaths before Monday morning of 
two sweet little girls who had been among us on 
the previous Saturday ; the expulsion of a girl who 
flagrantly insulted one of the junior teachers ; the 
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visit of an old pupil, married, who brought her 
baby ; a marriage in the house opposite the school, 
when a girl of nineteen espoused Charles Good- 
year, the inventor of vulcanized india - rubber, 
then a man between fifty and sixty, broken and 
feeble — such were our short and simple annals. 

I remember, too, one mischievous girl, the tallest 
in the school, learning nothing, and ever in dis- 
grace. She once managed to busy herself with a 
work-basket near the dignified head-mistress's 
chair during her temporary absence from the 
room. When the lady returned she sat down to 
the sharp " pop-pop " of crackers, one of which 
had been inserted under each leg of her seat. 

When I was about twelve years old I had a 
curious experience in connection with this school. 
One night I dreamed that I was on my way there 
when I noticed in front of me a tall, elderly, grey- 
bearded gentleman, accompanied by two tall girls 
in deepest mourning. The three went into the 
school-house, the girls going straight upstairs, 
while the old gentleman paused in the vestibule 
and spoke to me, but of what he said I had no 
waking recollection. It was not near " a quarter :" 
I had no expectancy of new fellow-pupils ; yet, on 
going into the schoolroom a few days afterwards, 
I found seated there the two willowy young 
mourners of my dream. Many weeks after, while 
taking my drawing-lesson, the head-governess hap- 
pened to address these girls by name. The draw- 
ing-master turned and looked at them, and then, 
bending over me, asked : " Do you know where 
those girls come from ?" I said " No," but I 
believed they lived in a certain street opening off 
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the Strand. " Then," said he, " they are the 

girls, in mourning for their father. I often thought 
what a striking model his head would make, with 
his splendid grey beard." 

I never had the slightest association with those 
girls. We never exchanged even a single word. 
I felt no astonishment at the incident, and I do 
not think I mentioned it till long afterwards. I 
was quite accustomed to live in an inner world 
where strange things happened.* 

The cost of education in this school was two 
guineas a quarter for all branches of " English," 
as taught by the mistresses and the English 
master, and one guinea per quarter for each other 
subject. Most of the pupils took at least two 
of these extras, so that the full annual charge 
would average about sixteen guineas per annum, 
exclusive of books, music, and drawing and sewing 
materials. German and Latin were offered on the 
prospectus, but during my school-days they were 
not asked for. 

It should be remembered that most of these 
sixty or seventy pupils, both by status and for- 
tune, were of those who in these days would 
accept " State-aided education." 

It bears pathetic witness to the vastness and 
complexity of London that, though every one of 
my school-fellows came from within short walking 
distances, and though after I left school I remained 
in my own old home for fully ten years, yet I 
never again met any of my former comrades, save 

* I told this story with sundry amplifications unnecessary 
here, though few of them were imaginary, in a tale called the 
" Misses Lowman," which appeared in the Argosy. 
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one, quite a near neighbour. In recent years I 
have been told that a lady, accompanying her 
husband on a political lecturing tour, had remarked 
that she and I had been school-fellows. Of course, 
her married name hid her girlhood's identity, and 
I can but wonder who she was in those far-away 
days. All the rest have vanished utterly. 

Though I had not been a patient of his for 
several years, it was our old family doctor who 
advised my removal from school before I was 
fourteen. I think he was right — ^in my own case 
certainly so. I remained at home, occupied the 
early morning hours with domestic duties, took 
long walks with my eldest sister, assumed charge 
of my own wardrobe, and did much reading with- 
out any apparent direction, save what I could get 
from my old favourite Blair. In those days I 
read Shakespeare's plays (I bought them with 
" saved-up " Christmas-boxes, in that little alley 
between Oxford Street and Tottenham Court Road 
where Gissing lived in some of his hardest years), 
Milton's works (even some of his prose), Jeremy 
Taylor, Bacon's " Essays," Tasso's " Jerusalem 
Delivered " (in translation), Spenser's " Faery 
Queen," and the works of Crabbe, Campbell, Cole- 
ridge, Young, Pope, and Wordsworth. Some of 
these poets I bought in a little plain tenpenny 
edition issued by Milner and Sowerby, of Halifax. 
I read story-books as they came in my way, espe- 
cially enjoying Jean Ingelow's tales as they ap- 
ipeared in the Youth's Magazine. But I knew 
nothing of the popular fiction- writers of that day 
— I do not know who they were — and I never 
cared for prose if I could get poetry, though it 
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may be seen that my poets were of granitic 
type. 

I think our old doctor's idea was that the young 
female brain, to get justice, requires a time safe 
from outside forcing, and that " scholarship " 
might be better renewed five or six years later. 
But before that time it was in the School of Life 
that I was called to graduate. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE BATTLE OF LIFE — ^WHO HELPED AND WHO 
HINDERED 

After so sheltered a childhood, perhaps when one 
was just seventeen it was a little hard to have 
it sprung upon one that the " business," which 
had kept all its promises for at least two centuries, 
was at last involved in debts of many hundreds 
of pounds. 

For this startling reverse there were several 
causes. The environment had changed ; residents 
had gone off to suburbs. My mother had little 
business acumen or enterprise, and could not 
adapt herself to new conditions. She waited for 
the return of the past ! Then she had insisted 
that my father should leave as his executor one of 
her own brothers, instead of the staunch old 
bachelor friend and neighbour whom he had 
desired to appoint. The brother proved a broken 
reed. He took no interest, gave no advice. He 
knew how to prosper financially himself, but he 
never helped anybody else to prosperity (some- 
how, those two faculties very rarely go together). 
Then, among her daughters, my mother had one 
who was a dead failure as a household help, and 
who regarded herself as injured by being " kept in 
the background." My poor mother, withdrawing 
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her more active eldest daughter^ put the other into 
the shop, imagining that " business might wake 
her up." Alas ! she helped to put it to sleep. 

I, his youngest child, the confidante of my 
father's dreamy musings in his last days, knew how 
he had hated debt. To his mind, the bankrupt — 
the man who had not " pulled up " before others 
were involved in his loss — was simply a thief. At 
every point of his life he had proved that he re- 
garded " a good name as better than riches." 
How was I to retain this priceless heritage ? Out 
of his grave in the forlorn Camden Town grave- 
yard he seemed to charge me to see that nobody 
lost by confidence which must have been mainly 
given to his high credit. 

The debt was all wholesale debt. My mother 
may be absolutely acquitted of any active extra- 
vagance. The largest creditor, I now feel, had 
only himself to blame. He had allowed debt 
rapidly to accumulate (it did not begin till long 
after my father's death) because he thought that, 
though the business might be going down, my 
mother was certain to have private means, on 
which, of course, he could assert his claim. He 
admitted this himself. Alas ! all such private 
means as my mother had ever had were exhausted 
before she had begun to get in debt. 

The other and smaller creditor was a compara- 
tively poor man, and was much more sympathetic, 
always ready with counsel, and very resolute not 
to allow our debt to increase. 

But I, poor little soul ! then thought neither of 
this nor of that. I thought only how the stain^of 
debt was to be finally removed, and how it might 
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be at once possible to begin to earn enough money 
to fill the gap of business loss and keep things 
going just as they were. I could not dream of 
change. I could imagine no home except that 
dim old house. 

I had often thought of " literature," and had 
begun to write verses and pester editors. But 
even before some of the best and kindest of these 
had sent me warnings I had begun to understand 
that in its earlier stages it offered no prompt 
rewards ; so, now that urgent necessity had arisen, 
what could I do ? 

Very few women of the middle-classes were at 
work in those days. Indeed, the middle-classes 
had got into a snobbish way of dropping from 
their ranks any women who worked outside their 
own homes, or even actively within them. Teach- 
ing was allowed, and politely patronized. " Man- 
tua-making " had ceased to be the refuge of the 
orphan daughters of officers and clergymen. Few 
women served in shops, even the shops of their 
fathers or brothers. Indeed, that melancholy 
state of things prevailed in which the daughters 
of the smaller professional men and of weU- 
established shopkeepers did simply nothing, the 
fine embroidery, the pickling and preserving, and 
all the other handicrafts of their grandmothers, 
passing away from them, while nothing had come 
in their stead. 

I know all the strictures on the manners and 
customs of female education and training nowa- 
days, and while I can see some truth in these 
strictures, yet I consider female education and 
training are now infinitely advanced from what 
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in general went immediately before. If after her 
school-days a girl trifled away six or seven years 
in idleness and frivolity, was she fitted either to 
face the world on her own account or to manage a 
home of her own ? 

My first independent movement was not very 
ambitious. I might dream of wonders in the 
future, but a few ready shillings were necessary 
even to buy one's gloves and shoes — those 
wretched things which will keep wearing out, 
and which wore out all the quicker on account 
of almost daily literary pilgrimages to Paternoster 
Row and Fleet Street. 

Therefore sometimes I turned my steps in 
another direction. I went to the Soho Bazaar — 
a forgotten institution now — where " gentle- 
women " kept stalls, and " ladies " came and 
made purchases. I sewed a strip of embroidery, 
and ventured to offer it to one of these gentle- 
women, whose stall was spread with dainty white 
garments. She did not buy that day, but she 
said, if I brought three strips of the same kind, 
she might look at them. I duly reappeared with 
three strips, and she bought them for gd. each — 
2s. 3d. in all — and the strips had cost at least 
3d., and the embroidery cotton about i|d. After- 
wards she sometimes paid a shilling a strip, and 
for very much wider strips she occasionally gave a 
little more. The average strip meant a row of 
button-holed " scallops," with a little open- worked 
sprig in each scallop. It was a cruel task. My 
eldest sister and I, using all our leisure time, could 
not possibly earn more than is. 6d. per week 
between us. Good sound work was required. I 
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kept my strip at hand while I sat composing my 
" poems," and I sewed a sprig or penned a verse 
as inspiration came. 

I do not know why it was that I never offered 
any of our Uttle industry at the stalls of the 
Pantheon, another bazaar then held in Oxford 
Street on the site of premises now occupied by 
Messrs. Gilbey. The Pantheon got its name from 
being a round building, with stalls both on the 
floor and in the gallery. I think it was a strictly 
commercial venture. It had a pretty open-air 
aviary, stocked with gorgeous parrots. This, with 
its picture-gallery, were my childhood's delights. 
The latter, among many smaller pictures, boasted 
two gigantic canvases by Hay don — " The Raising 
of Lazarus " and " The Stoning of Aristides." 

Payments of 2S. 3d. at intervals of a few weeks 
would never make any impression on ;f8oo of 
debt. They could not even avert that debt's 
increase. Something more must be done, and 
that speedily. I took little counsel with my 
family, for I knew it would hurt their feelings, 
and that I should get discouraged. I tramped 
about the streets, looking in certain shop-windows, 
where in those days advertisements were exposed, 
but I could see nothing that could possibly suit 
me. Yet I did go to the address given on one 
placard. It was somewhere in Clerkenwell — a 
poor court off a poor street, where, in a room un- 
commonly like a loft, a humble mechanic taught 
the sewing-machine — then a novelty — and found 
work for his pupils. He charged no fee — only 
claimed a fortnight's free work. He had one or 
two nice-looking girls in his employment, and 
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everything seemed quite respectable and homely. 
There was another applicant along with myself — 
a decent woman of seven or eight and twenty — 
who told me that she had been a tailoress — hand- 
sewing — but had recognized that sewing-machines 
were to be the order of the new day. The 
" master " showed us his wage-book to prove 
that he really had work to give, but my experi- 
enced companion was not satisfied with its revela- 
tions. The sums paid, said she, were more often 
of 8s. weekly than 15s. The " master " told us 
that we could come again next day if we thought 
of entering his employment, and we both thanked 
him and left. I do not suppose she ever returned, 
and neither did I. 

It was due probably to the singular atmosphere 
of exclusiveness in which I had been reared that 
I made these humble experiments with feelings 
not unlike what might be those of a Princess in 
exile. They had got to be made, and I made 
them sincerely and honestly. But I felt them 
essentially temporary — a " present necessity," dis- 
connected alike from my prim past and from some 
strange future which lay in the background of my 
mind, as thought of return to the throne may be 
in the minds of exiled royalty. I took everything 
as " adventure," though I could not then realize 
how priceless these experiences were to prove both 
in the development of my own nature and for 
future literary work. 

I made also a fruitless application at the 
Woman's Law Copying Office in Portugal Street, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, then conducted by Miss Maria 
Rye, a tall lady, severe of aspect and speech. 
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It was a branch of those efforts to extend 
women's employment which were then being made 
by Miss Bessie Parkes (Madame Belloc), Miss 
Emily Davies, and other ladies. 

When I was eighteen, some verses of mine 
brought me under Mrs. S. C. Hall's influence. 
She, in advising me to postpone my search for 
literary work, set herself, in view of my circum- 
stances, to make her advice practicable. She 
introduced me to one of the directors of the 
Electric Telegraph Company, which was then a 
private enterprise. She had previously done the 
same good office for a daughter of Seymour, the 
hapless artist who began the illustration of 
Dickens's works, but who, dying, had left his 
widow and young family in very precarious 
circumstances. 

The central offices of the company were in 
Telegraph Street, Moorgate Street — a huge build- 
ing, but a mere pigmy to the present premises. I 
passed through a very simple form of examination 
in rapid writing of difficult words from dictation, 
and received my appointment. There were then 
a hundred young women employed in the central 
ofl&ce, and the matron — a gentle and graceful 
widow-lady, who received me with great kindness 
— told me that, owing to my rapid writing, my 
ability to read French, and the power to under- 
stand and spell difficult and uncommon proper 
names — which my much reading had given me— 
my promotion was sure to be rapid. 

With the exception of two young women, who 
sat making entries in books in a little room off 
the staircase, all the one hundred women employees, 
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with nearly as many machines, were congregated 
in one huge apartment at the top of the building. 
The noise of the machines was incessant, and, 
without being loud, was most irritating to the 
nerves. 

Everybody was exceedingly kind to me. The 
director who had secured my appointment had 
evidently " leaked " on the subject of my literary 
tendencies, which Mrs. S. C. Hall had confided to 
him, and these appeared to make me interesting. 
AU the girls joined in the matron's prophecy of 
my rapid progress, and they did so quite as if they 
themselves enjoyed my prospects. But I was 
miserable. 

If there has been anything unbearable to me all 
my life, it is unceasing, mechanical noise. Then, 
I have no love for machines, and I felt sure that 
I should never master these. Further, the whole 
thing seemed to me a dreadful waste of woman- 
life. Nothing we did made any claim on our 
womanly qualities — we might have been all boys 
or young men, only I suppose we were the cheaper 
" material." I was especially worried by the sight 
of one bright girl, an exceptionally clever manipu- 
lator, to whom was entrusted the wire from 
Tattersalls, and who spent her whole time 
transmitting racing messages. I have set forth 
much that I saw, heard, and felt in those days 
in the experiences of Mary Olrig, in " Rab 
Bethune's Double." 

I struggled on for a fortnight. What ! was 
I once more to fail ignominiously ? Above all, 
was I to throw away the influence which Mrs. Hall 
had exercised on my behalf ? Only when I felt 
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that I could go on no longer did I write to her 
and disclose my misery, and seek her advice. 

Never shall I forget how kindly and sympa- 
thetically it was given. She did not even express 
wonder. " You must leave at once," she said. 
" We must find you something else." " When one 
door shuts, another opens " was a favourite 
proverb of hers. 

Next she gave me an introduction to Miss 
Bessie Parkes, at the Office for the Employment 
of Women, which was then in Langham Place. 
A few days after delivering the letter, I called 
there, and, to my great delight, was at once 
despatched to a house where temporary secretarial 
work was at that time urgently wanted. 

It was at the house of a professional man who 
was then a candidate for a certain public office. 
I found his wife in the library up to her knees in 
papers, and in the drawing-room three women 
were already busily writing. One of these, who 
was accompanied by a pretty young niece, was 
quite elderly ; a third, I learned afterwards, was 
a young daily governess, an orphan, who was 
thus employing her holiday leisure. The work 
given us to do at first was the addressing of 
envelopes. The lady in the library had informed 
me that payment wotdd be given at the rate of 
3s. per day of from nine to six, with an hour off 
for dinner, and afternoon-tea provided for us. 
I fell eagerly upon my task. The mistress of the 
house looked in once or twice, and took note of 
our performances, but said nothing. My com- 
panions remarked that " I was very quick." I 
found I could address from 1,200 to 1,500 envel- 
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opes in the day given us. I had never done such 
work before, and did not know whether that rate 
were slow or rapid. 

What was my surprise, on the third day, to find 
all my co-workers dismissed ! The old lady had 
told me that she had been engaged at 4s. a day, 
and doubtless the lower terms afterwards offered 
were due to the slowness of herself and her niece. 
I do not think they addressed 500 envelopes a day 
between them. The young governess got through 
about 800. Consequently, all innocently, I had 
done as much for my 3s. as the three put together 
had done for i6s. But what struck me painfully 
was that my wage was not raised, even to the 
4s. which they had been originally inclined to 
give. Worse than this, I was asked more than 
once to stay on till eight o'clock, and yet received 
only i8s. at the end of the week. On another 
occasion, owing to a stationer's default, work was 
stopped at three, and at the end of that week 
the paymistress offered me i6s. 6d. I demurred. 
" You worked only five and a half days this 
week," said she. " But I stayed late two evenings 
last week," I rejoined. She silently added the 
withheld is. 6d. 

During that engagement I learned a little of 
the ways of wire-pulling and of corruption. The 
master of the house was appealing for the help, 
both in money and furtherance, of all his brother 
professionals in the securing of this public office 
to their profession, since there was some danger 
of its passing to a candidate of another profession. 
Such help was being liberally extended. Yet he 
and his wife entertained proposals from the 
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rival candidate, and would have retired from the 
contest if he would have made his offer ample 
enough to suit their views. The conversation 
over this went on in my presence quite openly. 

Further, a well-known tradesman of the neigh- 
bourhood offended the lady by refusing to put 
her husband's election bills in his shop- window, 
all such advertisement being against his established 
rule. I was with her when this news came in. 
" He shall pay for this," she said. I remembered 
her words when, a few weeks afterwards, in a 
periodical over which she had much influence, 
this gentleman was accused of adulterating the 
goods he sold, the adulteration consisting in the 
application of an article which journeymen in that 
trade were apt to use surreptitiously to screen 
their own mistakes in manufacture, and of whose 
presence this shopkeeper declared himself to be 
entirely ignorant. 

This lady did some literary work — in its nature 
not very remunerative. A year or two after my 
first acquaintance with her she wrote to me, 
asking if I would make a fair copy of certain 
correspondence. It appeared that she had begged 
for and got special permission to send up a son of 
hers for a certain public-school examination when 
he was under the age specified. He had failed, 
whereupon she petitioned that he should be 
allowed to contest again — a course which would 
have been most unfair to other candidates and 
which I am glad to say was not permitted. For 
my copying I charged her the usual terms for 
such work. She chose to consider them exorbi- 
tant. " Why," she said tauntingly, " is mere 
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copjTing to be paid almost at the rate of literary 
work ?" I was doing some literary work by that 
time, and I quietly replied : " I do not find that is 
so !" I wanted nothing more to do with her. 

I afterwards had an engagement to copy out 
minutes of certain medical societies for Dr. 
Rutherford Russell, the well-known homeopath. 
I went daily to his house for about a fortnight, 
staying there from ten till five. He was always 
gentle and kind, and I did my work in a pleasant, 
quiet upper chamber, sparsely furnished, and 
overlooking a pleasant garden — an ideal work- 
room. I saw three daughters of the house, one 
of whom was singularly sweet and attractive. 
Mrs. Russell had much conversation with me. 
She told me that several ladies had refused to do 
the doctor's copying on the score that the medical 
matters were indecent. I never gave her any hint 
of my literary ambitions, and she expressed dismay 
at my giving myself up to a kind of work which, 
as she justly said, had no sound prospects. She 
urged emigration on me, and I listened and 
assented to her remarks, for I knew they were both 
wise and kind. I had my own reasons why I could 
not entertain her advice, but I kept my own 
counsel with a strange reserve, and I dare say she 
thought me as obdurate as foolish. 

From the same office I got many similar engage- 
ments. Once I had a very busy " spell." The 
secretary of the society wished to go for a holiday, 
and she suggested that I should take her place 
during her three weeks' absence. The hours 
were from eleven to five, dinner and tea (which 
she always had in the office) were also to be 
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served for me, and the cash remuneration was at 
the rate of ten shillings a week. I may say that 
house-room was given to these offices by Lady 
Monson, who herself occasionally used some of 
the upper chambers, and it was her servants who 
catered for the secretary. 

But, at the same time, I was offered an evening 
engagement to act as amanuensis to a literary 
woman, the hours to be from six till nine, re- 
muneration sixpence an hour. 

Now I lived in Bedford Street, the society's 
of&ce was in Langham Place, and the Uterary 
woman lived far beyond Highbury. The re- 
muneration did not leave much scope for omnibus 
fares, and, further, the omnibuses of those days 
were not conducive to punctuality. To complicate 
matters still further, just at that time Mr. Stevens, 
of the Sunday at Home, sent me some beautiful 
cuts, with the request that I would supply them 
with some verses. It was my very first literary 
commission, and so was on no account to be 
shelved. 

I managed thus : We had breakfast at eight, 
and when that was over I worked on my verses 
till ten, when I started off and walked to Langham 
Place. Literary work there was impossible. 
There was always something to be done in the 
office, and one was liable to perpetual interrup- 
tion. I got the servants to give me my tea at 
4.30, had everything in good train, so that when 
the clock struck five I could instantly turn the 
key in the office door and depart on my northern 
journey. I walked aU the way, timing myself 
by clocks on the road (I never had a watch till 
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my husband gave me one after our marriage), and 
hastening or slackening my footsteps accordingly. 
When my three hours' work was complete, I 
walked back to Bedford Street, and the dark, 
empty suburban roads were sometimes a little 
creepily fearsome. But I was so delighted with 
my week's product — nineteen shillings in hand, 
and something coming for my verses — that I only 
wished things could continue so permanently. 
Of course, it was tiring, and it was very nasty 
when it rained. But each section of my work 
had its own interest, and if I went to bed very 
weary, still, it was with a happy sense of " some- 
thing accomplished, something done." 

The work at the society's offices was rather 
depressing. It meant confronting, advising, and 
making notes concerning an ever-flowing stream 
of feminine misfortune, misery, and incapacity. 
Most of the women who came to the ofhce belonged 
to the middle classes, and nearly aU were middle- 
aged. There was a deadly gentility about them, 
and though they represented themselves as in dire 
distress, or as dependent on relations not able or 
wiUing to maintain them, they were frequently 
very well dressed — quite grand, indeed, as com- 
pared with my own shabby little self. They were 
" ready to do anything." They could do nothing. 
They seemed to hope for work on the plea that 
they were " so well connected." 

Those who really movedjmy sympathy were old 
governesses, who could no longer get pupils, and 
who, though they had earned considerable salaries, 
had saved nothing, often because they had sup- 
ported aged parents, or had educated young 
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brothers, now sometimes dead, but more often 
married and ungrateful. I remember one of 
these ladies, with a face still bright and winning, 
who took a sovereign from her purse, and holding 
it up, said, " This is niy last." I remember, too, 
an attractive young woman, with an earnest, 
anxious face, who gave her name with the prefix 
of " Mrs.," and was eager for work, because her 
husband was incapacitated by illness. What 
became of those poor people ? Of course, when 
my little term of office ended, I heard no more 
about them. It was rather a heart-breaking 
experience, the more so because I felt, even then, 
that most of these poor people needed to be helped 
out of themselves before anybody could give 
them any other help worth having. 

My " literary woman " — with whom my even- 
ing engagement continued for some time longer, 
and was frequently renewed — was decidedly a 
" character." She was on the staff of one of the 
great London " religious " publishing houses. 
She belonged to a " good family " of the Scottish 
Borders, well known historically for the lawless- 
ness of its members. She was alone in London, 
but was attended by a maid, whom she had 
brought from the North, also bearing an old historic 
name — that of a man whom some call a martyr 
and others a murderer, but who was herself an 
exceedingly upright and well-mannered woman. 
They lived in furnished apartments, and the 
worthy Scottish maid often confided to me her 
righteous horror at the vulgarity and levity of 
the Cockney landlady and her daughter, whose 
" one joy," she said, " was to go to music-halls." 
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She and her mistress were of the stra'itest sect of 
the Pharisees, but the maid at least understood 
the pure pleasures of country life and genuine 
labour. 

My work consisted chiefly in writing from dicta- 
tion as Miss Y (there is no need to give her 

name), reading aloud, translated a French book into 
English. The book, I remember, was the " Life of 
Antonio Paleario." She liked me to help her with 
synonyms, and to me she was always kindness 
itself, inviting me to join the supper table on an 
occasion when a well-known Scottish divine (resi- 
dent in London) — Dr. Thain Davidson — was her 
guest. Yet she was an aggravating woman, and 
I can understand that she could make herself most 
objectionable to many people. She was in the 
habit of saying that the great fault of English 
people was that they had no respect for each 
other's pedigrees, that they had no " pedigrees " 
to respect. Also, she was fond of talking of 
" gutter blood." If she did not like anybody, if 
anybody offended her, she always asked : " What 
can be expected from gutter blood ?" 

She invariably decried all things English, com- 
paring them with what she had known in Edin- 
burgh. She was very fond of dwelling on the 
humble calling by which she said that Isa Craig 
(afterwards Mrs. Craig-Knox) had secured inde- 
pendence before she made her mark in literature. 
Of course, this story only enlisted my admiration 
and sympathy for the poet, but there was no 
doubt that the information was not given with 

this aim. Miss Y sometimes met Isa Craig 

in society, and on one of these occasions that lady, 
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probably anxious, in view of Miss Y 's per- 
petual anti-Englishism, to relieve the feelings of 
English people present, said that in some ways 
she preferred London to Edinburgh. " So might 

I," cried Miss Y brutally, " if I had lived in 

Edinburgh as you did." There was an obvious 
retort, but Isa Craig gently refrained from it, and 
Miss Y considered she had scored a triumph. 

After my duty at the society's office ended, I 
often worked for the whole day with this lady. 
Her parlour, where we sat, communicated by fold- 
ing-doors with her bedroom, after the fashion of 
many London suburban houses. On one occasion 
she reported herself as so tired and ill that she must 
lie recumbent on her bed, and would dictate to 
me seated at the parlour- table. I noticed on the 
floor at her bedside a big case bearing the brand 
of somebody's " Old Tom," but not a suspicion 
of evil entered my mind. I thought it had been 
used as a packing-case. So it may have been, 
but future events suggested another and a lurid 
possibility. 

Presently she took a pretty little house on the 
top of Highgate Hill, within a stone's- throw of 
Lord Mansfield's park. She brought a very young 
nephew from Scotland to live with her. He was 
a brother's child, and as she decided that her 
brother's wife had " gutter blood," she professed 
herself glad to rescue the child from such low 
influence. She still wrote to me from time to 
time, sometimes claiming my services, which I 
rendered when I was not otherwise engaged.^ j 

In course of time I got a letter from her, saying 
that the boy was taking holiday with his parents ; 
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that her valued maid had had to go north to her 
dying father ; and that, accordingly, she herself, 
disliking to be left alone in her little isolated house, 
had taken temporary lodgings ; but, finding she 
could not work apart from her books, she pur- 
posed spending the daylight hours in her own 
house, and asked me to join her there. 

I went. I was but a girl, and I had never once 
been in the society of an inebriated person, and 
knew none of the symptoms. I only knew that 
she set me down to work which we could only do 
together, and then left me. All that day she 
walked in and out of the rooms. She never rested. 
She talked and laughed incessantly. She had 
provided us with a cold luncheon, but she did 
not touch it. At last a violent rain-storm came 
on. When it was over it was time for us to leave 
the house. She said it was too wet for walking 
to the omnibus, and that she could not walk, and 
she called to an old man who owned a bath-chair, 
and wanted to get him to take us both in it. She 
silenced all my protests, but the old man heeded 
them, and suggested that, instead of hiring the 
chair, we had better go to an old inn hard by, 
where a certain coach passed every evening at an 
hour not far off. She took this advice. To the 
inn we went, and the old-fashioned landlady in- 
vited us to wait in the little parlour opening on a 
pretty garden. There my companion straightway 
fell asleep. Presently an old gentleman came in, 
evidently an habitue of the place, and, making 
me a civil salutation, asked me if he might be 
allowed to smoke. Feeling that it was we, and 
not he, who were out of place, I gave the permis- 

6—2 
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sion. By-and-by my companion awoke. " What 
filthy smell is this ?" she asked, rising with the 
air of a tragedy-queen. " Man, let me pass." I 
followed in voiceless dismay. She now resolved 
not to wait for the coach, but to walk down to 
the omnibus, as we should have done at the 
beginning. But what a walk that was ! The 
pathway was raised high above the road, and 
down this ridge staggered this woman, whose tall, 
magnificent figure threatened at every moment to 
overwhelm little me. We got to the omnibus at 
last, and though she addressed the conductor in 
mock heroics, we got in safely. Her head was 
soon dropped somnolent on a gentleman's shoulder, 
while from time to time she roused herself to make 
irrelevant remarks. It will be incredible to some 
that I did not realize the truth of her state till a 
lady beside me murmured," What a terrible pity !" 
whereupon I promptly made what apology I could 
by saying : " She is such a clever woman, and so 
kind !" The last I saw of her that night she was 
disappearing into her lodging, her bonnet hanging 
down her back, and her shawl trailing in the 
mud: 

I never worked for her again. Presently she 
gave up her post at the religious publishing house, 
whose staff were not too pleased to find that she 
had long described them as vipers, snakes in the 
grass, etc. She got another appointment in the 
Strand, and engaged as secretary a Miss Smith — a 
sweet, hard-working girl, who afterwards married 
Mr. Paterson, one of the pioneers of Trades 
Unionism, and who herself became till her death 
a devoted worker in the cause of toiUng women. 
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Miss Y made Miss Smith's life very difficult. 

She had ceased to disguise her fatal proclivity, 
and constantly demanded her pretty young secre- 
tary's companionship when she went to a drink- 
shop — " Short's " — near St. Mary-le-Strand, then 
famous for " its wines from the wood," and con- 
sequently ever filled by all the ribald and self- 
indulgent masculinity of the neighbourhood. 

Miss Y finally, at about fifty years of age, 

married, returned to Scotland, and was presently 
widowed. I remember that, when I was the 
guest of Dr. Guthrie in Edinburgh, I thought of 
this poor woman, and wondered what I ought to 
do, as I scarcely liked to involve my hosts with 
such a person. I told Dr. Guthrie her whole story, 
adding that she had always been very kind to me. 
" Then go to see her^ lassie," he said — " go to see 
her. Never fail anybody who has once been kind 
to you." 

I did go to see her, in the company of Miss 
Jeanie Watson, author of " Bygone Days in Pur 
Village," and other books of fresh, naive beauty. 
She received us most affably. We happened un- 
warily to mention that we meant to visit the house 
called that of John Knox next morning in com- 
pany with Jeanie Watson's cousin, the learned 
and philanthropic Sheriff Watson, pioneer of so 
much good public work. To our horror. Miss 

Y at once resolved to join us there! I shall 

never forget the dissipated and bedraggled appear- 
ance with which she met us — apparently quite un- 
conscious of her own degradation — nor yet the 
astonished expression of the Sheriff's face. For 
him, in his position, to walk down the High Street 
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with such a figure would have been wellnigh a 
public scandal. He was equal to the occasion — 
paired off with prim little me, and hurried me on 
well ahead of his good natured cousin and her 
weird companion. 

The unhappy woman did not die for many 
years afterwards. I tried to see her again, going 
with my husband one evening to her house at 
Stockbridge. We were admitted, and found the 
house in absolute darkness, and though she came 
down and talked with us awhile, there was no 
attempt made to kindle any light. That was the 
last time we met. 

I never forgot my early experience with her. 
It has helped me to sympathize keenly with any 
who are doomed to live out most of their days 
under such a shadow. But I remain to this day 
very unwilling to accept that any person is intoxi- 
cated — an incredulity which once or twice has 
made me appear very ridiculous. 

Far different was another lady for whom I did 
spells of secretarial work. She belonged by both 
birth and marriage to the highest rank of the 
Scottish nobility, but for her station she was poor, 
and though she lived in Mayfair, it was in a tiny 
house with three maids and a man. She herself 
was a pretty, petite creature, whom it was hard 
to believe was an old lady. She was unassuming 
in manner and plain in dress, and when at the 
office of the Society she applied for secretarial 
assistance she was so scrupulous in saying that 
she could not pay much, and that any young lady 
coming to help her must leave her at any time if 
opportunity of more profitable work arose, " that," 
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said the secretary to me, " I took her for some old 
governess trying to do literary work; and when 
she handed me her card, ' The Countess of B — — ,' 
I got quite a start." And undoubtedly the 
Countess saw a wonderful change in the secretary's 
manner. 

The Countess had " gone over " to the Romish 
Church. She attended Farm Street, and invited 
me to join her on Sunday afternoons and take 
notes for her of a series of addresses to be given 
by Father Eyre, S.J. We drove from her house 
in an ordinary cab, and I wondered why our cab 
attracted so much attention, till I realized that 
her liveried servant was on the box. We went 
to seats not very far from the pulpit, and I found 
myself in a crowd of rank and distinction^. In 
front of us sat the Marchioness of Londonderry, 
that redoubtable dame who, when she feasted her 
colliers, and saw her aristocratic guests snigger as 
the worthy men drank out of the finger-glasses 
set before them, raised her own finger-glass and 
drank out of it herself. By the Farm Street days 
she was elderly and unwieldy. She took the seat 
at the end of her row, and when certain tall men, 
her offspring — some of. those " Vane-Tempests " 
who had made the town ring with their knocker- 
wrenching exploits — arrived late, they had to 
stumble over their capacious mamma, who audibly 
rebuked them for their unpunctuality. On my 
right hand sat Sergeant Bellasis, a pleasant-look- 
ing elderly gentleman, who went through the 
service most devoutly ; beyond him sat Viscount 
Campden. There were " titles " everywhere. 

The Countess showed the Jesuit preacher my 
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notes of his sermons, and he sent me kind compli- 
ments on their fulness and accuracy. Mrs. S. C. 
Hall did not approve of the whole affair. She 
regarded it as a Popish plot to entrap a promising 
young woman. I, she said, had no idea how 
" deep " they were, and how far-reaching and 
subtle were their projects. She admitted that 
the Countess might be innocent of all " designs," 
but she would not believe it of the priests, who 
might be using her, said she, " as a tool." She 
made me promise that if the Countess asked me 
to do such work again, I should make some excuse 
and decline. The offer was shortly renewed, but 
by that time I was able to say truthfully that I 
was so hard at work during the week that I felt I 
must have absolute rest on Sunday. 

To me, the idea of a " Popish plot " was absurd. 
The Jesuit's sermons, which were on the relation 
of pre-Christian nations to Christianity, did 
nothing but broaden my mental horizons, and really 
helped me to take my first step towards the truth 
on which I am now firmly planted — i.e., that no 
race or period has lived without receiving through 
its own teachers its special and fitting revelation 
of its relation to God. 

The Countess's house was a delightful place to 
work in. The dining-room has remained one of 
my ideal chambers. It had no furniture save the 
strictly necessary, the floor was covered by a 
thick old Turkey carpet, a fine oil-painting of the 
late Earl beamed from the wall, and one side of 
the room was almost wholly window, looking 
straight into a wild green garden, which did not 
belong to the house. But what really made the 
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place so pleasant was the unity that pervaded the 
little household. The women had been long in 
their lady's service, and adored her — " our dear 
httle lady," as they liked to call her. The foot- 
man had entered it as a boy of nineteen, and was 
then eight or nine and twenty, and much valued 
in the houseful of women. At last he threw down 
a determination which ruffled its quietness like a 
stone cast into still waters. He announced that 
it was not right for any man to wear another's 
livery, and that therefore he must leave his place. 
The women-servants cried out in dismay. They 
were " used to John," and thought with horror 
of a " nasty strange man " in his place. One can 
sympathize with " John's " feeling, and the Coun- 
tess herself did so. She would have yielded the 
livery at once, but that she said she had gone 
against all her relations' views so often that she 
dreaded bringing still another storm about her 
ears. 

She had been her late lord's third wife, and had 
troubled times in dealing with his bankrupt estate 
and bringing up her stepchildren, who were all 
devoted to her. She never alluded to this. Her 
only mention of the past was to say that she often 
felt how much more useful and companionable she 
would have been to " my dear lord " had her 
education been sounder — above all, had she been 
a good Latin scholar. For my own part, I thought 
the late Earl had every reason to have been 
satisfied with her. 

She spoke with the utmost plainness of the 
misery of much aristocratic marriage. " You 
could scarcely believe what I could tell you," she 
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would say. " I think many of our upper-class 
women may well envy Mohammedan wives, for 
I understand that if their spouse misbehaves, 
they can throw a shoe at him, and get quit of 
him." 

In after-years I was told a story which was very 
characteristic of her. She and her husband and 
her stepchildren had been living quietly in some 
house of his near Edinburgh, struggling to get out 
of the mesh of debt in which they were tangled. 
Some old ladies of the neighbourhood, paying 
calls, had also paid compliments to one of the 
stepdaughters, adding : "I suppose Lady Alicia 
will be soon going to Court." " Lady Alicia," 
answered the Countess, " will go to Court as soon 
as her father is made an honest man." 

I saw her last in the spring of 1877, meeting her 
at Lord Ducie's house in Grosvenor Square, at 
a gathering convened to consider the formation 
of a Working Ladies' Guild. I was invited on 
account of having then recently written an article 
in Good Words called " Forlorn Females versus 

Working Women." The Countess of B 

arrived, and, seeing me, greeted me, and took a 
seat beside me. Dr. MacLagan, who had been 
vicar of important London parishes before he 
received his bishopric, was the chief speaker. 
We sat behind him, and he did not speak loudly. 
" I am getting deaf," said the Countess. " I cannot 
hear a word." She occupied herself in surveying 
the audience, and then jumped up with emphatic 
suddenness, and said audibly (her deafness pro- 
bably being to blame) : " I am off. There are too 
many ' priests ' among the women, and it does not 
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bode well for the women." She hastened away 
quite nimbly, and I was left to the reproachful 
glances of our astonished neighbours. She invited 
me, in my widowhood, to visit her in Edinburgh, 
but at the time it was impossible for me to accept 
the invitation, and I never saw her again, though 
she lived for some time afterwards. 

About this time I did a large piece of copying 
for the late Sir Edwin Arnold. It was his work 
on Lord Dalhousie's " Rule in India." Mr. Arnold 
told me that his handwriting was so difficult that 
he had hitherto failed to discover a satisfactory 
copyist. He also added that I should find the 
work bristling with Indian words, which he would 
not expect me to decipher, but for which I could 
leave blanks. I showed his copy to several people, 
none of whom could read it, the oddity being that 
to me it was easily legible. Also, I made out all 
the Indian words, helped mainly by my former 
reading of Mrs. Sherwood's stories. The author 
was very pleased, and was always so genial and 
pleasant that it was a joy to take back each bundle 
of copying as I completed it. Indeed, I conceived 
so much regard for him and his work that I have 
never failed to follow it, and was overjoyed when, 
years afterwards, his " Light of Asia " brought 
him wide popularity. Yet through him, though 
he never knew it, I once experienced a sharp pang — 
a cruel sense of the injustice possible even to kind- 
ness. A lady who did not then know me told 
Mrs. S. C. Hall that Mr. Arnold had spoken of me 
to her, praising me for efficiency and general 
agreeableness, but adding : " I cannot think how 
such a well-bred girl dresses so oddly." Even 
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Mrs. Hall herself, though she knew my circum- 
stances, which Mr. Arnold did not, never seemed 
quite able to realize that when one is piling up 
shillings to pay £800 one cannot afford to spend a 
penny save on the boots and small sundries which 
are absolutely necessary. In all those years I 
had but two new dresses — one cost 6d. a yard, 
and another 3jd., and both were made up at home 
— the rest of my garments were old stores which 
I got out and wore. I tried to turn an old shawl 
into a decent cape. I find recorded in my diary 
as a joyful extravagance that I bought a jacket 
for 9s. iid. Yet my earnings that year were 
£60, and everybody who employed me knew they 
were paying me fair sums, and from aU the out- 
ward appearances of our fine old shop and house, 
I must have seemed to be a well-to-do " daughter 
at home," earning a fair private income of my 
own. I wept bitterly at the thought of Mr. 
Arnold's words, and I hope I learned that appear- 
ances may be deceitful in a good sense as well as 
a bad one. 

Mr. Edwin Arnold (as he then was) kindly 
endeavoured to secure me some secretarial work 
with Dr. Wardroper, who had been physician to 
George IV. This gentleman lived in a street 
leading to the east side of St. James's Square. 
The house was crammed with pictures, mostly 
" old masters." They covered the walls, they 
stood on shelves, they even sat on chairs. One 
feared to move lest one should knock over a 
Correggio, or to sit down lest one might crush 
another. He had many Correggios, and many 
works with other great names, but whether they 
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were genuine, or only fine copies, it is not for me 
to say. 

I found Dr. Wardroper to be a very aged gentle- 
man, bordering on senility, though his manners 
were courtly in the extreme. He lived alone, save 
for an old housekeeper and her daughter and son- 
in-law. His wife was, however, still living. She 
resided in an aristocratic little West End square, 
and I heard afterwards that, when not hindered 
by bad weather or illness, he paid her a daily 
visit. The old gentleman purposed writing his 
memoirs, and I was destined to arrange and copy 
fairly the rough notes which he meant to make. 
But so far as I know, he never got beyond the 
first paragraph, which, for some reason that I have 
forgotten, dealt with the descent of the Marjori- 
banks family from that Marjorie who sleeps in 
Paisley Abbey, and who had for her illegitimate 
father Robert the Bruce (I will never state this 
sort of fact in any other way), who " gifted " 
her with land by the Tweed, which he called 
" Marjorie's banks." We never went further than 
this. The old doctor became indisposed, and from 
his feebleness I could see he was little likely ever 
to persevere in his task. I was confirmed in this 
opinion by all I heard during sundry calls I made 
in response to the housekeeper's daughter's request 
that I should suggest ways and means whereby 
she might carry on her education, an improvement 
which she had planned as a happy secret from her 
husband, whose family were " well educated." 
This young woman told me that the then reigning 
Earl of Lonsdale (one can " place " him by the 
fact that he was nearing eighty about the year 
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1865), who had been in George IV.'s " set," was 
a constant caller on Dr. Wardroper, the two being 
about the last left with certain memories in 
common. In a conversation with her she told me, 
apropos of some public matter in the newspapers 
at the time, that she often heard the talk of the 
two old men (courtiers of a dissolute Court) while 
she was doing little services about the bed-sitting- 
room where Dr. Wardroper spent most of his 
time and received his intimates, and where one 
might find a chair or two unoccupied by an " old 
master." She said they would sit in front of the 
fire, and mention to each other this woman's- 
name and that woman's name, and pause and sigh 
and shake their heads, and then say, one to the 
other : " Well, we never led astray anybody who 
was not ready to come — never — did we ? At least, 
we have not that on our consciences." The house- 
keeper's daughter repeated this quite simply. 
I scarcely think she saw how grim it was — these 
two withered dandies turning the soiled pages 
of their past, and by their very self - excuses 
revealing their inward self-dissatisfaction. 

Through all my miscellaneous secretarial en- 
gagements I acquired a mass of knowledge, 
both of facts and different ways of looking at 
them, and of human nature generally. My first 
year's earnings amounted to £30 — ^nothing to 
set against the terrible debt, though that 
year literally every penny was slipped into its 
maw- 

My position was not only inadequate, but un- 
certain. I did not dislike irregularity of work, 
which left leisure for endeavours at literature, 
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but I wished for something that one might hope 
would constantly recur. I longed to obtain " law- 
writing," that quaint craft which has since been 
displaced by printing and typewriting. 

Oddly enough, I had got my ideas about law- 
writing, and even some preparation for it, from 
papers which had come into our house as 
" waste." Among these were some old deeds 
whose quaint caligraphy at once charmed my eye 
and inspired me to imitation. It was this peculiar 
handwriting thus acquired, and then most un- 
common, which afterwards made me so quickly 
acceptable for secretarial work of any kind. 

Among these waste-papers there was also a 
number of Family Heralds, one of which contained 
a short story about a young man lodging with 
a widow and her daughter. He earned his bread 
by law- writing, which he did in his own room. 
The landlady's daughter, interested in his work, 
had amused herself trying to imitate what she saw 
on scraps of paper which he left lying about. 
Presently he fell ill ; his illness was likely to be a 
long one, with a fatal ending. He had neither 
friends nor means ; the landlady herself was a poor 
woman who needed his weekly payments, and a 
public hospital and lingering death among strangers 
stared him in the face. Then the girl came to the 
front. She finished some of his work which had 
dropped from his hands, and took it back to his em- 
ployer. As the man looked sharply at it, she feared 
he might notice some difference, so said timidly 
that his writer was unwell, and could not come out, 
but that she would take back any work there 
might be for him. So she went backward and for- 
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ward daily, till the lad for whom she had ventured 
so much passed peaceably away. 

It was a very quiet story, told, as it were, in a 
monotone. There was no " love " in it, no un- 
expected " recovery " — only gentle, womanly pity 
and devotion. But it was immediately after reading 
that story that I made my fruitless application at 
Miss Rye's office, then of only a year or two's 
standing. More than that, it was a hint that some 
women could do things as well as some men if 
only they made the attempt. That was a new 
idea in those days, though the old notion had 
waned weak in me, because my boy friends had 
always avowed great faith in my " cleverness "! 

After I had been fulfilling temporary engage- 
ments for about a year, the secretary told me that 
an ex-manager at Miss Rye's office was setting 
up business for herself, and wanted learners, 
for whom she would find work when they were 
proficient. I jumped at the opportunity. 

I went to a house in Doughty Street — the house 
next door, I think, to that where Charles Dickens 
had once lived. I was received by a smart, well- 
dressed woman, who assured me that she could 
secure me work, giving the practical reason that 
this work was to be her own reliance. She had 
her mother and a little niece living with her. She 
had the married title, and as she spoke of her 
vanished country home, I inferred that she was 
a widow. 

She had many applicants for the opening she 
offered. She selected two — myself and a young 
woman a year or two my senior. She told me in 
the course of the first week that I really needed 
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little training^nothing beyond a clear compre- 
hension of the different ways in which writing 
was " laid out " for briefs, affidavits, leases, etc., 
in their draft and their perfected forms. My 
handwriting was already suitable, and the very 
first work I did under her supervision went straight 
to an office. I did work unpaid for a fortnight, 
and in the third week I received payment pro 
rata. We reckoned by the folio of seventy-one 
words, and I was paid at the rate of one shilling 
and threepence per twenty folios. I knew, of 
course, that she got a considerable profit, which 
was only fair, as she procured the work, and pro- 
vided office, fire, and light. But she never dis- 
closed what her own charges were. 

She told me a great deal about the of&ce in 
Portugal Street. It appeared that Miss Rye's 
appeal to lawyers and other professional men to 
give women opportunity of doing this work had met 
with so much response that the office had been 
deluged with work before the workers were pre- 
pared for it. This naturally led to much disappoint- 
ment, to unfavourable criticism, and to ultimate 
loss. It is a danger which I have since observed 
to beset all enterprises of the same kind. Capi- 
tal and connection, after all, can do nothing 
without competent labour. 

I found that the house was full of lodgers, from 
a well-connected evangelical barrister, who had the 
drawing-room floor, down to a poor clerk earning 
£1 a week, who paid 15s. for an attic bedroom and 
for his meals, which he got with the " family " 
wherever they took theirs, whether in the back- 
parlour (which was also used as our receiving- 

7 
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office) or in the kitchen. There were lodgers on 
the dining-room floor and lodgers on the second 
floor, and to wait upon all these — for the time of 
the mistress of the house was absorbed by her law- 
copying — there was one little servant-girl, aided 
only by the feeble help in cooking given by the 
landlady's mother, aged about seventy. 

This girl was called " Sophy," and had followed 
her mistress from Lincolnshire, the native county 
of both. She was short and plain, but I simply 
never saw such a worker. She rose about five, 
and I found that it was often near midnight before 
she retired to the beetle-haunted, underground 
back-kitchen where she slept. She had an occa- 
sional " day out," but her only regular leisure 
was " Sunday evening." I never saw her sit. I 
never saw her otherwise than actively employed. 
Let me add that she did all the washing, without 
outside assistance. 

The old lady, who spent her days in the front- 
kitchen pottering over the vegetables in the 
morning, and afterwards knitting by the kitchen 
window, was a very pious person, quite sure 
that most of her fellow-creatures were going to 
perdition. But when I once exclaimed on seeing 
her shaving slices for herself from the barrister's 
beef, she answered me that he was far too much 
of a gentleman to make any objection. Her hus- 
band had been a doctor, evidently, from reported 
sayings — a clever man, but, as I afterwards learned, 
not in very reputable lines of practice. 

The mistress of the house generally did her share 
of copying in the little receiving-office. My co- 
worker and myself sat in a front-room on the 
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third floor. It had no carpet, nor any furniture 
beyond a deal table and our two chairs. A rag 
rug lay before the fireplace, and the only orna- 
ment on the dully-papered walls was the framed 
memorial-card of one of the old lady's sons, 
who had run away, enlisted, and died abroad. 

My companion had a melancholy history, which 
was simply a commonplace in those days. Her 
father had been secretary to some institution or 
company. He had a salary of ^^500 or £600 a 
year, and also a wife and ten children — six 
daughters and four sons. At the time of his 
death, two of his sons had started in hfe for 
themselves, and the eldest was married. The 
others were all at home, the eldest daughter being 
then the recipient of marked attentions from 
a gentleman in much the same position as her 
father. 

The father's death disclosed that nothing had 
been saved — nobody was provided for. The 
mother and her six daughters and two younger 
sons went into furnished apartments on the south 
side of the river. The elder of the two lads 
presently ran away to America, and enlisted in 
the Confederate Army. The younger boy, who 
was not more than sixteen, and who was some- 
what of an invalid, secured some little artistic 
work, at which he laboured at home. One 
daughter became my co-worker. The mother and 
the other five did " white sewing," by which, 
working all day, the whole six earned only the 
i8s. which they paid in weekly rent for their 
furnished rooms. The ages of the daughters 
ranged from seventeen to thirty- three. The lover 
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had, not unnaturally, grown shy. He was still 
unmarried, and when he encountered his old love 
he was said to treat her with great solicitude and 
attention. Doubtless his default was solely due 
to his reluctance to take upon himself the burden 
of the whole family — or, at least, to share it with 
the two elder sons, who were themselves evidently 
restive under the doles perpetually demanded from 
them. The eldest daughter, who thus suffered 
from the condition of the family, seemed, from 
what I heard, to be its most efficient member. 
The second sister, who had awful ideas about 
" gentility," managed to impress them on the 
rest of the family, and to persuade them to remain 
in stagnation. The second brother once offered 
to furnish a house for them from top to bottom, 
and guarantee the rent, so that they might let the 
best rooms, and while one or two would serve as 
housekeepers, the others would be free to work 
outside. But the second daughter scornfully re- 
fused the idea of becoming " lodging - house 
keepers," and this brother, indignant, withdrew 
future aid, thereby leaving the heavier weight on 
the eldest brother. 

My co-worker was a tall girl of good figure and 
a certain wax-doll prettiness, but was a thoroughly 
unready, unresourceful creature. She was con- 
stantly making mistakes in her " copy," and so 
having to destroy sheets which she had nearly 
completed. She was terribly slow, and, under the 
circumstances, this was a special disadvantage, 
for our work came in big batches, to be quickly 
despatched, after which we might sit quite idle 
for days. In a week, when I could earn 30s., she 
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could not earn more than 13s., and it was always 
in the same proportion. Morning and night she 
walked between Camberwell and Bloomsbury, for, 
as I have said, locomotion was dearer in those 
days than now, and her earnings were too small 
to spare threepenny and fourpenny fares. 

Then, too, she took no share in what I may call 
the unpaid part of our work. I did all the word- 
counting by which we reckoned our payment. 
For the reading aloud necessary to compare copies 
I discovered a perfect gift, being able to rattle on 
for indefinite periods without even pausing to take 
breath. For some reason she was never allowed 
to go to the offices to return completed work — 
that duty always devolved on me. I did not 
complain of these matters. Far from it ; I 
thoroughly enjoyed them as breaks in the mono- 
tony, and also unconsciously as building up the 
strange sense of power within me, so that I had 
energies for everything and plenty to spare. 

The strain of the masses of work to be done 
quickly or forfeited was sometimes intense. On 
several occasions I stayed at the office working all 
night. At a " spurt " I have done twenty folios 
in an hour, but when " keeping on " I could not 
do more than twelve or fifteen. Once work came 
in — as it often did — in the evening, and the time 
marked for its return compelled me to work 
through that night, all the next day, the following 
night, and the day after till about seven in the 
evening. During that time I paused only to 
snatch some food (generally a penny " saveloy," 
and, when busy, the addition of a few cheap figs) 
and for about two hours' sleep. That was the 
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longest spell of all, but such spells were often long ! 
I remember once, when a heap of work was 
finished, we could not be released for home at 
once, lest more work should come in. I was so 
tired and sleepy that I laid my chair down on the 
rag rug, used one of its rungs as a pillow, and 
there I straightway enjoyed an incredibly sweet 
snatch of slumber. What fun it all was ! One 
felt so very much alive. 

My companion continued so inefficient, and her 
possible earnings were so utterly inadequate to 
her toilings to and fro and her waste of time, that 
our employer resolved to be quit of her. She 
chose to do this by telling us both that work was 
so slack that we need not come tUl she sent for us. 
But she held me back to whisper : " I shall send 
for you next week, and I shall not send for her — 
that is all I mean." This duplicity was meant to 
break the blow, but I think it was cruel, as 
duplicity always is. Almost inevitably it would 
cause the poor girl to lose some time in suspense, 
and then would leave her ready to try a similar 
experiment with renewed failure. 

I remember a pitiful history of one of the 
lodgers — doubtless a typical history among a 
certain class. He was the son of a lawyer, a 
widower, who at his death left each of his four 
children a fortune of £10,000. The eldest son had 
already run through his portion, and was out in 
Australia doing hard work for rather rough daily 
bread, and writing home to his younger brother 
that he hoped he would be wiser. " I write from 
bitter experience," said he. The yoxmger prodigal 
showed this letter to his landlady, saying : " Well, 
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I want to speak from experience, too." He was 
ostensibly studying law. His guardian had wished 
him to be one of his family, but he had soon 
proved that his unruly habits were wholly incom- 
patible with those of a well-managed household. 
One story told me was that on a certain occasion, 
returning to his guardian's house in the very small 
hours of the morning, that gentleman had re- 
proached him for " disturbing people in their first 
sleep." Next time he came in with the morning 
milk, demurely remarking that he had taken care 
to let them enjoy their first sleep in perfect peace. 
Being relegated to lodgings, he went his own ways, 
turning night into day, attending races, running 
into debt, borrowing from money-lenders, and 
spending freely in the society of men all much 
older than himself, military, professional, or other- 
wise, one great favourite and constant companion 
being a solicitor who was subsequently the accused 
and convicted in a swindling case. When the 
unfortunate youth came of age, he paid away at 
least one-third of his fortune on the very day he 
received it. He was good-looking, pale, with a 
melancholy, devastated appearance. I never heard 
the end of him. 

It was some of the remarks and reports con- 
cerning him made by his landlady, also my em- 
ployer, which first shook my faith in her. She 
had been always kind and friendly, and at first 
very considerate, but she was a woman of most 
unhappy experiences. Her stories of life as she 
had known it in her Lincolnshire town would rival 
any of Zola's darkest pages. Her marriage had 
had some unusual mystery about it, which she 
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always inferred, but never unravelled, and it had 
been miserable. She never spoke of her husband, 
save as an incidental figure in her narratives, and 
I, respecting the feelings, as I thought, of that 
unhappiest of widows — one who cannot even 
mourn — never asked a question, By-and-by her 
levity of manner shocked my Puritan ideals, but 
as a certain head-clerk, a man whom I never even 
saw, often called and took her for drives and to 
theatres, I imagined I should soon hear she was 
to be married again. Other men presently ap- 
peared on the scene, and there were many mysteri- 
OU3 comings and goings, while she became so in- 
considerate as greatly to increase the difficulties 
and strain of my work. By-and-by she let slip 
that, when I had first known her, her husband 
was still living. Seeing my consternation, she 
hastUy added that he had since died. But by 
that time I was alarmed, and felt I must sever our 
connection. 

Having now had experience of law-writing in 
all its branches, I resolved to start it on my own 
account. My unfailing friend, Mrs. S. C. Hall, 
gave me introductions to a kind old solicitor who 
lived near Bedford Street, and also to a member 
of the great Tory firm of Baxter, Rose, Norton 
and Spofforth. Both gentlemen promised me 
work, and were as good as their promise. Mr. 
Spofforth told Mrs. Hall that he liked my hand- 
writing better than any law-writer's he had ever 
seen, because it was always of uniform " colour," 
and had more " character," which made it less 
fatiguing to read. In later days editors have 
never required me to " type " my manuscripts. 
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They have often specially requested me not to 
think of such a thing. 

For this old solicitor, Mr. Henry Phillipps, whose 
daughter I had often met at the Halls' house, I 
did a great deal of work — in short, all the work 
that he gave out of his office, where he kept only 
one clerk. I remember once Mr. Phillipps opened 
his office-door to me himself, saying with a chuckle : 
" My boy has gone to get married — oh, the idiot ! 
— on seventeen shillings and sixpence a week. Oh, 
the ass !" Years afterwards my husband, seated 
in an omnibus, was shyly accosted by the con- 
ductor — no other than this rash clerk. He had 
once seen my husband and me together when we 
did not see him, and thought he might venture to 
make inquiries after me. His changed position 
was due to his total failure to get another clerk's 
place after Mr. Phillipps' death. " He had to 
turn to something," he said. He seemed content 
and happy, but he had been always a cheerful, 
sanguine soul. I have known an ex-army officer 
who became an omnibus conductor. He visited 
my husband's office with his leathern cash-bag 
hanging at his side. 

Somehow, Mr. Phillipps discovered my aptitude 
for rapid reading of law-papers for revision, and 
I was often invited into the office for this duty. 
On one occasion four papers were under correc- 
tion. Mr. Phillipps had one, I had another ; the 
third was held by a client himself, a barrister ; and 
we waited vainly for Mr. Phillipps' partner, a 
youngish solicitor, who was to take the fourth. 
" Where can that man be loitering ?" fumed Mr. 
Phillipps. " Oh, he is just curling his hair !" 
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laughed the barrister, who had a curly head him- 
self, and probably spoke from experience. At 
that very moment the solicitor entered, bald ! 
We all burst into fits of laughter, the new arrival 
mildly inquiring : " What is the joke ? May I 
not share it ?" 

At first I was handicapped by not knowing the 
regular charges for different kinds of law-writing 
when done direct for solicitors. I thought I 
should best get information by candidly stating 
my position at the Portugal Street Law-copying 
Office, it being more or less still under the 
aegis of the Society for the Employment of 
Women. 

Miss Rye no longer ruled there. She had be- 
come an Emigration Agent. In her place I found 
a very plain-looking woman, who received me 
gloomily. She was unknown to me, but scarcely 
needed to be told who I was or where I had learned 
my craft. I said that I was afraid I might under- 
charge, and thought she was the best person from 
whom to seek information. Thereupon she broke 
out in fury. She would have nothing whatever 
to do with anybody who had been in connection 

with " that woman Mrs. X ," who, by the way, 

had been her own predecessor at Portugal Street. 
I reminded her that I had been introduced to 

Mrs. X by the same society under whose 

auspices her office was conducted. She " did not 
care — not she !" I pleaded : " I want only to be 
told the proper rates, so that I may not underbid 
you or other people." She blankly refused, and 
became insolent. My temper flared. I sprang to 
my feet, saying : " I have done my best to be just 
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to you. Henceforth my one care shall be that 
my charges are not more than yours." 

I was thoroughly roused. I sent complaint to 
the office of the Society, sa5nng that if mere con- 
tact with Mrs. X could be supposed to put me 

beyond the pale of civil treatment in another of 
their own advertised offices, how could they justify 
having introduced me to her ? They did not at- 
tempt justification, but were apologetic and kind. 

Further, I sent out circulars to institutions, etc., 
likely to require circular writing or envelope- 
addressing, and in these cases I stated my terms 
simply on the basis of what I knew would give me 
a fair day's wage for a fair day's work. As re- 
garded the law-copying, a law-stationer gave me 
all the information I wanted, making no fuss or 
favour of so doing. I was paid at the rate of 
two shillings and sixpence per twenty folios, 
and twopence per folio on parchment work. 

I soon got as much work as I could do. My 
neighbour, the friendly old solicitor, kept me very 
steadily supplied. I tried to secure female help, 
but two or three experiments convinced me that 
I risked my own work by doing so. So I worked 
the harder myself, and the friendly law-stationer 
(from whom I bought my parchments and paper 
on usual trade terms) introduced me to a law- 
writer who took any surplus (what I could not 
possibly do, even by working day and night), and 
was invariably correct and punctual. 

I did not give up the idea of female help without 
a hard struggle. 

The society itself proved very unpractical. 
I was, of course, glad to announce to its officials 
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that I had succeeded in planting a Uttle business 
for myself, and I applied to them first for tem- 
porary helpers in those departments where an 
ordinary fair education should suffice. What did 
the society do ? In its next report it inserted 
a flourishing paragraph about me, giving my full 
name and address, and stating the possibility of 
my employing others. Thereupon I, up to the 
neck in work, was harassed by streams of un- 
employed women with the vaguest ideas of what 
they wanted to do, and with no capacity or training 
for doing anything. One day I had to interview 
twenty of these. My mother herself was justly 
annoyed, as the interviews had to come off in the 
counting-house. I made a vehement protest 
(I fear I was very vehement in those days, but 
my nerves were at high tension), and Miss Bessie 
Parkes, who had not herself been concerned in the 
production of that unthinking paragraph, wrote 
me a very sweet and soothing letter. 

Among the people who employed me was the 
secretary of the Corporation of the Sons of the 
Clergy, which existed to extend aid to the desti- 
tute widows and daughters of deceased clergy of 
the Established Church. Once, when the secre- 
tary was paying my account, he said to me : 
" I dare say it strikes you that it is strange that we, 
who exist to help these poor ladies, should ex- 
pend money in employing a lady who is not one 
of them ?" I admitted that the thought had 
occurred to me. He shook his head. " We have 
tried to employ them to do what you have done," 
he said, " but it was a dreadful failure." 

That was in 1866. My own experiences go to 
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show that it was true then. It certainly would 
not be true now. 

For some of this Corporation's work a hand- 
writing more distinctly feminine than mine was 
required. By applying at the society's offices, 
I heard of two ladies likely to be suitable. I put 
myself in communication with them, and they did 
the work beautifully, and were quite gushingly 
grateful for it. They were well-bred, well-spoken 
women over forty years of age, who pleaded 
pathetically : " Give us any more work you can ; 
and oh, we are so well-connected !" 

I had for some time done some copying for the 
old publishing firm of Saunders and Ottley, who 
had their place of business in Hanover Square. 
Suddenly they asked me to undertake work which, 
from its nature, required to be done at the house 
of a member of the firm. My law- work making it 
impossible for me to leave home, I suggested one 
of these ladies, and wrote to her to take the en- 
gagement. She went, but when she found that 
she would have to sit in the gentleman's library, 
himself at work at another table, she refused to 
stay. She said it was not proper, and she was so 
well-connected ! 

In that case I supplied her place by another 
lady, much younger, but practical and sensible, 
and I understood that she, and the gentleman 
and his wife, had a hearty laugh over the dismay 
of the genteel spinster. My sensible helper, being 
already a teacher, was not usually available, 
-though she helped me in evenings and during 
holidays. 

On one occasion I undertook to address 36,000 
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wrappers, put newspapers into them, and stamp 
them. It had all to be done in the course of a very 
few days. Three of us worked steadily all day, 
and my occasional helper and a friend of hers 
supplemented us in the evenings, and I went on 
all night. Some of the addressing was exceedingly 
difficult, being copied, not from printed lists, but 
from the signatures of letters, mostly from clergy- 
men. (This was, of course, paid for at a special 
rate.) To illustrate the singular want of intelli- 
gence among girls at that time, I remember one 
of my helpers being utterly at fault over an un- 
decipherable Christian name. Said I : "It will 

find him if you put the Rev. Smith, at his 

vicarage, wherever it is." " Oh, is that what you 
do !" she said, and apparently did it. To my 
horror, I found she had written in full, " The Rev. 
Dash Smith." 

The same girl, when I had to express dissatis- 
faction with her work, and to tell her I no longer 
required her services, went round to two or three 
of the people whom she knew had given employ- 
ment to me, and gave vent to her grievances. 
This I heard afterwards, the men telling me : 
" She came in and sputtered about a great deal, 
but, of course, we took no notice." 

These were risks I dared not run, as my first 
duty was not the philanthropic teaching and 
training of incompetent women, but rather of 
getting and keeping as much work as I could, 
always in view of the reduction of that terrible 
debt. So I fell into the habit of seeking assistance 
only from the men law-writers, taking from the 
school-teacher what help she could give. 
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This envelope-addressing turned up again about 
thirty-five years afterwards in a very amusing 
way. I had been married^ widowed, and long 
settled in Aberdeen. A certain lady had been in 
the habit of calling on me — calls which I had 
rarely returned. At last a neighbour said to an 
intimate friend of mine : " You should warn Mrs. 
Mayo that she should have nothing to do with 

Mrs. . She is a mischief-making, tattling 

woman." There was small occasion for me to 
heed the warning, I having been never inclined 
to have " anything to do " with this person, who 
always approached me with professions of flattering 
admiration, but whose very greeting in the street 
I evaded when possible. Long afterwards the 
same neighbour confided to my friend that Mrs. 

had been in the habit of saying : " Who is 

Mrs. Mayo ? She was just an envelope-addressing 
girl." " Do not repeat this to Mrs. Mayo," said 
the gentleman, " for it might hurt her feelings." 
My friend replied : " You do not know Mrs. Mayo : 
she is only too proud of the struggle wherein she 

conquered." I may remark that Mrs. was 

the daughter of a well-known and highly -honoured 
man, and started in life with splendid opportunities 
had she been adequate to them, but they did her 
little service. 

Many of my former employers from time to 
time sent me literary and other MSS., which 
I copied for them at rates below those for " law- 
work," on which, of course, they had to wait. 
Mr. Phillipps, too, occasionally recommended me 
to clients who wanted writing done. He intro- 
duced me in this way to Mr. Falconer, the once 
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well-known actor-manager, who wanted a play of 
his own copied into " parts." Mr. Phillipps gave 
me a hint " to look quickly for payment." I did 
the work, but the play proved a dead failure, and 
1 never got a farthing. When I called at his 
lodgings in St. James's Place, the dramatist had 
flown. I did not feel very vexed with him, he 
seemed so feeble and unfortunate. " He would 
have paid you if he had had a penny," said 
Mr. Phillipps. 

He sent me on another occasion to a gentleman 
who wanted several copies of testimonials given to 
his son, a young medical man. " Your money is 
quite safe there," said the old solicitor, with a 
curious chuckle. I went to a house situated in one 
of the best of the Bloomsbury Squares, at that 
time uninvaded by private hotel or boarding- 
house. By the name on the door, I saw that the 
father was also a medical man. At the sound of 
my very modest double rap the hall-door flew 
open, and revealed a scene which made me 
wonder. In the foreground a bowing, liveried 
servant ; just behind him a trim, elderly maid ; in 
the middle distance two gentlemen, one elderly, 
the other young, both, as it were, in the act of 
beginning to bow ; in the background one or two 
fluttering ladies. I felt quite nonplussed, and 
before I could stammer out that I had been sent 
by Mr. Henry Philhpps, I heard the elder man say 
to the other, with an appearance of dismay : 
" Surely this cannot be she ! Oh, surely, surely 
not !" My self -announcement broke the spell : 
the manservant straightened up, the maid retired, 
the ladies vanished, and the two gentlemen, with 
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a vastly relieved air, came forward and led me 
into a sumptuous consulting-room, where my 
work was given me, and where I was received quite 
simply when I took back my completed task. 
I discovered afterwards that the father, though a 
physician of orthodox degrees, with his men- 
servants and maid-servants, his horses, and his 
luxurious family, all bespeaking a clientele of 
wealth and fashion, was yet engaged almost wholly 
in the under-ways of medical life, and that nearly 
every day of his life must have brought him some 
tragedy — some pitiful derelict of human passion 
and woe. During my two interviews with father 
and son, they showed only as kindly, cheerful 
gentlemen, courteous and considerate. But I 
have often asked myself the question : " Who was 
the unknown expected when I arrived ? And 
what gave such weirdness to the possibility of my 
being that expected unknown ?" 

Here I think I must say that of all the stranger 
men, gentle or simple, of all kinds and characters, 
whom I encountered during those years of varied 
experience, either on the direct lines of my work 
or in its environment, there was not one who 
did not treat me with respect and courtesy — nay, 
often with real kindliness. Well for me that it 
was so, for there were times when an uncivil 
phrase or an insolent glance would, I fear, have 
daunted my tremulous courage, and driven me 
off defeated. But such a word or look I never once 
encountered. I may also add, what will seem 
incredible to many people, that in all my goings to 
and fro at all hours, from six in the morning up to 
midnight, whether those goings led me through 

8 
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Piccadilly Circus, the wilds of Clerkenwell, or 
across Drury Lane and Covent Garden, with all 
their theatres and music-halls, I had never a rude 
word spoken to me, nor even a rude look given me. 
The rough costermongers in James's Street and 
Long Acre would draw aside their barrows or 
baskets, with a smiling, " Beg pardon, miss." 
Above all, the clerks at the offices would receive 
me and put me through my business with simple 
gravity, as if the appearance of a girl among them 
was no strange thing, though in most cases I 
knew I was the first to put in that appearance. 
In face of the customs and prejudices of the period 
(1862- 1867), " going to the offices " was to me a 
terrible ordeal, and it remained so whenever 
any new " office " came into my sphere. I have 
often walked up and down some back-street for 
ten minutes before I could summon courage to 
turn|the corner, push open the door, and mount 
some great stone staircase. My appearance might 
well have been resented as an intrusion — as the 
advance rank of that army of women, already 
clamouring in the background, who were soon, 
wisely or unwisely, to occupy so much of ground 
hitherto claimed by men. But no adverse feeling 
was ever shown to me — nay, if it did not seem 
something like vain self-satisfaction, I should be 
ready to say that I was actually welcomed ! 

My earnings in the first year of these efforts 
were, as I have said, £30. In the second they were 
£60 ; an the third and fourth, about £80 ; in the 
fifth, my tiny literary earnings having somewhat 
increased, nearly £100. That brings me up to the 
year 1867, when, having earned yet another £100, 
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that " miracle " happened to me — of a publisher's 
asking an unknown girl to write a serial for an 
important magazine, paying her ^£300 for it, and 
inviting her to write another on the same terms. 

I had seen too much of the darkest side of life 
to have my head turned even by this sudden 
prosperity, though it was more than fulfilment of 
my wildest hopes. I was so fearful lest my 
writing power should fail, or that in some way this 
" swallow " should not be herald of a long summer, 
that I kept on with my law-writing and my other 
engagements till the beginning of 1869, when, for 
many reasons, it became desirable that we should 
leave the old house in Bedford Street, and set up 
a home (which we all recognized as distinctly 
temporary) in a little jerry-built villa near 
Stockwell Green, which, with Stockwell Park, 
was then still somewhat rural, though the smallpox 
hospital was built directly after our arrival. 

In the office of my good friend Mr. Phillipps 
there was amazement — almost incredulity — over 
this book that I had written. The younger 
partner said to an acquaintance of mine : " And 
so that little Miss Fyvie has written something 
which is being praised. I should not have thought 
she had it in her. She never had a word to say 
for herself." Mr. Phillipps' daughter told Mrs. 
S. C. HaU that her father said he did not see how 
it was possible that Miss Fyvie could have written 
a book, for it had often seemed to him incredible 
that she could do all the law-copying that she did 
for him alone. 

By that year — 1869 — the terrible debt was 
reduced by more than half, and the goal was fairly 

8—2 
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in my sight. But repeated attacks of neuralgia 
had brought a sense of ever imminent breakdown, 
so that it was a great satisfaction to me when 
I discovered that by sub -letting our Bedford 
Street house at a rental so improved nearly £60 a 
year could be set aside towards paying off the re- 
mainder of the debt, a rate at which all would be 
cleared before our lease ended. In the end the 
last years of our lease were bought up, and the 
whole of the debt at once wiped off. All these 
fortunate arrangements, from first to last, were 
made under the counsel, and with the freely-given 
services, of a young solicitor, John Mayo, whose 
joyful wife I became in July, 1870. 

My life-and-death fight for bread and inde- 
pendence lasted, from i860 to 1869. It left me 
for a time a wreck in nerves and health, but my 
Scottish visits in 1868, and the happy change in 
my whole environment after 1870, speedily re- 
stored me, and I felt as if the strength of the giants 
I had conquered had entered into myself. 
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CHAPTER V 

IN LITERARY LIFE 

I HAVE given my memories of the dawn of the 
" woman's work " epoch before those of my 
hterary Hfe because, though for a time they ran 
parallel, yet those of the latter are continued 
almost into the present. 

My eyes had, so to speak, opened upon two 
rather interesting journalistic enterprises. One 
was the Lancet, whose offices were only a door 
or two from my home ; the other was the Family 
Herald, which had its habitation just round the 
corner in the Strand. 

When I was born, the Lancet had been estab- 
lished about twenty years. Its projector was Dr. 
Wakley. I remember him as a fine, distinguished- 
looking old gentleman. He interested himself in 
politics, and a story went about (vouched for by 
those who had been present) that he had once 
addressed the electors on the hustings at Covent 
Garden, with the promise that if his candidate's 
policy was carried out, " You shall have your 
pot of beer for twopence." " Hooray !" shouted 
the mob. Fired by their applause, he went a step 
further. " You shall have it," said he, " for a 
penny." "Hooray!" yelled the delighted crowd, 

117 
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one waggish voice roaring : " We'll have it for 
nothing !" 

The Family Herald was a wonderful enterprise 
for its period. It was founded in 1843, and still 
holds its own. Its weekly essay was often written 
by famous pens, among them that of Douglas 
Jerrold. I do not know much about its stories, 
though there was one called (I think) " The Popu- 
lar Parson," which greatly interested an uncle of 
mine, not generally a reader of fiction. In it 
occurred the phrase that " curates are the wood 
of which Bishops are made " — ^used, I believe, 
as an explanation of the favour with which 
a certain type of women regard those young 
men. 

Mr. Biggs, the proprietor, and I think the first 
editor, of the Family Herald, made himself a 
monument in his will. He left a fortune which 
was thought large then, though it would be 
modest now. He had no children. To his wife 
he bequeathed what would bring her £300 a year. 
The rest of his property he distributed thus : he 
caused everybody in his employment, down to his 
solitary domestic servant, to receive a sum equal 
to all the wages they had ever had from him. 
This maidservant had stayed in his service for 
fifteen years, and even at the moderate wage of 
those days this secured her a substantial legacy. 
As she presently married the head-printer, an 
equally old employe, they must have had a very 
nice nest-egg. More than this, Mr. Biggs left 
handsome legacies to all his literary contributors, 
at a rate proportionate to their service. It was 
stated that a young University man who had 
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contributed a few sets of verses to the Family 
Herald received a legacy of £100. 

Publishers do not seem to do these things now- 
adays. I notice that one who lately left many 
bequests outside his own family divided his for- 
tune chiefly among, hospitals, orphanages, the 
crippled, and the blind, with no thought of the 
writers who must surely have helped him to 
make it — ay, though he did not altogether forget 
the booksellers and the printers ! 

When, among other memories, I told the story 
of Mr. Biggs' bequests in the Book Monthly in 
rgo6, every journal which noticed my paper — 
upwards of thirty — quoted this incident. The 
pressmen seemed to think that the example de- 
served wide publicity. But, so far, I do not 
think it has been followed ! 

It was my school essays which led me first to 
turn my own thoughts to literature. One of 
them fell into the hands of a lad, a student of 
King's College, London, a very remote connection 
by marriage only. Seven years my senior, he had 
always taken much " notice " of me, favouring 
me when I could scarcely toddle. But I was ten 
and he was seventeen when our real " conversing " 
friendship began. He greatly approved of one of 
my essays (I was then about twelve), and 
made the suggestion : " Why should you not some 
day work for the publishers ?" I sprang at the 
idea, for was he not the one to win my first 
affection — not bom of blood, nor of use and 
wont, but of sheer choice ? Circumstances 
parted us when I was seventeen and he was 
twenty- three. He knew I was trying to carry out 
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his counsel, but he never knew that I pursued it 
to the end, and that I owe all that has been best 
and sweetest in my life to the seed he sowed. I 
was never able to thank him. I did not even 
know where he was ! After his death, I dedicated 
my " By Still Waters " to him as " my first friend." 
He had a sad, thwarted, short life. Let me write 
his forgotten name — Anthony Appleton. 

Naturally, when I began to think of literature, 
I turned to our dear old friend the Youth's Maga- 
zine, in which Jean Ingelow was already writing. 
It indicates the many accidents which guide 
" fame " that most of her afterwards popular 
tales and poems came out there during the years 
1851 to 1857. Her beautiful " Divided " (then 
called " Division ") appeared in 1857, ^-^id so did 
her " House in the Dell," " A Mother Showing the 
Portrait of Her Child," and " A Cottage in a 
Chine." But far from attracting any attention, 
they could not save the little magazine from 
disaster. Yet when her poems came out in a 
volume in 1861, Gerald Massey's review in the 
Athenceum at once secured their wide recognition. 
We had appreciated them long before, looking 
eagerly for the monthly arrival of the magazine 
wholly for their sake. We did not thfen know 
her name — only her " writing name " of " Orris." 
Great was my delight, and high rose my hopes, 
when, in 1857, she herself became editor of the 
little periodical. 

I promptly sent her " a story." I was scarcely 
thirteen years old. My story was an impossible 
production, stilted and artificial. I cannot imagine 
how she took any notice of it, or of the naive 
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letter which accompanied it. On January 3, 1857, 
she wrote : 

" 15A, Holland Street, 

" Kensington. 

" Dear Miss Fyvie, 

" I have just received your note and the 
little tale called ' Janet Campbell.' You asked to 
have it noticed on the cover of the magazine, but 
as I could only mention it there, I prefer to write 
to you privately. 

" At your early age, my dear, it is better that 
you should be cultivating your own mind than 
that you should attempt to interest and amuse 
others. You are not able at present to write 
from your own observation, but must draw your 
characters and scenes from books. This is not 
good for you, and if you ever wish to write really 
well, you must wait till you have made your own 
observations on human nature. I think your tale 
very much better than most girls of your age 
would have written, but I do not consider it 
worthy of a place in the magazine (which I only 
began this month to edit), but I feel interested in 
your account of yourself. If you like to write to 
me, and tell me what is your condition in life, 
whether' you are at school, and what you are 
doing to improve yourself, I should be happy to 
answer your letter, and if I can give you any 
advice, shall be glad to do so. 

" I would not advise you to write any more till 
you are sixteen, and in the meantime I would 
take particular notice how books and papers 
which interest you are written. Say to yourself 
when you read of children : ' Do the children that 
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I know talk in this way, or act in this way ?' 
If they do, then consider the book well written. 
If they do not, then notice in what the difference 
consists. You should do the same in reference to 
grown-up people, though the most useful studies 
for you are girls of your own age, because you can 
understand their motives best. 

" You are at present not mistress of your own 
language. In your nice little note to me you 
say : ' It is more the wish of learning your opinion 
concerning it rather than the hope of its being 
inserted,' etc. You must not use more than one 
of these words ; the other is superfluous. Again, 
in the tale you say : ' I do not dare do what is 
wrong,' ' You must be made reveal your secret.' 
' I do not dare to do what is wrong,' ' You must be 
made to reveal your secret,' would be more correct ; 
or, better still, ' I dare not do what is wrong.' 

" And now I have not time to write more. I 
give you my address and name, and if you like 
you can write to me. 

" I am, 

" Yours sincerely, 

" Jean Ingelow." 

Of course, I wrote promptly. What I wrote I 
cannot recall or imagine. It brought forth another 
reply on February 3, 1857 • 

" 15A, Holland Street, 

" Kensington, W. 

" Dear Miss Fyvie, 

" I am sorry that my many avocations have 
hitherto prevented my answering your letter, 
which interested me much, and made me feel sure 
that, with God's blessing on the efforts that I 
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hope you will make to improve yourself, you may 
become a good writer and a well-informed woman. 
But there are others who write to me beside your- 
self, and who want advice and assistance. I have 
therefore determined to write a series of papers 
for them and for you, which are to contain some 
hints on composition, and which I hope may be 
useful and amusing to you. The first is to appear 
on the ist of March, so your request to be answered 
in the magazine will be complied with after all. 

" I shall always be glad to hear from you, and 
give you any advice that I can, and I am, 

" Always very sincerely yours, 

" Orris." 

The " Hints on Composition " ran through 
several numbers of the magazine. I found them 
most suggestive and instructive. They appeared 
without any signature, and I do not think that 
they have been reprinted. 

I was modest enough not to intrude too quickly 
on this kind lady. I had sense, too, to see the 
force of her argument as to the limits of my field 
of observation. Consequently, I dropped " story " 
writing, but I still pottered over my " poetry." 

When the Youth's Magazine eventually found 
itself in the hands of the Sunday-School Union, I 
again made an attempt to enter its pages— not 
quite unsuccessfully. By this time pocket-money 
had failed me, and we had ceased to " take " the 
magazine. I dehvered my productions by hand, 
thereby, I believe, exciting some not unkindly 
interest in the men in the shop, then in the Old 
Bailey. On the first of every month I walked 
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there again to look at the contents-tables of the 
magazine displayed in the window. At last, to 
my intense delight, a " piece " of mine was an- 
nounced, and then another and another. The 
magazine cost fourpence, and I did not — I could 
not — invest that sum for the joy of seeing myself 
in print. I bought one issue, I remember, but 
not again. Why need I ? asked my scanty purse. 
I had my copy in manuscript. 

They were very crude productions — cruder in 
thought than in technique — but I was so proud of 
them that I wrote a brief note concerning possible 
payment, and where it should be sent. That note 
got no answer, and no more " pieces " appeared. 

I was just seventeen when I made a collection 
of my " poems " (!), and determined to present 
them for the notice of a publisher. I selected 
"Partridge's," because a member of that firm — 
or, at least, a gentleman of that name — had 
recently brought out a volume of poems of his 
own, and had also published a book giving counsel 
as to the ways and means of coming before the 
public. I went to an address in Paternoster Row 
with my precious packet and an explanatory 
letter. I was told that Mr. Partridge had left 
that place — I think he had had little connection 
with the firm of that name. The present occupant 
of the premises was also a publisher — a Mr. 
Gordon. The young man who told me this 
nevertheless encouraged me to leave my manu- 
script for his principal's inspection. 

A few weeks afterwards, with that mingling of 
hope and fear which is the very worst kind of 
trepidation, I presented myself to learn the fate 
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of my " poems." The same young man received 
me, this time with a smile of welcome which for a 
moment made my heart beat high. " You are 
the young lady who left the poems," he said. 
" Well, Mr. Gordon told me he is to see you when- 
ever you call. He's my uncle," he added con- 
fidentially. " He's nearly as deaf as a stone, and 
you'll have to speak through a trumpet." With 
which encouraging information he led me to the 
publisher's sanctum. And as I write this I well- 
nigh feel again the breathless terror with which I 
advanced into the inner room. 

Again I marvel why a busy old man could 
dream of wasting half an hour on me — a raw, 
frightened girl, dressed not only shabbily, but 
almost grotesquely, for, as money had come to an 
end with us by then, my garments and head-gear 
were a home-made rechauffe of ancient finery. 

Mr. Gordon spoke plainly about my verses. 
Being a Scotsman, he readily inferred I wanted 
to make something by them, and he told me they 
were not worth printing, and would certainly not 
bring me a shilling. Still, he asserted, " there 
was something in them." He recommended me 
to turn my attention to periodical literature, as, 
under editors, I would receive good discipline and 
training. " To begin with," said he, " take some 
of your shortest verses, and send them to Dr. 
Macaulay, who is the editor of the Leisure Hour. 
Tell him that Charles Gordon told you to do this." 

When our interview ended, the nephew received 
me at his uncle's door and walked beside me 
through the front premises. He said to me : 

You are one of the right sort. We shall 
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hear more of you, and I am glad to have met 
you." 

When the day of success did really come, I 
sought out these kind people to renew my thanks. 
I found the office utterly changed. All I could 
learn was that old Mr. Gordon was dead. 

I know all the good that incident did me. I 
have worked it into my story of " Crooked Places." 
It was the only expression of gratitude that was 
in my power. 

It must have been more for the sake of Mr. 
Gordon's introduction than for that of my verses 
that Dr. Macaulay accepted them. They are 
tame and inartistic to the lowest degree. He sent 
me half a guinea as honorarium. It was the first 
money I had ever earned, and it made my night 
sleepless for joy. It is a great thing to be able to 
say that on one's first sleepless night one lay 
awake for joy. 

Months went by before I earned any more ; 
but the " stuff " of my work began to improve 
simply by growing more sincere and personal. 
I sent poems round to many magazines, and now 
received the civility of their being sometimes 
" returned with thanks," instead of falling igno- 
miniously into the waste-paper basket. I always 
took these contributions myself, dropping them 
into letter-boxes or handing them over couiiters. 
Only very light weight went for a penny in those 
days, and I had no pennies to spare. The kindlier 
editors (Charles Dickens was among these) who 
returned my MS. actually did so at their own 
cost. My pilgrimages must have worn out a good 
deal of shoe-leather, but I had to have exercise in 
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any case, and those City walks, with all the insight 
I gained into quaint and picturesque corners, all 
the places which " told me stories," all the atmo- 
sphere which developed them, bore rich fruit for 
me in after days. 

I had so little money that I could not follow 
up many endeavours I made by buying the 
periodicals to which I had sent. There were no 
free libraries where such could be investigated 
without cost. Two incidents lately have made it 
clear to me that even in those days of dearth and 
dreariness I had more success (of a kind) than 
I knew. 

In one case, an aged lady, whom I met only 
two or three years ago, told me that when she 
was a young woman she had first seen my name, 
" Isabella Fyvie," announced in some journal as 
having won some prize by verses. The name had 
struck her fancy. She had wondered if it was a 
real or a pen-name, and when it began to appear 
often, she always recalled the first tiine of seeing 
it. I have no recollection of sending anything for 
a competition, but the editor may have put it 
into one of his own initiative. Certainly I never 
received a prize, nor knew I was supposed to have 
earned one. 

Again, a literary acquaintance lately sent me a 
cutting from a paper, whose writer declared that 
my first printed verses appeared in a periodical 
(which he named) at earlier date than any I had 
mentioned in my Book Monthly " Memory." 
Not only did he give these verses in full, but also 
a closing verse (which the editor had added) and 
a quotation from a letter with which I had accom- 
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panied them. The verses seemed to strike a 
chord of memory — nothing more. The letter I 
could not recall. This lapse of memory must be 
due to my many failures and the dead silence in 
which I wrapped them. It is one of the ironies 
of life that now, when it does not matter a whit, 
I should learn these trifling facts, which at the 
time would have been such a comfort and joy. 

My birthday in 1861 proved a memorable date. 
A few weeks earlier I had sent two or three of my 
" poems " to the St. James's Magazine, then new, 
and under the editorship of Mrs. S. C. Hall. Most 
of the magazine's contents were, of course, pre- 
arranged, and on Mrs. S. C. Hall's nephew, Mr. 
Sanford Rochat, devolved the task of looking 
through the " voluntary " contributions, and 
calling his aunt's attention to anything that 
seemed worthy of her, notice. He must have 
been very conscientious in his search, since he 
thought it necessary to call the editor's attention 
to those " poems " of mine. As they were, they 
were altogether below publication-mark, though 
one or two of them, much remodelled, eventually 
saw the light in respectable magazines. But with 
my wonderful good-fortune, something about my 
verses or my accompanying letter appealed to 
Mrs. S. C. Hall, and she invited me to visit her on 
the morning of December 10 — i.e., my birthday. 

The Halls were then living in the Boltons, 
Brompton, and their house, full of dainty china, 
carved furniture, and pictures by admirable 
artists, was in itself a revelation to me, in whose 
home pretty Puritan plainness and daintiness 
were fast passing into the meagreness of sheer 
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poverty. Mrs. Hall, too, was a person whose like 
I had never met before, and, I may say, whose 
like I have never met since. She was no longer 
young — she was over sixty — but she was full of 
fun and hopefulness, and of a warmth of kindli- 
ness that breathed in every word and look. She 
gave me plenty of encouragement ; introduced me 
to her husband, Samuel Carter Hall, editor of the 
Art Journal, a strikingly handsome man, but with 
an unfortunate egotism of manner which, to those 
who did not get beneath it, sometimes obscured 
his genuine goodness of heart, for he never spared 
himself where he thought he could serve others. 
They told me to come again soon, and to tell them 
all I did — whether ending in failure or success. 
Little could I dream it then, but on that birthday 
I was born into a friendship that never fainted or 
failed (though it was often tried) down to the time 
of my friends' deaths in 1879 and 1889. 

Mrs. S. C. Hall, whose Irish stories had a great 
vogue in their day, was very like her own books. 
She hated anything gloomy. I remember her 
hearty laugh at some verses of mine called " A 
Dismal Tale." " Now, who would want to read 
that ?" she asked. " Certainly, I don't." She 
read other verses through carefully in my presence, 
criticizing line by line, metaphor by metaphor. I 
remember her dwelling with pleasure on one line 
concerning " Silent beauty stretching far away." 
The first verses of mine of which she approved 
heartily and without reservation were called 
" Diverging Paths," and were inspired by a pic- 
ture in the Royal Academy painted by an artist 
named Barwell. 
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Mrs. S. C. Hall gave me an introduction to John 
Cassell, founder of the great firm that still bears 
his name ; so I went to Belle Sauvage Yard, which 
at that time still retained traces of the ancient 
hostelry. I found this excellent man, of tall and 
powerful physique and very simple manners, 
seated in a bare little ofl&ce. He spoke kindly and 
encouragingly, though I think he scarcely knew 
what to say to me, I was so very shy and " vague." 

Mrs. Hall's most valuable advice to me was 
given about the end of 1862. It was to cease 
writing altogether for three years, unless with no 
aim or hope whatever beyond my own pleasure 
and improvement. She said afterwards that she 
had often given that advice, but that I was the 
first who heeded it. I did heed it, and obeyed 
very honestly, never making any exception to the 
rule without telling her and securing her permis- 
sion. I think the only exceptions were in favour 
of my writing " enigmas," a quaint little commis- 
sion offered to me about this time by Mr. William 
Stevens, then collaborating with Dr. Macaulay on 
the Sunday at Home and the Leisure Hour, of 
which he afterwards became sole editor, and who 
from that time till his death in 1908 was my un- 
failingly faithful and wise friend, with whom I 
have rejoiced to take much counsel. These 
" enigmas " were no strain on inspiration ! They 
were meant to occupy children on Sunday after- 
noons, and to make them acquainted with Scrip- 
ture history. The first part of them consisted of 
questions (in rhyme) concerning individuals, the 
first letters of whose names, if rightly guessed, 
would give the answer — generally some short 
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Scripture precept or phrase. The correct answer 
was given in later issues of the Sunday at Home. 
This was all very well, and I was to be paid for 
this homely labour, but I could not resist adding 
on my own initiative a few verses to the answers, 
and this innovation was much approved. I re- 
collect one which Mrs. Hall liked very much, and 
her liking is indicative of her persistent clinging 
to the bright side of things, for the letters of the 
" enigma " spelled out " A Merry Heart." 

About a quarter of a century afterwards I made 
the acquaintance of a student from Ceylon (now 
Dr. William Margenout there), whose knowledge 
of Scripture history and character exceeded that 
of any young man I have ever encountered. On 
my paying him some compliment on this, he 
replied that it was due to his father having on 
Sunday afternoons drilled his children in the 
" enigmas " of the Sunday at Home. He was 
astonished to find that in me he met their writer, 
for they had appeared without name or even initial. 

But before I received Mrs. Hall's wise injunction, 
to which I was granted sense to listen, I had made 
many other adventures among editors. I sent 
some verses to a little periodical called Saturday 
Night, under the editorship of one " Margaret 
Blount." I did so because, among the oddly 
significant " waste paper " to which I have before 
alluded, there had come sheaves of odd numbers 
of the " popular " periodicals of the day — not only 
the Family Herald, but the London Journal and 
Reynolds's Miscellany. Such papers were held in 
profound family contempt, and very reluctant 
consent was yielded to my looking through them. 

9—2 
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Among the serials I found some by " Margaret 
Blount," which had a flavour as different from 
their surroundings as had Jean Ingelow's from the 
platitudes of the Youth's Magazine. Not that 
" Margaret Blount " could be for one moment 
paralleled with Jean Ingelow. Margaret Blount 
had consciously dropped to the level of her public, 
but could not prevent her own higher and truer 
self from peeping out. Amid impossible char- 
acters and improbable scenes she would let fall 
incisive sentences which told of deep feeling and 
keen insight. It occurred to me that where she 
was editor she would be wholly herself, and so I 
despatched my verses to her in great hope. On 
March 29, 1862, I received the following remark- 
able letter : 

" 12, York Street, 

" CovENT Garden. 

" Among the many contributions forwarded to 
me for Saturday Night, I have seen none which 
impressed me so favourably as yours. They have 
done more — they have touched me, and so deeply 
that I would not answer you with the rest, but 
waited till I could find time to write to you at 
length. 

" I must tell you at starting that Saturday Night 
is simply a collection of my own stories and poems, 
and that I cannot a-fford to make it anything 
else just yet, or to purchase anything from any 
other author. The cost and the risk are heavy, 
and fall entirely on me . The profit may be nothing. 

" If I succeed in the undertaking, I hope to 
turn it into a magazine, and pay other people for 
writing for it ; but that cannot be yet, and so I 
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must return these little poems, wishing most 
earnestly that I could take them. 

" They remind me so much of my younger, 
better, and nobler self that they make me sad ; 
and there is so much ' thought ' as well as melody 
in them that it seems to me they must ' take.' 
Why not send them to Temple Bar, or Cornhill, or 
St. James's ? They publish such trash that I 
should say they must want poetry. At least, you 
might venture, and I believe you would succeed. 

" I feel a great interest in you. I should like 
to see you. But if you don't desire an interview 
(you may not), I can only say one word of en- 
couragement, and bid you ' never despair.' You 
may find it uphill work at first, but success is in 
you, and will come out. I have been waiting for 
mine — so long — and it has not come yet, but it 
shall ! I have lived in a garret, and suffered and 
hoped, and borne much, and now, though young 
in years, I am old — so old in heart — and having 
lost faith and hope in, and love for, everything 
except green fields and blue skies, I find that I 
am in proper training for making my mark. 

" And here is the beginning for you. Send 
' Thrown Away,' ' A Question,' and ' The Lamp ' 
to some of these places, and I believe and hope 
you will be pleased with the result. 

" I wish most heartily that I could buy them 
myself, and give you more than words to help you 
on ; but take the will for the deed, and my best 
wishes for your success, and believe always in the 
appreciation and admiration of 

" Yours very faithfully, 

" Margaret Blount." 
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I replied to this letter, saying how delighted I 
should be to call. I received this in return : 

" Office, Saturday Night. 

''April 5, 1862. 

" No, I have not forgotten you, but these first 
numbers of the paper take every moment of my 
time. In a week or two — earlier, if possible — I 
shall ask you to call at my own little office in 
Farringdon Street for a long, pleasant chat. 
Meantime, believe me, 

" Yours ever, 

" Margaret Blount." 

I never heard from her again. In a few weeks 
Saturday Night changed hands. I perambulated 
Farringdon Street vainly in search for aught that 
might be her " own little office." I never again 
saw her name in any of the papers where it had 
once appeared. 

Who was she ? Was " Margaret Blount " her 
real name, or only a pen-name ? And when she 
disappeared, what had happened ? I have a 
lurking suspicion that she may have changed her 
line of work and her pen-name, and possibly 
found fame under another. Long afterwards I 
caused inquiries to be made concerning her at 
some of those offices where she had once been 
known. I could learn nothing. The ignorance 
was so profound that I conjectured it must be 
artificial and prearranged. I wanted only to tell 
her how much good her hearty sympathy had 
done me, and how mistaken she was to think she 
had " lost faith in everything," when she had been 
so very ready to have faith in me. 
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" A Question " and " The Lamp," polished and 
remodelled, found their way into good magazines 
in due time. " Thrown Away," I fear, had a 
history like its title. 

Margaret Blount's derogatory remark about the 
St. James's Magazine prevented me from men- 
tioning this incident to Mrs. S. C. Hall, as I knew 
if I did she would certainly ask to see the letters, 
and this phrase would have pained her. It was 
unjust, too, as her own notice of my verses had 
shown. 

A little later in that year, 1862, I wrote again 
to Jean Ingelow. I wanted to ask her about the 
probable fate of the manuscripts I had sent to her 
successors on the Youth's Magazine, and as the 
necessity for a career of some sort was now 
staring me in the face, I was glad to avail myself 
of her former promise of counsel. She replied on 
June 4, 1862 : 

" Dear Miss Fyvie, 

" Your letter was received by me when I 
was on the eve of a journey. I intended to 
answer it while away from home, but it was mis- 
laid, and hence has arisen a delay. 

" I perfectly remember writing to you in 1857, 
during which year I undertook to edit the Youth's 
Magazine ; but not approving altogether of the 
way in which the publisher managed it, I declined 
to continue my work. Since then I have not seen 
or written for this magazine, though I suppose it 
is still in existence. 

" If the articles you mention as having been 
sent some time ago to the magazine were in verse, 
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that is the reason, doubtless, why you received no 
remuneration for them. Very few editors pay for 
verse. 

" I think, indeed, that your verses (I had 
evidently enclosed some) show that you have 
made great progress, and that they are very 
pleasing in themselves ; but though I should 
naturally feel sympathy with a young author, it 
is not easy to offer advice. I am quite ignorant of 
your attainments, the time you may have at your 
command, and even of your position in life. 

" It is easy to advise a child, but to give the 
slightest hint that is likely to be serviceable to a 
young woman is quite a different matter. 

" To a young lady who is accustomed to refined 
society, has books at command, and plenty of time, 
I might say look at literature for an occupation, 
and choose some one of its many paths to explore, 
and then to write upon. If you do not succeed, 
you will at least have enriched your own mind. 

" To one who has not much time at command, 
and rather hopes to improve her position, or may 
at some future time expect to use her talents as a 
means of maintenance, I think a prudent person 
could hardly advise exclusive attention to litera- 
cure, partly because its profits are always pre- 
carious, partly because writing gives neither a 
position nor a home, while teaching gives both. 

" Those, therefore, I would say, who have money 
and a home may safely indulge in the luxuries of 
knowledge, study poetry, investigate curious points 
in history, and follow the bent of their own genius ; 
but those who wish to make money and a home 
should try to possess good outlines of subjects 
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rather than rich colouring or delicate detail, 
should attend to the structure of language itself, 
and not exclusively to the literature it contains. 

" However, knowing nothing of you but your 
talent for writing, and that generosity of mind 
which makes it a pleasure to you to acknowledge 
the slightest benefit, I can say nothing in the way 
of advice which can really be worth acceptance ; 
therefore, with the assurance of my interest, 
" I am, 

" Yours sincerely, 

" Jean Ingelow." 

This letter proves how jealously I had withheld 
my personal affairs from my correspondence. But 
at home the state of finances was ever getting more 
acute, and in the autumn of 1862 for, I believe, 
the first and last time, I broke this good rule. I 
did so in writing to Tom Hood, junior, who by 
that time had become the editor of Saturday 
Night. To him, perhaps, feeling assured of the 
sympathy of his father's son, I confided that I 
wanted to earn money, and not for my own sake 
only. I think I did this partly to excuse my 
temerity in trying to force my work into print, 
for by this time I was well aware of all its short- 
comings. Tom Hood's response lies before me, 
blotted by the tears with which I read it. It 
bears date November 22, 1862 : 

" 24, Queen Street, 

" Brompton. 

" My dear Madam, 

" I have made it a rule — and I fear I have 
not made friends by it — to state my candid opinion 
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on all literary compositions submitted to me. 
Literary men^ not calculating how their judgment 
weighs, are too easy and prone to say a kind word 
about mediocrity, which will never benefit its 
author, though the word of careless praise may 
have led that author to adopt a literary career. 
It is so much easier to praise than to blame, or 
even to criticize. I have seen so many instances 
of this harm done by injudicious flattery that I 
have determined at any cost to set my humble 
face against it. I know the sufferer may not like 
it at the time, but it is the honest, the true, the 
just course. The patient cries under the surgeon's 
knife, but a time comes when he is grateful. 
But what does he think of the surgeon who, 
fearful of paining, has allowed the disease to 
become incurable ? Let me entreat you to re- 
nounce at once a literary career as a means of 
livelihood. Your writings are crude — as you say 
yourself, those of a girl of nineteen, " sadly 
deficient in finish, and perhaps in sense." These 
are your own words, but harder ones than I should 
award your verses. 

" The literary profession is one to be adopted 
only on due consideration, and in thorough belief 
of fitness for it. It is a sacred and most responsible 
profession, and only by toil and study can one 
hope to succeed in it. 

" Your verses — I am almost afraid to confess 
it, because I fear it will encourage you to adopt 
a line of conduct that you will never cease to 
regret — your verses have great natural merit ; 
some of the images are very good, but the work- 
man's skill and experience are wanting. They 
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will come with time if you are not compelled to 
write for a living. As a study and a home pursuit 
you may make writing a means of pleasure and 
improvement now, and hereafter, perhaps, of 
fame and profit. But if you persist in prematurely 
draining your poetical instincts in the hopes of 
making a living (which you will not make), I warn 
you that nothing but disappointment awaits you. 

" Is there no more hopeful way of making 
money to be found ? I am sure this one will not 
serve you. Even I (desirous as your mentioned 
hope to help those dear to you makes me to help 
you) cannot insert your verses in Saturday Night. 
I am responsible to the public, to the proprietor, 
and to my father's memory, for my care of that 
paper, and it is my one hope to reflect only credit 
on all. However much I am touched by your 
story, I must exclude what I do not think up to 
the standard of excellence. Let me recommend 
you to read our best authors, to write little, to 
study much, to polish, finish, and refine your work. 
With that you may in time, I think, do justice 
to your poetic instincts and credit to yourself. 

" If ever there is anything in which I can at all 
assist you, I shaU be glad to do so. In the mean- 
time, believe that I inflict no intentional pain 
on your feelings, and that the writing of this letter 
pains me as much as its reading can pain you. 
I feel I am dashing hopes and aspirations which 
well-meaning but misguided friends have en- 
couraged unwittingly. I shall be, I know, looked 
on by you as a cruel and severe critic. I shall 
be quite indemnified for the hardness of your 
present judgment if hereafter, when you discover 
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the truth of what I have told you, you say : ' He 
was right, and meant kindly.' 

" Once more, write carefully ; correct and 
polish copiously ; read much. And in ten years' 
time, should we both live, I should not be aston- 
ished to see your poems making a mark — if you 
do not hurry into print before that. 
" Believe me, 

" Yours truly, 

" Thomas Hood." 

Certainly I never misjudged my kind critic. 
There was no bitterness in the tears with which 
I bedewed his letter. When I showed it to 
Mrs. S. C. Hall, she exclaimed : " Why, editors 
don't write long letters like that to everybody !" 
It was then that she enjoined on me my three 
years' " silence." 

When this letter was printed in an article 
on "Editors: Old Style," and was seen by 
my friend Charles Peters, of the Girl's Own, he 
wrote to me : " And that sermon came from 
Tom Hood, junior ! Oh, the humour of it !" 
Alas! 

At the end of those three years, so full of varied 
practical work and experience, my literary path 
seemed wider, and I turned my attention to fiction 
rather than to occasional verses, though some of 
those for which I ultimately won most commenda- 
tion were produced about that time. 

I compiled an almanac, with a secular proverb 
for every day of the week, and a Scriptural one 
for Sundays, and sold it to Partridge's — the real 
Partridge's this time. My " enigmas " brought 
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me in about {X2 per annum. A few verses 
and short stories found their way from time to 
time into periodicals of the Cassell firm. Also, I 
got an opening into a little magazine called Kind 
Words, edited by a Mr. Benjamin Clarke, a 
cheerful gentleman who combined literary work 
with a clerkship in Somerset House. He paid 
modestly, but he never grudged praise, and he 
invited me to spend evenings with his pretty wife 
in their home in Holloway. I have almost for- 
gotten the stories I wrote for him. Their names 
in my old account-book mean little to me. For 
him I wrote a serial called " The Secret Drawer," 
which afterwards attained book form. The Sun- 
day-School Union also brought out a little book, 
called " Alice Middleton." Altogether, 1867 was, 
in its whole course, really the dawn of my literary 
career, even apart from the great event which 
crowned its close. 

In the earlier part of that year I had sent two 
sets of verse (both of which had been refused by 
the editors in Cassell' s firm) to the Argosy, which 
had not then become the property of Mrs. Henry 
Wood, but had its office in some publishing house 
on Ludgate Hill, on the south side. Some time 
passing without any tidings of these verses, I 
wrote concerning them, enclosing a stamped 
envelope for their return (I could now afford to do 
this!). 

In the course of the next day I received a copy 
of the Sunday Magazine, containing the verses^ 
•' The Last of the Family." A month or two after- 
wards came a Good Words, with my verses " Be- 
side the Stile." I then sent another set of verses, 
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called " In the Choir," and these also promptly 
appeared in Good Words. 

Long afterwards I learned that the Argosy, 
during some interregnum, had been for a while in 
the hands of Mr. Alexander Strahan and an 
editor on his staff, and that, from the contribu- 
tions sent to it, they had transferred those 
which they deemed more suitable for their other 
magazines. 

On August 29, 1867 (as recorded in my diary) 
I received an unexpected call from Mr. Alexander 
Strahan. The interview was rather silent and 
awkward on both sides, and I could hardly under- 
stand why it had taken place. 

Two days after, on the 31st, the mystery was 
explained. Mr. Strahan came again. This time 
he brought a handsome cheque for the three sets 
of verse he had already printed. Further, he had 
a momentous proposal to make. Would I under- 
take to write a series of papers, to be called " The 
Occupations of a Retired Life," to run for a year 
in the Sunday Magazine ? 

He had jotted down, in his quaint handwriting, 
on a tiny scrap of paper (which I still possess), 
a few of the subjects with which he wished me 
to deal — the sick, the lonely, the outcast, and so 
forth. I was to take the standpoint of an old 
City merchant. " Apart from that, I leave you 
to do your best with the matter," said he. 

Now came the crucial point. This offer was 
made to me on a Saturday, the last day of August, 
and the first part of the proposed work was re- 
quired to appear in the Sunday Magazine for 
October. There could be little more than a fort- 
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night allowed to lay the foundation of a year's 
work, and Mr. Strahan told me that the title was 
already advertised in his new programme, under 
the pen-name of "Edward Garrett." The 
magazine year began in October, and was issued 
about September 26 ; and illustrations had also 
to be provided in the short interval. The com- 
mission had been originally given in good time 
to some gentleman (Mr. Strahan did not name 
him), who had failed to fulfil expectations. Hence 
this sudden appeal to me. 

I hesitated only for a moment. I saw that the 
opportunity of my life was possibly before me. 
" I will make the attempt," I said. " I shall send 
you the first chapter by Wednesday, so that if 
you do not like it, I may have time to try again." 
I did not twice think about the pen-name. It 
never occurred to me that I could do anything 
which should make it stick to me ! So far as I 
gave it any thought, it was as a very convenient 
screen in the event of failure. 

The introduction, which gave the past history 
of " Edward Garrett," was sent in on the evening 
of Tuesday, September 3. It had occurred to me 
to take the subjects suggested by Mr. Strahan, 
work them into a story rather than " papers," 
and so produce a novel. It was a bold idea. My 
diary of September 6, by which time the manu- 
script of the whole October part had been in the 
publisher's hands for some hours, records " Strahan 
satisfied." 

On September 9 I received my first visit from 
Dr. Alexander Japp, whose firm friendship I con- 
tinued to enjoy until his recent death. He was 
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then reading and sub-editing for Strahan, and 
came to make sundry suggestions in connection 
with my work — especially that I was to keep my 
paragraphs short. It seemed to me that he had 
more to say, but withheld it. I learned long after- 
wards that it was he who, encouraged by what 
he had seen of some of my verses and short tales, 
had suggested me as one who might be able to 
fill the gap left by the defaulting contributor. 
Mr. Strahan himself was, it seems, very nervous 
about the matter, which is not surprising. This 
nervousness seems to have been by no means 
allayed by my opening chapters, though he had 
resolved to make the best of the matter, time being 
so short. Doubtless Dr. Japp, then quite a 
young man, would fain, when he called upon 
me, have urged me to put forward my very best 
foot, that his recommendation might be justified. 
However, very considerately and wisely, he did 
not do so, for it could only have shaken my nerve, 
already but too highly strung. 

During our preliminary arrangements Mr. Stra- 
han had not touched on remuneration. I mar- 
velled what I was to expect, but did not dwell 
on the matter, being too full of the work and the 
great opportunity. On September 27, when I 
took some proofs to Mr. Strahan' s office, he 
promised me £100 for the whole story. I believe 
he thought I would be very delighted, and was 
surprised that I did not show signs of it. I was 
really weighing the matter from another point of 
view. I had already a tolerably secure income 
of £100 from all sources, and if, through absorp- 
tion in this story, I was to close any of these, I 
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felt I might end in a loss. I fear I thanked him 
very simply and coolly. 

But after the October magazine was issued 
Mr. Strahan's fears were laid to rest. The pro- 
vincial press — so important in increasing the 
number of subscribers — accorded my work a 
singularly warm welcome, and the publisher gave 
signs that he was more than " satisfied." 

On December 2 Mr. Strahan brought Dr. Thomas 
Guthrie, then editor-in-chief of the SiMday Maga- 
zine, to see me. I remember Mr. Strahan's smile at 
my astonishment over the warmth of Dr. Guthrie's 
praise of my story. Dr. Guthrie took an interest 
in my whole environment, and at once made one 
feel him to be a real friend — a feeling that he never 
afterwards disappointed. When he was gone, I 
ran out and bought a photograph of him, and 
posted it to him for his autograph to be added to 
it. He promptly replied, with a kind letter added. 
It was good even to meet such a man, and it was 
more than good afterwards to know him in- 
timately. 

Even he had his own battles to fight over the 
Sunday Magazine, and perhaps especially over 
some of my work therein. Some Scottish people 
of those days (1868) had very narrow views as 
to " Sunday " reading. Once, when I was visiting 
with Dr. Guthrie, we met a lady, who said, 
pointedly and sourly, that she did not approve of 
fiction on " the Sabbath." " Then, of course, 
madam, you never read the parables," retorted 
Dr. Guthrie. 

About that time I had it in my power to make 
a slight return to Jean Ingelow for the trouble 

10 
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she had bestowed on me. She had been a 
celebrated woman for some time, and I told 
Mr. Strahan of some short stories of hers, which 
he at once desired to reprint. But she had kept 
no copies, either in print or in manuscript. I 
persuaded my mother to make a sacrifice of seven 
of her treasured volumes of the Youth's Magazine. 
From them were reprinted most, if not all, of the 
" Studies for Stories " and " Stories told to a 
Child." Mr. Strahan, unlike his general lavish- 
ness, did not give me copies of these reprints, but 
in the end I succeeded in buying volumes of the 
old magazines from some book-collector. 

Early in December I had an offer from Cassell's 
firm for the next serial that I might write. Terms 
were to be considered at a liberal rate. After a 
day's deliberation, I decided to decline this offer. 
I had received warnings on all hands that I had 
better not trust wholly to Mr. Strahan, whose 
financial position was said to be none of the 
soundest. But I felt that he had given me so 
grand an opportunity that I must hold myself 
open for any engagement he might offer. 

On Christmas Eve, while I was out, Mr. Strahan 
called at our house, and left for me a cheque as 
" one- third payment" for " The Occupations of a 
Retired Life," which raised his payment for it to 
£300. Within a day or two afterwards he told 
me that his firm would be prepared to take as 
much work of any kind as I was likely to do. 

From that time till Mr. Strahan left the firm 
(I think in 1873) I worked only for his magazines. 
Many former editors and experienced literary 
friends continued to shake their heads, and warn 
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me that I was running serious risk in not enlarging 
my borders. But in vain : I persisted. I have 
since seen that such arrangements, if too rigid, 
are not wise. They tend to set a writer into a 
groove. Further, they put the writer at great 
practical disadvantage when they come to an end. 

My own position was sometimes difficult. Mr. 
Strahan himself was generally interested and 
appreciative, though too easily swayed in his judg- 
ments by any passing opinion, and too ready to act 
on mere impulse, though it might be often generous 
impulse. But he never wished to make definite 
or written agreements, and his verbal ones were 
not always to be relied on. For example, he once 
said to me that for a certain piece of work I should 
receive a certain sum, and then gave me but half 
of it. I was very quick in those days, and at 
once saw that, if his ill-defined agreement gave him 
advantage in one way, in this instance it gave it 
to me in another, and I said : " Oh, then this time 
you don't mean to buy copyright !" He looked 
at me for a moment, and with some reluctance 
said : " Very well." Only thus was I saved from 
an awkward loss. 

Again, Mr. Strahan once or twice showed an 
awkward facility in postponing for a whole year 
engagements already made. He did this, I verily 
believe, because he had made large advances to 
certain writers, and wanted them to work out the 
debt. We were all very sorry when, quite suddenly, 
he parted from Dr. Japp to make a place for a con- 
nection of his own who had been in not too suc- 
cessful business in Glasgow, where his health had 
failed. It was scarcely likely that this gentleman 

10 — 2 
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could straightway be in as much sympathy with 
the literary staff as was the literary man who had 
helped so largely to draw it together. Nor was it 
fortunate for Mr. Strahan to be surrounded by 
relatives who found themselves at that time ready 
to uphold all he did, wise or otherwise. Absolutely 
dependent on him themselves, some of them were 
too much inclined to regard Mr. Strahan' s literary 
staff as also mere dependants, who had no right 
to see any side of aught save that which he 
presented. 

But concerning one who was generally so kind, 
and in social life so ready to be reasonable and 
genial, I cannot attempt to go into the mesh of 
bewilderment and contradiction in which his con- 
nection with his partners terminated. The maga- 
zines remained with them. Some of his contri- 
butors, even some of his office staff, followed him 
out into the wilderness, and I would have done so 
also but for the express mandate of Dr. Guthrie, 
who, in his turn, would have done so, too, but for 
the warnings of Dr. Norman MacLeod, who had 
been Alexander Strahan' s first and best literary 
friend, who had rendered him incalculable service, 
and who loved him so deeply that it was thought 
by some that the final severance — which on facts 
of the case, better known to him than to anyone, 
Dr. MacLeod decided to be necessary and inevit- 
able — contributed greatly to his breakdown in 
health. He died not long afterwards. 

I have always regretted that in a brochure 
which Alexander Strahan brought out in memory 
of his former editor, wherein he gave much of 
their affectionate correspondence, and dwelt 
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strongly on their mutual attachment^ he yet never 
hinted that before the end a heavy shadow had 
fallen between them ! That silence seems to cast 
the shadow over the whole. 

Dr. Guthrie, too, had been much attached to 
his young publisher, and was so distressed over 
the matter that, being at the time in very weak 
health, his sons had to do their utmost to keep 
reference to this business from their father's 
ear. 

Dr. Guthrie was an editor who knew how to 
deal with those " kittle-cattle," contributors. If 
ever he pulled the reins, he did it so gently that 
it was felt as a caress rather than a check. When 
he could commend, he did it freely and graciously. 
Every contributor to his magazine could feel that 
the editor cared for the significance of every line 
printed therein. There are editors of a different 
stamp, who are concerned chiefly about a manu- 
script's adaptability to " illustration," especially 
illustration of the most banal sort — two lovers, 
etc. — the cliches of which are bought from or 
sold to Germany. Such editors are to be found in 
the employ of those firms — ^often limited liability 
companies — who, as one of their unhappy editors 
once said to me, " take literature by the yard." 

After Dr. Guthrie's death, the Sunday Magazine 
passed wholly under the editorship of his colleague, 
Dr. W. G. Blaikie, a very different type of man. 
It was under his editorship that I wrote my 
" By Still Waters," and the story did not please 
him. Its divergence from the older theological 
standards was pronounced. Unfortunately, at 
that very time Messrs. Moody and Sankey were 
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ruling in the land. Possibly it may have been 
consciousness of antagonism to much of their 
dogma which had brought me out so clearly on 
the other side. But my editor was in the thick 
of the movement. Indeed, I believe the two 
revivalists were actually his guests at the very 
time when he deleted certain passages from my 
story. I wrote to him, telling him that I knew 
and felt he was within his editorial rights in doing 
so, but that I must, in honesty, inform him that 
I should re-insert these passages when the story 
passed into book-form. After that he felt it best 
that my connection with the magazine should be 
severed. We parted friends — though I own I 
could not help saying that I knew the future was 
on my side. He did not long remain editor, but 
I fear the maga^sine suffered considerably and 
permanently from his sincere and conscientious 
but narrowing influence. Before his death he 
himself was one of the proposers for a recon- 
sideration of the statements of the Westminster 
Confession ! I am pleased to remember that, in 
his later days, we had opportunity to exchange 
friendly visits, and gladly availed ourselves 
thereof. This must have been easier on my side 
than on his, for my words had come true, while 
he had shifted his position. 

I was invited back to the Sunday Magazine, 
and have written three more serials for it — " The 
House by the Works," " At any Cost," and 
" Life's Long Battle," afterwards published in 
book-form as " Rab Bethune's Double." 

I have had " trouble " with two editors, and 
I am exceedingly sorry to say that in each of these 
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cases there was " a woman at the bottom of it." 
In the one case the editor was a divine of the rather 
gushing sort, and a noted philanthropist, though 
that did not prevent him, under normal conditions, 
from occasionally making appointments with busy 
people to cross London to meet him — and then 
failing to be there ! Under especially gratifying 
circumstances, he asked for a serial from me. I 
accepted the offer and began the work. He 
spoke in praise of its earlier chapters. He en- 
gaged an artist to illustrate it, and actually showed 
my husband some of the pictures. We, according 
to our custom then, at once negotiated this story 
with my American publisher, who was to bring 
it out about Christmas- time. We implicitly 
trusted that all was right. 

The story was to begin its appearance in 
October. But in August, when it was, happily, 
approaching completion, and we were enjoying a 
delightful holiday on the Surrey hills, suddenly 
my feelings concerning it changed to distaste and 
terror, and I announced to my husband and a 
friend who was with us : "If I acted as I feel, I 
should give all this up at once !" 

They exclaimed in surprise and consternation, 
though my husband at once advised me to do 
whatever I thought right and best. But I could 
not feel it right to act at the dictate of what 
seemed a mere mood, so I went on with my work, 
though the uneasy consciousness remained. 

On October i, on my way to dine with the Halls, 
I saw the new issue of the magazine in a shop- 
window in Holborn, and lo ! instead of my story, 
another was in its place. The confirmation of 
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my presentiment gave me such a shock that, 
instead of paying my visit, I went home. 

The only explanation that could be given was 
that a certain lady author, also of religious and 
philanthropic fame, had walked into the editor's 
office, in July or August, and had offered him a 
story, probably on advantageous terms, on con- 
dition that, if he took it, he must issue it at once, 
as she had already made negotiations for it in 
America. It had not occurred to her to ask 
whether he had other arrangements, and whether 
other people also might not have American 
treaties on hand. Perhaps such a thing was not 
laid upon her, but one would imagine that any 
woman making such a demand would have added 
the proviso, " if nobody else is inconvenienced." 
Possibly she did so, in which case but the more 
blame rests on the miserable editor. He yielded 
to her demand, and then had not the common 
courtesy or justice to consult me as to the change, 
or even to inform me of it. If he had done so 
before we had made the American arrangements, 
I should have been quite ready to yield my 
place. 

The editor seemed less conscious of having done 
wrong than astonished that we should blame him. 
He even gently insinuated that he hoped I was 
not hurt at appearing in the later half of the maga- 
zine, instead of the opening numbers. Matters 
of precedence have certainly never troubled me, 
and, had not common justice and loyalty been in 
question, could not have come into this case, as 
the interloper was my senior both in age and in 
literary reputation. 
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The publishers of the magazine saw the matter 
in its true light. Being but plain business men, 
they could understand that agreements are agree- 
ments, and that there are rights which must be 
respected. They immediately apologized, paid 
me in full, and assumed all responsibilities for 
the American publication. But it is impossible 
to make a wrong as if it had never been. Their 
justice could not prevent this from being the last 
worry of my husband's life. It is so mixed up 
with my agony beside his deathbed, and the 
awful blank after his departure, that I would not 
bear to mention it now, save that it is an ex- 
perience showing of what " philanthropic re- 
ligionists " are capable. It has made me very 
wary in any business dealings with blatant 
" professors " of that sort. If I had obeyed my 
curious intuition, how much we should have been 
spared ! Yet I have never regretted not having 
yielded my will blindly, only I ought at once to 
have made searching inquiries, which might have 
drawn all to light before it was too late. 

Dr. Japp acted as my friend and ambassador 
throughout these miserable interlocutions, and so 
earned my lifelong gratitude. I was invited to 
write again in the same magazine, and I consented, 
but with the proviso that I should neither nego- 
tiate with this untrustworthy editor nor in any 
way encounter him. My wish was readily granted. 

My other trouble with an editor arose many 
years afterwards, and was with a man of great 
sensibility, with whom I had worked for a long 
time, not only without a jar, but with much 
friendliness and happiness. Suddenly circum- 
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stances wellnigh forced him into partnership with 
a well-known literary woman whom I had never 
seen, and knew only by her productions and the 
tone of interviews with her which were at that 
time constantly appearing. I was not attracted. 
I at once told my friendly editor that, in the 
whole position, I thought I had better discon- 
tinue writing for him. He would not hear of this, 
saying that, though he feared he himself should 
have trouble with his partner, he would take 
care that it should never reach me. 

Presently the trouble began, and I was the first 
person it did reach ! My articles of that time, 
some of which happened to embody beautiful and 
then unpublished work by a great American poet, 
were never properly placed nor properly an- 
nounced. My proofs were never sent in time, and 
though I sent them back by return of post, my 
corrections were disregarded, and my papers 
appeared full of blunders and mis-spellings which 
I could prove had not disfigured my manuscript, 
and many of which, dealing with proper names, 
were of the worst and most ignorant " com- 
positor " order. I insisted on redress. 

My poor editor declared that he could not help 
what was going on. " She " was regardless of his 
protests. At last I got a promise that errata 
should be inserted, which is at best but a poor 
consolation, since it always seems to indicate 
carelessness on the part of the author. This 
appeared in the monthly issues. Lo ! when I got 
the bound volume for the year, these errata were 
not inserted therein. I again appealed to the 
editor. He answered with evasions, but finally 
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wrote, pettishly, that the publishers' interests had 
to be consulted as well as mine — ^the relevance of 
which remark I could not see. Then the publishers 
themselves were addressed, and they discovered 
the curious fact that the errata had been put in 
all the bound volumes save that particular one 
which had been sent to me ! 

It was a pitiful instance of the discord created 
by selfish and cruel carelessness. I felt aggrieved 
that I had been drawn into an imbroglio from 
which my foresight could have saved me had I 
not trusted to the promises made. I was sorry 
for the editor, for I am sure he meant well, but 
in thinking to control his partner he undertook 
what was beyond his power. 

It seems a pity that all women writers are not 
as ready to welcome and help a new-comer as 
were Mrs. S. C. Hall, Jean Ingelow, and poor 
" Margaret Blount," who thought that she " had 
lost faith in everything." I know a very sad 
instance to the contrary. The " heroine " of the 
story told it to me herself, so there is no mistake 
about it ; nor could she recognize the shame of 
what she had done, even when my husband and I 
pointed it out. She belonged to a well-known 
clerical family, though her own father was not in 
orders. She was a bright, attractive woman, 
making a sufficing income by writing chiefly for 
periodicals. Suddenly she was seized with fear 
of the rivalry of a newer writer who appeared on 
the scene. She happened to know something of 
this other girl, who lived in a cathedral city 
where she visited. She told me that she had no 
doubt Miss X would talk of the cathedral 
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city as if she belonged to the cathedral. " So," 
she went on, " I just hired a cab and drove round 
to all my editors who have taken any of her work, 
and I brought her name into the conversation, 
and let them know that her father was a drunken 

[here followed his humble calhng, which I 

will not indicate], that the family live in the 
poorest way, and that none of my friends — the 
canons' families — would dream of taking any 
notice of them." 

The same young lady once said to me, when I 
was recovering from dangerous illness, that she 
thought I had " been through so much that I must, 
as a writer, be quite used up." She said that 
to me in 1875. In igio I am still writing, not 
wholly without acceptance. But the cruelty of it ! 

Many years after, one of the editors to whom 
she had gone on her mischief-making errand 
spoke to me of this visit of hers. " That woman 

came to me to try to lower Miss X in our 

eyes by telling us of her obscure origin. I don't 
know what effect she produced elsewhere, but I 
decided to have nothing more to do with herself," 
said he. 

Yet even that poor gentleman had a wife who 
spoke and acted in precisely the same way ! I 
do not suppose he ever knew how far she went 
in this direction of snobbish cruelty. But once I 
heard her provoke him to retort : " I don't care 
for nobility ; I care for ability." 

I had another instance of the bad spirit women 
can show towards each other, but there my editor 
himself was undoubtedly to blame, and acknow- 
ledged it fully and freely. Friends of mine lent 
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me a big Canadian book^ dealing with the opening 
up of the Lake Huron district. It was so exceed- 
ingly ill-arranged as not to be easily " under- 
standable," save by those who knew something 
of Canada and its early history. But it contained 
many most interesting anecdotes, and was not 
published in this country. 

I thought the book would make basis for an 
article, and I wrote one, in which I made hand- 
some acknowledgment of the research labours of the 
Canadian writer. Somehow, at the last moment, 
before publication, the editor, to adapt lengths, 
shortened my paper by a few lines, and unfor- 
tunately cut out the very paragraph containing 
this acknowledgment. The article bore my per- 
sonal signature. The magazine found its way to 
Canada. Then arrived, from the author, not a 
statement of the wrong done and a letter of in- 
quiry, which would have been more than justifi- 
able, but a letter accusing me in harshest terms 
of literary theft, and informing the publishers 
how grossly they had been deceived — they, an 
honourable firm, whom the writer would not for 
a moment imagine guilty of complicity in such 
iniquity. 

As soon as I saw that letter, I asserted that, as 
" literary theft " had never entered into my 
head, I was quite certain that my original manu- 
script had contained a paragraph of full acknow- 
ledgment, and I claimed that it should be pro- 
duced, for it had not been returned to me. The 
manuscript was found, the paragraph was there, 
and the editor, looking over his proofs and his 
revised proofs, found that the excision had been 
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made by himself, unwitting of the significance of 
what he did ! Letters of explanation were sent 
out to Canada at once, with the editor's own 
apologies. But the Colonial literary amateur 
never had the innate sense of justice nor the 
external sense of good-breeding to apologize in 
her turn to the well-known old woman writer 
whom she had been so ready to suspect and 
accuse, even while she studiously curried favour 
with the firm, who happened to be the reaUy 
guilty party. Very grudging explanations ap- 
peared in the Colonial papers, where she had 
already aired her supposed grievance against me. 
But I had journalistic friends in Canada who took 
care that the whole story was soon fully made 
known. 

There happened once another curious little 
episode with some highly respected Canadians 
which is not without literary interest, and which 
I had perhaps best tell in their own words, as 
written from — 

" GUELPH, 

"January 29, 1873. 

" To Drs. Guthrie and Blaikie, Edinburgh. 

" Gentlemen, 

" I trust you will excuse the liberty I take 
in addressing you respecting a sentence that occurs 
in a story inserted in the Christmas issue of the 
Sunday Magazine, the heading of which is ' One 
New Year's Night,' the writer whereof, alluding 
to the ballad, ' There is nae luck about the 
house,' etc., attributes its authorship to an old 
maid, in the sentence referred to, which reads 
thus : '"Strange, isn't it," said Helen, " that this 
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sweetest song of a wife's love and joy should 
have been written by an old maid." ' In the copy 
of poems composed by WiUiam Julius Mickle, 
and published by the Rev. John Mickle, A.B. {sic) 
in the year 1806, this ballad appears, and, while 
the descendants of Mr. Mickle are satisfactorily 
assured that it was his composition, they are un- 
willing that the fame attaching to its authorship 
should be averted from the poet to whom they 
believe the honour of its production rightfully 
belongs, unless, indeed, there be just reasons 
therefor ; but of such reasons they are quite 
unaware. 

" Extremely desirous to know upon what 
grounds the assertion is made that attributes the 
creation of this popular ballad to the person 
signified (the poetess Jean Adams), and feeling 
confident that you will kindly allow the subject 
to engage your consideration, most respectfully 
I subscribe myself, 

" Yours obediently, 

" John Mickle." 

This Canadian and the family behind him acted 
as gentlefolk should. Feeling justly aggrieved, 
they sought, without bitterness and bluster, to 
know why and wherefore. My editors passed on 
the letter to me, and I at once replied. I could 
say only that I had, perhaps too thoughtlessly, 
accepted the conclusion arrived at in a book 
(then recently published by A. Strahan), " The 
Songstresses of Scotland," written by acquaint- 
ances of mine, "Sarah Tytler" and Miss Jeanie 
Watson. I believe I copied the page which I had 
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too rashly accepted as quite authoritative. I 
added that I had really formed no personal opinion 
on the matter, but that, on thinking it out, I 
myself thought nothing too good to come from 
the pen of the author of " Cumnor Hall," with 
its inimitable opening verse, which had haunted 
me from childhood : 

" The dews of summer night did fall. 
The moon, sweet regent of the sky. 
Silvered the walls of Cumnor Hall, 
And many an oak that grew thereby." 

In return I got the following letter, which on 
a matter of so much literary interest is well worth 
copying in full. This time another member of 
the family writes, the investigation being evi- 
dently corporate, and it being perhaps thought 
best that a woman should reply to a woman. 

" ROCKWOOD, 

"Aprils, 1873. 

" Madam, 

" Please accept my acknowledgment of your 
kindness in answering my inquiries, and thus 
giving me an opportunity of learning how un- 
fairly those whom I had been taught by an 
honoured parent to regard with reverence and 
esteem have been misrepresented. 

" Surely the authoresses of ' The Songstresses of 
Scotland ' might have been satisfied with attempt- 
ing to prove the song, ' There is nae luck about 
the house,' was written by Jean Adams, without 
maligning the character of Mr. Mickle, and im- 
puting to him such unworthy conduct. Mr. 
Mickle was not the man to take down the words 
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of a song he may have heard sung, alter them, 
and claim the song as his own. He was a man of 
the strictest integrity and honour, as the record 
of his life will show. 

"With respect to Mrs. Mickle, of whom it is 
said, concerning a Scotch song to which she 
alluded, ' if it ever had an existence,' as there are 
none now living who can bear witness to the 
truthfulness of her character, all that can be said 
is that her son ever held her memory in the 
highest esteem and respect, and that he had the 
greatest possible detestation and abhorrence of 
falsehood and every kind of dissimulation. 

" That Mrs. Mickle may have been mistaken, 
of course, is possible, seeing that the most un- 
accountable mistakes are constantly being made. 
So also, of course, may Mrs. FuUarton have been 
mistaken (when a child, perhaps), and also her 
fellow-pupils not named. 

" About the song itself, however, Mrs. Mickle 
cannot have been mistaken, as there are several 
copies of it among Mr. Mickle's papers. 

"It is to be regretted that these statements 
concerning Jean Adams had not been made 
during the lifetime of Mr. C. J. Mickle, and in 
such a way that they would have come under his 
observation. As, although his father died when 
he was but five years old, his mother lived for 
many years afterwards, and there can be no 
doubt that he most certainly believed the song 
to have been written by his father. We are told 
that no copy of the song is found in Mickle's 
works, printed while he lived. No collection of 
his works was published during his life. Many 

II 
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pieces weregpublished separately, and several 
without his name attached. 

" It is difacult to imagine what of the scenery 
and incidents of the song are peculiar to the west 
rather than to any coast. Mr. Mickle certainly 
was not brought up on any seacoast, but his 
attention was early directed to subjects relating 
to a seafaring life, from his study of ' The Lusiad,' 
which study he began while very young. Also, 
when attending school in Edinburgh, no doubt 
many a fine Saturday afternoon would find him 
at its ports (Leith or Newhaven), where he would be 
likely to observe the sailors' wives watching for their 
husbands on the quay, and probably would hear 
the name Colin applied to a sailor, for, of course, 
those to whom the name was given on the west 
coast were not supposed always to remain there, 
especially when they became sailors. 

" I hope you wiU believe that I would not have 
troubled you with these remarks if it had not 
appeared to me that my father's honour, and that 
of his father and mother, were involved in the 
matter. I hope, too, that, whatever you may 
think concerning the authorship of the song, that 
you will believe the explanation suggested in the 
extract from ' The Songstresses of Scotland ' to be 
altogether out of the question. 

" A mistake has certainly been made, but by 
whom it is not so easy certainly to say. I trust 
I may be allowed to express a hope that the 
public judgment will not be guided by any capable 
of raising an evil report, for which there cannot 
have been the slightest foundation. 

" I feel sure you will forgive my intruding on 
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your attention, seeing I have so good reason. 
Besides, we all know that ' Edward Garrett ' is 
everybody's friend. 

" Yours truly, 

" Sarah Pasmore. 

" P.S. — I send to you a copy of the poetical 
works of W. J . Mickle, that you may see from his 
life, an account of which it contains, that he was 
not, by those amongst whom he lived, understood 
to be the kind of person which has been suggested. 
' Cumnor Hall ' is left out of this collection, how- 
ever. I do not know why." 

The family evidently felt strongly on this 
subject. One of the gentlemen presently came 
to this country, and at once sought out the 
publishers of " The Songstresses." I remember 
Dr. Japp telling me that he interviewed him. 
Dr. Japp pleaded what was really the case — that 
the authors of that book had been but too 
zealously anxious to get what they imagined to 
be her " rights " for a very unfortunate woman, 
and that probably the general conviction that 
Mickle wrote the famous song would never be 
disturbed. 

" But," said the Canadian, " how would you 
like it to be insinuated that your grandmother 
was a liar ?" 

Dr. Japp was silenced. 

Strange mistakes concerning authorship, espe- 
cially of verses, may, it is well known, easily 
happen. We know Helen Jackson's exquisite 
poem, " The Blind Spinner." I have a printed 
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copy of that poem, cut from some paper, and it 
carries the signature " F. Brooks." It appears 
that a Mr. Brooks, a well-known and highly cul- 
tured man, had admired the poem, and copied 
it, and after his death his family, finding it among 
his papers, and in his handwriting, inferred it was 
his own production, and issued it accordingly. 
In that case the error was easily put right, but 
it is not diflficult to imagine how such a mistake 
may persist till it becomes history ! 

'There was one very interesting and pathetic 
figure familiar to me during the whole time of 
my working for Good Words and the Sunday 
Magazine. This was Mr. John Nicol, a young 
Highland lad who came from Tain to Mr. Stra- 
han's office, and eventually rose high in the 
service of the firm. When I visited Tain, I saw 
his widowed mother, a sweet-faced, white-capped 
woman to whom her boy owed everything. She 
had brought him up rigidly, even severely. But he 
was the very apple of her eye. She had scrubbed 
schoolrooms to pay for his schooling, and in the 
terrible northern winter, when he had no shoe- 
gear fit to face the snow and ice, she had been 
known to carry him to school on her back ! 

John Nicol himself was a dark, handsome 
youth, with all the Celtic glamour about him. 
He revisited his mother faithfully, and after his 
marriage he brought her to his London home. 
It seemed a pretty, idyllic history, but in the end 
I am not quite sure that the transplanting was a 
perfect success. The white-mutched old dame 
was not quite a harmony in his London villa. 
However, as years passed on his wife died, and 
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then his mother. There came a time of terrible 
loneliness, of overwork, of overstrained nerves. 
Dr. Donald Macleod, Dr. Norman Macleod's 
brother, who succeeded him in the editorship 
of Good Words, saw that a breakdown was im- 
minent, and insisted that Mr. Nicol should accom- 
pany him to a Highland watering-place. Alas ! 
a few days afterwards the body of my old friend 
was taken from a western loch. He left behind 
him one son, who was not forgotten by his father's 
old co-workers. 

I remember I once wrote to Mr. Nicol about 
some verses under a certain signature, which 
interested me greatly because they were so force- 
ful and original, yet withal had about them 
something strangely weird and bizarre. He re- 
plied that they were the work of a man with a 
singular history. His mind had been unbalanced, 
and he had been put in an asylum. There, at 
some of the assemblies, he fell in love with a lady- 
patient ! Both were pronounced cured, and left 
the asylum at about the same time. They had 
private means which amounted between them to 
■£'jo or £80 per annum. They got married, and 
had already had a son. What the future would 
bring remained to be seen, and after Mr. Nicol' s 
death I could never learn the end of this strange 
drama. 

Later years brought me in contact with two 
other notable editors — Mrs. Henry Wood and 
Dr. William Alexander. 

It was a pleasure to work for Mrs. Wood, for 
if one's shortcomings were carefully noted, so 
were one's excellences. Mrs. Wood's writings 
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always give one the consciousness of a kindly,, 
shrewd personality behind them. But Mrs. Henry 
Wood herself was far more than that. Small in 
stature, and generally somewhat suffering, she 
possessed a rare combination of pleasant charm 
and simple dignity. She had had her time of 
storm and stress, but it had left no scars on her, 
save keener sympathy for others, and ready com- 
prehension of difficult and trying circumstances. 
There was an atmosphere of almost sacred peace 
about her home in St. John's Wood, full of dainty 
prettiness, but absolutely unmoved by the wild 
waves of " greenery yellowy " affectation which 
were then passing over society, even as Mrs. 
Wood herself was uninfluenced by vagaries of 
restless philanthropy which would fain have 
attracted her. Her dainty appearance and quiet, 
reserved manner gave the lie to many precon- 
ceived notions about " literary women." But 
her son, my friend Charles Wood, has done such 
justice to his mother's memory that nothing 
remains for me to add. 

It was for Dr. William Alexander that I first 
wrote reviews and strictly journalistic articles. 
When, in 1878, I came, widowed, to live in Aber- 
deen, I was naturally drawn to the only one of 
its citizens who had had opportunity to give my 
husband kindly welcome during a visit we had 
paid some years before. I had not accompanied 
my husband when he called on William Alexander, 
but he had sent friendly messages to me (known 
to him only by my work), and also a copy of his 
famous book, " Johnnie Gibb of Gushetneuk." 

William Alexander belonged by birth to that 
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peasant class to whom Scotland owes nearly all 
she has. Born in the parish of Chapel of Garioch^ 
and spending all his earlier years in sight of 
Bennachie, his most poignant memories were 
fastened among the homely population on the 
banks of Don, Gadie, and Deveron. As a boy he 
had done agricultural work, and to the end of 
his life he declared, " I would have been a farmer 
had it been possible." It was made impossible 
by an accident which cost him a limb. During 
the long illness which followed he read much, 
and began to write. Presently an essay of his 
won a prize^and, what was more, offer of 
journalistic work. His first wage as a local 
journalist was seven shillings a week — and he lived 
thereon ! 

It was not until early middle life that his great 
literary power became manifest. Then he pro- 
duced " Johnnie Gibb." He had written an 
earlier story, " Peter Grundy," which ran through 
some local paper, but, like Jean Ingelow, he had 
kept neither manuscript nor print, and the story 
has never been recovered. 

" Johnnie Gibb of Gushetneuk " records the 
vanishing dialect of the north-east of Aberdeen- 
shire, and the local ferment of the " Disruption," 
which had its origin in that neighbourhood. But 
these are only the tools and the canvas for vivid 
touches of natural colour and human characteri- 
zation. The very excellences of such a work 
hampered its wide popularity. English people 
stumbled over the dialect. Those who persevered 
soon recognized a master's hand, though possibly 
even they could enjoy his skill better in his next 
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book, " Life among our ain Folk," which, while 
equally true in local colour, embraced more 
universal interests. 

William Alexander wrote only of what he knew 
— by heart as well as by head — and it was given 
him to know best an austere landscape, peopled 
by a race externally so reticent and " canny " 
that the very boys beside its many " burnies," 
if asked, " What fish are you catching ?" will 
reply, " I dinna ken yet." But William Alex- 
ander knew these people below the surface. He 
could recognize a moral hero in the blue home- 
spun of " Johnnie Gibb," and see the silent pathos 
of " Francie Herriegerie's Shargar laddie." And 
his " ain folk " thank him in their own charac- 
teristic way, lovingly pointing out the scenes of 
his stories to the few strangers who stray into their 
region, while one of them has named an eminence 
in New Guinea Mount Alexander. When I was 
in Canada, that I knew William Alexander made 
me at once the friend of all Scottish Canadians. 

He had had real people in view when he wrote 
the subtle characterization of " Johnnie Gibb." I 
have heard that when Sir George Reid, the 
famous artist who illustrated the book, went to the 
district — the neighbourhood of Huntly — to search 
for suitable models, he found it hard to secure one 
worthy of the sterling hero Johnnie. At last he 
found the type he wanted, in a dim photograph 
of a certain small farmer, then lately dead. On 
showing the portrait to William Alexander, the 
author confessed that this very man had been the 
original of his creation. 

Sir William Geddes, the distinguished Greek 
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scholar, late Principal of Aberdeen University, used 
to say that Sir George's head of the treacherous 
" Mrs. Birse " was, in all its deepest physiognomic 
significance, the sister of Giotto's head of Judas 
Iscariot. 

I wish I had recorded the many anecdotes I 
have heard Dr. Alexander relate, each picked by 
his own keen eye out of the rush of common life 
around him, and each illustrative of some old- 
world way, or of some pathetic human charac- 
teristic. 

Such was the man who sat in a provincial news- 
paper office, which in his occupancy became a 
relieving office, a confessional, and a debating 
room. He had a memory for faces and facts so 
wonderful that I often said it would qualify him 
for the post of recording angel. But he was ever 
long-suffering with the outcast and the disin- 
herited, reserving the purging fires of his in- 
dignation for the Pharisee and the " man of the 
earth." After his death it was aptly said of him 
that he had been ever " a bearer of the burdens 
of the downtrodden." The outburst of his fellow- 
citizens' grief was something wonderful. One 
said what many thought : " While he sat in his 
editorial chair the city had a guardian angel." 

I saw him last in his office. I was leaving town 
for a possibly prolonged absence, and I had 
looked in to say good-bye. We spoke only for 
about five minutes, and his last remark — apropos 
of I know not what — was : " It is better to be 
Esau than Jacob. I'd rather be Esau !" 

It is a pity that the monument of such a man, 
setting forth his semblance as he lived, though 
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raised by public subscription, has been relegated 
to the dismal graveyard where he was buried. 
It should stand rather where citizens pass and 
schoolboys linger. 

I have had other editors with whom my rela- 
tions have been most cordial, but they are still 
with us. I cannot, however, pass on without a 
reference to my old friend the Rev. Charles 
Bullock, now greatly withdrawn into the retire- 
ment inevitable to failing hejdth and advanced 
years. We have often differed on points of 
theological expression, but this has never once 
ruffled our intercourse. It was a pleasure to 
thrash out matters with him, because we were 
always in hearty agreement on the practical 
matters which I hold to be the best expression of 
vital Christianity — the brotherhood of all races of 
men, the cause of international peace, and the 
recognition of the rights of animals. 



CHAPTER VI 

MEMORIES OF INTERESTING PEOPLE 

I LIVED my younger days in a part of London 
full of varied interest. Everybody passed before 
one's vision. For instance, in our walks in the 
parks we constantly saw all the members of the 
then ruling Royal Family. It must have been 
about the year 1848 that, in the Mall, somebody 
lifted me high that I might catch a glimpse of 
Queen Victoria, wearing a pink bonnet, and 
smiling. We afterwards constantly saw her and 
the Prince Consort in their afternoon drives, some- 
times accompanied by one of their children and 
a lady, sometimes only by two children. The 
Prince Consort was punctilious in returning 
salutations when riding. I have seen him check 
his horse to return individually an individual's 
bow. I always thought the Princess Alice by 
far the prettiest and sweetest of the Royal 
daughters. I remember once seeing her and the 
Princess Charlotte of Belgium, afterwards the ill- 
fated Empress of Mexico, driving along in fits of 
laughter, apparently over some joke perpetrated 
by the Count of Flanders, who was seated opposite 
them. 

When the Crown Prince of Prussia — or, as he 
was then. Prince Frederick William — came to 
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woo the Princess Royal, he was but a sullen, 
" down-looking " young man, with no promise of 
the noble and manly beauty he evolved as years 
passed by. Prince Louis of Hesse, who married 
Princess Alice, was a much brighter and more 
hopeful-looking suitor, but I fear he belied the 
auguries of his youth. 

I remember seeing Prince Frederick WiUiam 
and his bride pass down the Strand, on their 
way to take ship for Germany. There was an 
immense concourse of people to cheer them. It 
was a bitter January day, with snow falling, but 
they drove in an open carriage, and the bride 
was quite candidly crying. 

I saw the King of the Belgians when he, too, 
was a young man. His face was what might 
be called handsome, but the expression was sly 
and crafty. All the Royal Family often drove out 
in low, simple victorias, so that in the Mall or on 
Constitution Hill pedestrians were brought quite 
close to them. 

Not many months before his death I saw the 
Duke of Wellington. He was in Pall MaU, riding 
slowly eastwards, followed by a mounted groom. 
As the Duke sat in his saddle, he looked very 
small and wasted. His face was ashen and set, 
and its expression melancholic. 

Many years afterwards I was told a comical 
anecdote of one of the Iron Duke's famous "notes." 
A certain Scotch advocate boasted that he had 
received a missive from the Duke of Wellington, 
to whom he had written " asking permission " 
to name his son after the great General. As he 
did not show the note, his acquaintances presently 
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gave signs of incredulity. Thereupon he pro- 
duced the missive. It was couched in the Duke's 
usual form : " Field-Marshal the Duke of Welling- 
ton presents his compliments, etc., and if Mr. 

X " Then followed space for about two 

lines, which had been carefully blocked out, and 
the document ended with the words, " may call 
his baby after him." There was the note — no 
more doubt of that — and the erasure only in- 
tensified the interest and the sense of secrecy 

and awe. Mr. X kept his secret. Since 

" a cat may look at a king," and anybody was free 
to name a babe Arthur, possibly the Duke had 
expressed a slightly unflattering opinion of a 
correspondent whose vanity only could have led 
him to obtrude himself for such a permission. 

There is another funny story about this same 
Mr. X . He happened once to enter the dress- 
circle of an Edinburgh theatre at the very 
moment when Sir Walter Scott appeared in a 
box. The audience cheered the arrival of the great 

novelist. Mr. X , who had just been " before 

the public " in some petty legal business, imagined 
that the ovation was given to him, and stood up, 
bowing graciously from side to side. 

Leaning from the window of my own home, 
I saw the Duke of Wellington's funeral. It took 
place in September, when the sun rises at about 
5.30 a.m., but crowds had gathered in the streets 
long before daybreak, though the procession did 
not pass till midday. The item of the cavalcade 
which most impressed me was his old charger, 
led along with drooping head. 

It was on that occasion that I first saw the 
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morning star, as, owing to the noise of multitudes 
gathering in the street, we were all astir very 
early. 

I saw Benjamin Disraeli twice. Once, when I 
took home some law-copying to the office of the 
Tory agent, I knocked as usual, and was bidden 
to " Come in." Entering, I found a little group 
of gentlemen seated, evidently in close con- 
ference. I do not know who the others were, 
but my eyes fell direct on the face of " Dizzy," 
so well known by many portraits. He looked at 
the then unusual sight of a girl in an of&ce, with 
slightly raised eyebrows and " Who is this ?" 
expression. I laid down my papers and fled in 
much consternation. 

The second time I saw him I looked down upon 
him from the dreadful " Ladies' Cage " in the 
House of Commons. Earlier in the day he had 
been speaking, but when we arrived he was 
seated in a curious, drawn-together, humped-up, 
almost simian attitude. Face and figure re- 
mained absolutely immovable all the time we 
stayed, which must have been for nearly two 
hours. For any sign he gave, he might have been 
carefully listening to the other speakers, or he 
might have been absolutely deaf to every word. 

According to Mrs. S. C. Hall, the early days of 
Mrs. Disraeli's first marriage were very humble 
indeed. But as soon as she inherited her fortune 
— unexpectedly, I think, from an almost unknown 
uncle, who had been lost to sight, I beheve, in 
India — her ambitions developed. She came up 
to London, resolved to take society by storm. 
Mrs. S. C. Hall had it that it had been noticed 
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as a coincidence that the debts of a certain 
Duke's daughter were suddenly discharged, and 
that this Duke's daughter presented Mrs. Wynd- 
ham Lewis at Court. 

I went to see General Garibaldi when he arrived 
in London on April 11, 1864. The authorities 
had not realized the immense enthusiasm that 
would be evoked, and they had made but few 
of the policing arrangements usual on " procession 
days." The streets from the railway-station to 
Stafford House (where the Liberator was to be 
the guest of the Duke of Sutherland) were simply 
packed with respectable - looking people, the 
rough element being conspicuously absent. The 
General was expected early in the afternoon, but, 
owing to some accidental dislocation of travelling 
arrangements, he did not appear till after six. 
The crowd waited patiently all those hours. We 
waited too, but finally, owing to an appointment, 
had to leave before he arrived, and did not see 
him on that occasion. 

During his visit, however, we saw him several 
times. He always wore his picturesque red shirt, 
his grey cloak over his shoulder, and a sombrero 
hat, though his unceasing response to salutations 
prevented its being often on his head. His sons, 
who were both with him, wore ordinary dress. 
The General himself was quite unlike the common 
British conception of an Italian. His complexion 
was fresh and florid, his eyes grey, in his hair the 
chestnut still lingered among the silver, and the 
whole expression of his bearing and countenance 
was gentle and fatherly. Both his sons were very 
dark, with black hair and flashing eyes— ^inherit- 
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ance, probably, from their Spanish South- American 
mother. 

I happened to know the wife of a London 
Common Councillor, Mr. John Richardson, who 
was a member of Garibaldi's reception-committee. 
Thus I heard something of what went on behind 
the scenes during the General's stay. According 
to Mr. Richardson, the enthusiasm shown in Gari- 
baldi's reception gave considerable annoyance in 
the very highest quarters. He asserted that, to 
his own knowledge, Gladstone had called on 
Garibaldi at Stafford House, and had entreated 
him to curtail his visit to Britain. Certain it is 
that, on the evening of the day when his visit 
is said to have been made, Garibaldi quitted 
Stafford House, and, as it were, the Court circle, 
and took up his abode with Mr. Seeley, M.P., in 
Prince's Gardens. From that date, too, the 
General's projected tour through Britain was 
abandoned. I believe that Gladstone was asked 
questions in the House as to his visit and its 
purpose, and that he denied everything. Yet 
even at the time the general public " had its 
doubts." One may note how Lord Morley slurs 
over this incident in his " Life of Gladstone," half 
admitting and half denying. 

This little experience has made me realize all 
my life that the assurances of Cabinet Ministers 
may often be too diplomatic to merit implicit 
confidence. 

Other matters also lay, as it were, open to the 
naked eye. It had been announced that Gari- 
baldi was to visit Windsor Castle, and it had been 
presumed that Queen Victoria herself might re- 
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ceive him in an informal way, as she had often 
done in the case of distinguished strangers — as she 
did afterwards with the poet Longfellow, to whom 
she offered her hand to be kissed, while he, with 
republican frankness, took it and shook it heartily ! 
But it was made known that Garibaldi was not to 
visit Windsor Castle. Mr. Richardson declared 
that it had been notified to the General that he 
could visit the Castle, but only as an ordinary 
traveller, and that the Queen herself would not 
be visible. Thereupon Garibaldi had retorted 
that he was not in the habit of visiting houses 
where he was not welcome to the owners, and had 
cancelled the arrangement. One recognizes the 
difficulties of the position. 

Though she was a strong Royalist and a staunch 
Conservative, Mrs. S. C. Hall was enthusiastic 
about Garibaldi. I recall her delighted excite- 
ment at being introduced to him at a reception 
at Mr. Seeley's, and her repetition of an aphorism 
he had used : " He who bends his back too low 
may not be able readily to straighten it again." 

There was often a glorious inconsistency about 
Mrs. S. C. Hall which enabled her to be practically 
right (according to some views) on many points 
where logically she should have been wrong. 

It was through this enthusiastic interest of hers 
that Mrs. Hall took me to visit Garibaldi's English 
friends. Colonel and Mrs. Chambers, then living 
at Putney House. There I was bidden to put 
my hand on the Liberator's sword, which hung in 
the great oak dining-room, a gift from himself. 
There, too, I saw a painted portrait of Garibaldi's 
mother, a stately, austere old figure, who might 

12 
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easily have passed for a Scottish gentlewoman of 
the older school. 

In his motherless and crippled childhood, Ric- 
ciotti, Garibaldi's youngest son, had been taken 
in charge by Mrs. Chambers. Her house was still 
regarded as his home in England. Her little 
daughter, then a maiden of some thirteen summers, 
took me into the delightful old garden, and intro- 
duced me to two magnificent deerhounds, Ric- 
ciotti's possessions. Mrs. Chambers herself was 
then busy with Garibaldian correspondence and 
Garibaldian propaganda, and her writing-room 
was literally ankle-deep in manuscripts and 
printed papers. 

I afterwards met Mrs. Chambers and Ricciotti 
Garibaldi at a small supper-party given by the 
Halls. The infantile paralysis which had once 
threatened the General's youngest son with lame- 
ness had in reality left behind nothing but the 
slightest " drag " of one foot. The young man 
was eager to be agreeable, bright, and animated, 
speaking English, of course, with perfect fluency, 
but with a fire of manner and a grace of gesture 
which, emphasized by his dark flashing eyes, were 
perhaps derived more from his Spanish- American 
mother than from his Italian father. 

It was on this occasion that Ricciotti Garibaldi 
told a Miss Tripp and myself a ghost-story of 
Caprera. On one of the General's famous ex- 
peditions, he left the island in the sole occupancy 
of his daughter, an old man-servant, and a young 
maiden whose brother was one of his "band." 
That same evening, as the two girls retired for 
the night, they saw the figure of this youth at 
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the door of what had been his chamber. He 
seemed to turn and enter it. Their only thought 
was that he had been left behind, or had come 
back secretly. But on going forward they found 
his room door wide open, and the apartment un- 
occupied. They summoned the old man-servant, 
with eager demands that the whole place should 
be at once searched. Everything was quiet and 
every place empty. Then the sister cried out that 
something had befallen her brother. " He must 
be killed !" " How can that be ?" asked the old 
servant. " They have not reached the guns yet. 
They are safe at sea." Yet the first news that 
returned from the voyagers was that this young 
man, a few hours after his departure, had acci- 
dentally fallen overboard and been drowned. It 
is, of course, the commonest form of apparition. 

An enthusiastic admirer of General Garibaldi 
was this Miss Fanny Tripp, well known to botanists 
as the author of a monumental book on British 
mosses, which is, I believe, treated as the 
authority on that subject. Miss Tripp illustrated 
her work herself, having great skill as an etcher. 
She once gave mean exquisite pen-and-ink drawing 
of her father's church and rectory and the sur- 
rounding country, which I kept for many years 
among my treasures, and finally bestowed upon 
a young friend who was cultivating the same 
pursuits, both artistic and botanical. Miss Tripp 
was a small woman — not one of those who shine 
in society, though she spoke with much precision 
and good sense. She did not allow even her 
admiration of Garibaldi to betray her into ap- 
proval of his rash letters and his wild literary 

12 — 2 
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effort, " The Rule of the Monk." " I should hke," 
she said, " to take Garibaldi's pen from his hand, 
and to drop it into the sea." 

When in London, Miss Tripp boarded with a 
lady who at that time kept a fashionable school 
in Kensington, and who delighted to give great 
" crushes," whereat the visitors overflowed down 
the staircase, through the hall, almost into the 
street. At her house I met Arthur O'Shaugh- 
nessy, whom encyclopaedias now describe as " a 
minor poet," but who had a considerable vogue 
in his day, though I own I never read anything 
he wrote, or, if I did, I have forgotten it. He was 
a tiny person, good-looking in a small style, 
dainty and elaborate in dress, and possibly a 
little affected in manner, but also friendly and 
gracious. Mr. S. C. Hall afterwards asked me : 
" Who was the petit-mattre kind of person you 
were talking with ?" 

In that house I also saw Julian Hawthorne and 
his sister Una. She was a tall, slight girl, with a 
clear, marble- white complexion and fine yellow 
hair. A literary man who had known the family 
intimately said that Una always struck him as 
the incarnation of all that was wistful and weird 
in her father's books, and that probably she was 
the outcome of the hereditary tension of nerves 
which had first manifested itself when the Haw- 
thornes were found among the fiercest of the 
Puritan witch-burners. 

We were told that while Una was still a mere 
child her gifted father became aware of her strange 
mental perversions, but at cost of infinite agony 
to himself had managed to keep their secret from 
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her mother, to whom, after his removal, they 
were an agonizing revelation. 

I may be pardoned for mentioning a curious 
little incident of the last time I saw her. It was 
in a crowded reception in the Kensington Square 
house. A young man who was talking to me said : 
" You may think I am crazy, but I feel as if 
something very terrible had just entered this 
room." Behind, him, the moment before, Una 
Hawthorne had passed through the door. There 
was no mirror to reflect her figure. He had never 
seen her, nor did he know her, nor aught of her 
history. She was then but a wreck of her former 
delicate loveliness, and died not long afterwards, 
All her days had been days of such transcendent 
woe as to put her far beyond reach of life's com- 
mon sunshine, and her early death seemed the 
most fitting end. 

In that same Kensington house I met a quaint 
couple, the Chevalier Chatelain and his wife, 
who had won the Dunmow flitch of bacon when 
the old ceremony of its bestowal was revived in 
1855. I did not know about this when I met 
them. But I noticed that the elderly gentleman 
hung about the elderly lady in a peculiarly fond- 
ling fashion, even giving a caressing touch to 
her smooth hair. After I heard of the winning 
of the Dunmow flitch, somehow the romance 
faded. 

Another visitor, both at the Halls' and in Ken- 
sington Square, was Mr. Joseph Edwards, a 
sculptor of modest repute, but who struck us as a 
singularly pure-hearted, simple-minded man. We 
were always glad to meet him anywhere. A piece 
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of his work — an angel's bust, the hands holding 
out a scroll, inscribed, " Ever let love and truth 
prevail " — adorned one of the Halls' fireplaces, 
and for many years formed the heading of the 
weekly parts of the Girl's Own Paper. 

A sculptor of considerable reputation was 
Joseph Durham, A.R.A., whose ideal of female 
loveliness, as manifest in his works, was to me 
singularly attractive. He was a most kind- 
hearted, genial man, but, alas ! not quite steady in 
his habits. I remember once forming one of a 
little party, convened in the Halls' house (then at 
Upper Norwood), when some of the guests went 
out awhile to watch the fireworks going on at the 
Crystal Palace. Among them was Joseph Durham, 
but, alas ! he did not return till long after the rest 
of the party. 

For our homeward journey, Mr. Durham, my 
husband and I, and two ladies — one of them the 
Kensington schoolmistress — travelled in the same 
direction from the High Level Station, where 
there was then a platform at each side of the train. 
The carriages were almost full, and, seeing one 
with several empty seats, my husband opened its 
door. As he did so, two of its occupants, flashily 
dressed girls, opened the opposite door and 
jumped out. Two very young men, visibly flushed 
with wine, were left behind, and had an alterca- 
tion as to whether or not they should follow their 
female companions. They remained. There were 
five of our party, and only four vacant seats. The 
schoolmistress remarked this, whereupon one of 
the youths invited her to sit upon his knee ! We 
took no notice of this, but arranged ourselves, my 
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husband placing himself on one of the arms. 
Then a wrangle started between Mr. Durham and 
these youthSj the schoolmistress exasperating the 
position by reminding the young man of the 
insolent remark he had made to her. The quarrel 
was acute ; walking-sticks were brandished, and 
peace was not regained till the youths arrived at 
their destination, when, in going out, they 
managed to twitch away Mr. Durham's staff, so 
that it fell beneath the train, and he lost it. But 
as soon as peace was restored, Mr. Durham 
showed us how, beneath all his bemusement and 
irritation, the artist had still remained alert. 
" That was a young blackguard," he said, " but 
all the while I could not help noticing that nothing 
could be finer than the line of his hair as it waved 
from his forehead behind his ear." 

In 1869 I ^^^^ John Ruskin. I had just re- 
ceived a very adverse review in the Pall Mall 
Gazette. Some sentences held up to ridicule there 
had been, however, quoted entire, and Mrs. S. C. 
Hall told me that one or two of those sentences 
had found such favour in the eyes of John 
Ruskin that she had received a hint that she 
might take me to lunch at Denmark Hill. 

Mrs. S. C. Hall was accompanied also by Miss 
Margaret Foley, a young American sculptor, who 
died all too soon not long afterwards. We drove 
to that house on Denmark Hill into which the 
Ruskins had removed, about seventeen years 
before, from their earlier residence at Heme Hill. 
This Denmark Hill house was that whose charms 
Mr. Ruskin recounted in " Praeterita," with the 
significant addition : " But for all these things, we 
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were never so happy again. Never any more 
' at home.' " 

The house — a modest " mansion " — ^lay far 
back from the road, from which I do not think 
even a chimney-stack was visible. It seemed quite 
a drive through the grounds. We were received 
by Mr. Ruskin himself and his cousin, now Mrs. 
Severn, but then Joan Agnew, a maiden of peach- 
bloom complexion and of most cordial and gracious 
manners, and by another damsel, whose name I 
forget — though I remember she was one of the 
little circle of the " Ethics of the Dust." She wore 
a garment made sacque fashion, or, as we should 
now say, a " tea- gown," but such things were not 
known at that time ! 

The whole aspect of the house was simple and 
dignified. I remember pots of luxuriant flowers 
in the hall, and good old chintz hangings in a 
chamber where we deposited our heavier wraps. 
We spent some time in a room which may have 
been a drawing-room or a morning-room. It had 
a very delicate, well-cared-for look; there were 
no " heaps of things " in it. The famous Turners 
hung there, and whether or not the elder Ruskins 
had ever insisted on these being covered up on 
" the Sabbath day," they were certainly covered 
up when we entered on our weekday visit. The 
covering was a piece of fine canvas or cloth 
stretched on a square frame, fitting over the 
pictures like a box-lid. Miss Agnew herself took 
them off, and we were told that they were kept 
on when nobody was in the room to enjoy the 
pictures, because the water-colours were so deli- 
cate that it was a pity to expose them needlessly 
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to strong sunshine. I cannot remember whether 
it was in that room or another that Mr. Ruskin 
showed us a water-colour work of his own, beauti- 
fully executed. 

The dining-room, to the right of the hall, was 
a stately apartment with dark walls, and two or 
three fine paintings in heavy frames. I recall one 
in particular, the portrait of a Doge, concerning 
which Mr. Ruskin had much to say. 

Our meal was of the simplest seasonable food, 
and its accessories, though of the best and the 
most refined, were absolutely without any sign 
of luxury or " frippery." 

Mr. Ruskin, who wore his usual blue stock, 
harmonizing so well with his pure and fresh com- 
plexion, was very cheerful and communicative. 
I think he decidedly hked Mrs. S. C. HaU, and he 
chatted merrily all through lunch, discussing pic- 
tures and books, and talking of Sherwood Forest. 
He spoke, too, of sunsets, and of how few people 
watched them, teasing one of the young ladies, 
who " had not noticed " an exquisite glow on the 
preceding evening, because she had " been buy- 
ing a dress." I was only too happy in my belief 
that I had escaped all notice, till suddenly, after 
lunch was over, and we had retired to the other 
room, Mr. Ruskin, by a quiet remark, let me know 
that he remembered how I came to be there. 
Then he added a few words — not of counsel nor 
of criticism, and certainly not of " compliment" 
as that is generally understood, but words which 
sank straight into my heart and made themselves 
at once into an aspiration and an inspiration whose 
power I have felt through all my life. I am happy 
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that I was afterwards able to thank him for those 
words. 

Mr. Ruskin's mother was living at that time, 
but she was an invalid, and remained in her own 
upper chamber. Mrs. S. C. Hall told me that 
visitors were sometimes invited there to see her, 
but that she — Mrs. S. C. Hall — was rather in dis- 
grace in the old lady's eyes, because the attention 
which the S. C. Halls had given to the phenomena 
of spiritualism made her regard them as dangerous 
acquaintances for her beloved son. 

John Ruskin and the two young ladies both 
came out on the steps to see us off, and were 
cordial and homely in every little attention. We 
drove back, feeling that we had been admitted 
to the very ideal of household life, which, to be 
consummate, demands genius of some sort in its 
composition. 

Years later, while visiting in Edinburgh, I met 
one of Ruskin's great friends, " the Ladies of the 
Thwaite " — Miss Susannah Beevor — who was also 
visiting in the northern capital. She was a tiny 
old lady, with a complexion as delicate and china- 
like as a girl's, bright hair, and the dainty manners 
of the " antique world." Her love for animals 
and flowers was always at the front. I remember 
on one occasion she came up to me in Princes 
Street, where I was surveying a shop-window 
full of " Scottish jewellery." On one tray lay a 
collection of grouse-claws, mounted in silver for 
brooches. " Oh, my dear," she said, " I hope 
you don't admire those — bits of death and de- 
struction made into ornament !" I assured her 
that I was altogether of her opinion. 
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Dinah Mulock, afterwards Mrs. Craik, had ever 
a strong personal attraction for me, for I never 
forgot the kindness which made her call upon 
me the moment my book, " The Occupations of a 
Retired Life," came out. I saw her afterwards 
many times, both in her own house and at the 
S. C. Halls'. They had been the friends of her girl- 
hood, and she remained faithful. Though she was 
not much more than forty when I first saw her, 
her hair was silvery, and she wore it crowned by 
a dainty lace cap. I do not remember her in any 
other dress but black silk, plainly made. She had 
always a prompt and genial sympathy with the 
romances of youth, and did not keep all her senti- 
ment for her stories, when, perhaps, she had but 
too much ! After her marriage with Mr. Craik, 
who was many years her junior (he was the son 
of old friends, and she had nursed him through 
the disastrous results of a terrible railway acci- 
dent), she lived in a pretty house at Beckenham, 
which had been built for herself. She cordially ac- 
cepted the conditions of suburban life, and planned 
afternoon receptions of her neighbours, striving, 
perhaps too formally, to make them interesting 
by proposing some subject for discussion — the 
debate, however, being conducted on such easy 
terms that " aside " conversations were quite 
possible. The subject " for the next meeting " 
was always announced, so as to give the guests 
ample time for its consideration. One such sub- 
ject, I remember, was " Woman in her Physical, 
Mental, and Moral Relation to Man "! I may 
add that, even in those days, one lady present 
had the courage to suggest the amendment that 
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it should be rather " Woman in Relation to Her- 
self," which struck me as a great improvement. 
None of those present would have dreamed of 
suggesting " Man in his Physical, Mental, and 
Moral Relation to Women !" Yet that would 
have been more original and arresting. 

Mrs. Craik loved nature tenderly, and would 
often lead us round the garden to see those " green 
things growing " of which she wrote so sweetly. 
One summer evening she took us to a thicket, 
that we might listen to a nightingale singing there. 
Dq nightingales still sing at Beckenham ? one 
wonders. 

Of Mrs. Craik' s books, I preferred " A Life for 
a Life " and " Mistress and Maid " to others far 
more popular. The poignant verses, " Douglas, 
Douglas, tender and true," appear in a collection 
of her poems, but until I saw them there I had 
always understood that they were written by 
Lady John Scott. Quite lately, in a weekly 
journal, the same belief was given forth confi- 
dently. One would like to know the exact truth. 
The bare possibility of such uncertainties sheds 
light — or is it throws darkness ? — on the uncer- 
tainties of ancient history ! 

I came twice or thrice in contact with Geraldine 
Jewsbury, the friend of Mrs. Carlyle, but I had 
not seen her when Mrs. S. C. Hall submitted a 
story of mine for her criticism — she being then 
" Bentley's reader." I own that when I heard 
this had been done I was startled, and I was not 
at all surprised at the criticisms I got ! I know 
they made me weep bitterly, not because they 
were too severe, but because I felt how terribly 
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true they were. I could not make Mrs. Hall 
understand this. She was ready to accuse Miss 
Jewsbury of " cruelty " and " lack of sympathy." 
But I could, even then, appreciate the kindness 
which would go through volunteered manuscripts, 
and take the trouble to write criticisms on them, 
no matter how scathing. I can appreciate it 
much more now, when I can better realize the 
nature of the daily duties of " a publisher's 
reader." Of course, I know this favour was ex- 
tended to my 'prentice work only because Mrs. 
S. C. Hall asked it, and I can only hope that 
the sheer crudeness of my production lightened 
the lady's labour with a little hearty laughter. 

I had occasion afterwards to call on Miss Jews- 
bury, and saw her several times at the Halls' 
house. When the day of my success came, 
Mrs. S. C. Hall was inclined to regard her friend 
with a pretty little air of triumph, but I knew 
that Miss Jewsbury's plain-speaking had con- 
tributed something to that success. 

Miss Geraldine Jewsbury was a slight, graceful 
woman of the " willowy " type, fair in com- 
plexion, and pleasing in countenance, though she 
could never have had any pretension to beauty. 
In later years her eyes gave her much trouble, 
and she went about wearing a green shade. 

I owed her so much that I was quite prepared 
to like her, the more so as, when we met, she was 
especially kind in manner towards me. But 
somehow I could not " draw " to her, and, since 
I have read her correspondence with Mrs. Carlyle, 
I think I can understand the reason why. 

She got a small Civil List pension — a very small 
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one — from a Gladstone Government. Mrs. Hall 
said it would have been larger but that Mr. 
Gladstone had not approved of Miss Jewsbury's 
novel, "Zoe." She also told me that Miss Jews- 
bury spent the greater part of the first instalment 
of this pension on a silk petticoat ! 

One can never quite understand why people 
who have spent their lives in doing remunerative 
work of no national significance — who are even 
sometimes still doing it — should be eligible for 
State pensions. Those pensions always hover 
between two reasons. In some cases they are 
supposed to be "a mark of honour "; in others 
they are said to be bestowed upon pecuniary 
misfortune. They are given to people stiU in the 
prime of life — Miss Mulock, for example, received 
hers when she was thirty-eight, seven years after 
she had written her successful novel, " John 
Halifax," and when, despite great family gener- 
osity, she had been able to make a secure pro- 
vision for herself. Another novelist of great 
popularity received her State pension when she 
was scarcely forty years of age, and if she passed 
her life, as it seems she did, in perpetual financial 
struggle, it was not through lack of large receipts, 
but through some mistake in expenditure. But 
even less than fifty years ago it entered nobody's 
mind to question the justice of these arrange- 
ments. When doubts flitted through my own 
thoughts, I repressed their utterance. To Miss 
Mulock's honour, it may be told that, shortly 
after her marriage, she set her pension apart for 
the upkeep of a house at the seaside, to which 
she invited aged or sick literary women less for- 
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tunate than herself. Granting the pension had 
once been accepted, and was not surrendered, 
this was perhaps the best she could do — and few 
of the other pensioners followed her example. 

I could never see what claim writers of fiction 
can have on public money. Their very work is 
a pleasure ; if it is not, it should not be done at all. 
Its recompense is generally sufficient ; if not so, 
other work should be sought. The writer of 
fiction enjoys many privileges and can practise 
many economies which are denied to other pro- 
fessions. As a fact, subsidies to such people, 
whether given as honour or aid, generally end 
less in joy or help to them than in furthering 
their maintenance of loafing relatives. These are 
sometimes useless or dissolute women, but more 
often idle, incapable, or dissolute men — who are 
always inclined to hang upon any brain-worker, 
especially a woman, who is able to earn more 
than suffices for her own bare maintenance, and 
who fails to see that her truest kindness to such 
is to leave them to find their own level. I know 
of one lady, whose name was celebrated a quarter 
of a century ago, and whose pen earned her 
£17,000, who is now reduced to depend on an 
eleemosynary pittance ! I remember feeling very 
much annoyed some years back when the late Sir 
Walter Besant pleaded for a State pension for a 
successful literary woman, on the score of the poor 
rewards of literature — a plea which he supported 
by some very misleading figures. I knew that 
she had earned quite enough to secure her own 
independence and to fulfil all real duties, and it 
seemed unfair thus to belittle the hterary pro- 
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fession, while it was not it which had failed, but 
sundry men in business whose broken pledges to 
a rather unworthy relative of hers this lady had 
fulfilled to her own detriment. She might well 
deserve help, but scarcely on the score of the 
" inadequacy of literary remuneration." 

Possibly it was due to a forecasting and fearful 
nature, but from the first I never allowed myself 
to depend on my pen for daily bread. Though I 
have never been a " boomed " or a sensationally 
paid writer, yet from 1868 until the present cen- 
tury I could have lived comfortably by my pen, 
had I chosen, and have arrived at a quiet inde- 
pendence in the end, precisely as a high-school 
mistress does. Two reasons withheld me — first, 
I felt that a constant anxiety about money 
matters — the sense that this story would pay the 
rent, and that article the taxes — would in my 
case be fatal to imaginative work (it may not 
be so in all cases) ; second, that it seemed to 
me that varied contacts with the real world' — a 
share in the rough and tumble of actual life — is 
necessary both to feed the imagination and to 
keep the feelings warm and true. For both these 
reasons I strongly deprecate the desire so many 
have to make literature a profession by which to 
stand or fall. I admire most cordially the French 
poet Jasmin, who kept on his barber's shop while 
he wrote his lovely poems, and so, when he dis- 
covered his gifts as a reciter, could afford to devote 
those wholly to the service of others. When literary 
aspirants have applied to me for advice or help, 
I have always asked them what they do besides 
literaty work, and have advised them to combine 
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the two. I am not usually overwhelmfed with 
gratitude for this invaluable council. 

At Mrs. S. C. Hall's reception one often heard 
exceptionally good singing. About one lady, 
whose exquisite performance was made a special 
feature, there hung a tragic history. She was the 
only sister of a young man who, in a sudden 
access of bitterly-provoked wrath, slew a girl who 
had heartlessly played him false. (The outlines 
of the story are to be found disguised in George 
Macdonald's novel, " Thomas Wingfold, Curate.") 
The whole circumstances being well put before 
the jury, the youth escaped capital punishment, 
and was relegated to lengthy or lifelong im- 
prisonment, which he presently ended by suicide. 
The costs of his defence having wellnigh ruined 
his family, the sister bravely came forward to 
help by her singing. When I heard her, she was 
accompanied by her father, and I was struck by 
the peculiar air of melancholy aloofness which 
hung about the pair. When I knew their story 
I understood this. I heard long afterwards that 
at the time of her brother's crime the sister had 
been happily engaged to be married, but as the 
strongest plea which could be put forward for the 
unhappy youth was that of mental instability, 
she had refused to go on to marriage, and so run 
risks of perpetuating such mental instability. I 
remember that the medical student who told me 
this remarked : " A woman who could think and 
act like that need not have feared perpetuating 
mental instability, and might surely have married 
safely. But then, if she had, you see, she wouldn't 
have been such a woman !" 

13 
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Among the contributors to Good Words and 
the Sunday Magazine was a gentleman whose 
stories and contributions appeared under a large 
variety of signatures. He was Charles Camden, 
Edward Howe, Richard Rowe, " A City Man," 
and " A Curate," and, I think, one or two more. 
His own name was the very name one would 
have least suspected of reality — i.e., Richard 
Rowe. 

All that Mr. Alexander Strahan told about him 
was that he had lived much in the Colonies, that 
he was married and had children, and that life 
was somewhat of a struggle with him. 

At a party at Eliot Lodge during the winter 
of 1868-69 ^ tall, cadaverous-looking gentleman, 
arriving rather late, was announced as " Richard 
Rowe." 

At that moment there flashed on my mind the 
recollection of a newspaper paragraph which I had 
read when I was a child of twelve or thirteen. It was 
headed, " An Australian Editor Horse- whipped by 
a Lady," and related how Lola Montez, actress, 
dancer. King's mistress, and general adventuress, 
being affronted by something said of her in a cer- 
tain Australian paper (I think the paper was 
named, but cannot be sure), had gone to the news- 
paper office and administered a sound thrashing 
to the editor. Lola Montez left Australia in 1856. 
At that time, of course, her name was quite un- 
known to me. The paragraph was in an obscure 
corner of the paper, and I cannot understand why 
it had stayed in my memory. 

Presently Mr. Robert Strachan, my host's 
brother, who kept to the original spelling of the 
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family name, and afterwards became Sheriff 
Strachan, made his way towards me. We had 
not met very often (he lived in Edinburgh). I 
do not think we had ever mentioned Richard 
Rowe ; I am absolutely certain that we had never 
mentioned Lola Montez. Mr. Strachan asked if 
I knew this stranger was Richard Rowe, adding, 
" He has been, I think, a good deal in Australia," 
to which I assented. Mr. Strachan hesitated a 
moment, and then said : " Do you remember read- 
ing of the horse- whipping of an editor in Australia 
by some woman ? Oh, you can't remember it ; 
it would be before your day. It's years ago." 
" But I do remember it," I said. " The woman 
was Lola Montez." " That's it — that's it," an- 
swered Mr. Strachan. " It's strange how that 
story recurred to me the minute that man entered 
the room." " I remembered it, too," I admitted. 
" I'll go and have a talk with him," said he, " and 
see if he knows anything about it." Presently I 
saw them deep in animated conversation. By- 
and-by Mr. Strachan came back to me. " Richard 
Rowe himself was the man who was horse- whipped,' ' 
he whispered. " I opened the subject by saying 
I heard he had lived in Australia, and he told me 
he had edited newspapers there. I said doubtless 
he had had some rough times — editors were some- 
times horse-whipped, I believed — and he straight- 
way replied : ' Certainly. I have been horse- 
whipped myself, and by a woman — the notorious 
Lola Montez.' " 

The word " telepathy " had never been uttered 
in those days. In the recently published life of 
Lola Montez the editor she horse- whipped is called 

13—2 
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"Mr. Seekamp." Did she horse- whip two, or was 
this another name of Richard Rowe's ? 

Richard Rowe's work was very good. Some of 
his stories, such as " My Lonely Landlady," 
haunt one's memory. One wonders why he made 
no greater mark, for Mr. Strahan gave him every 
opportunity. Mr. Rowe used to wander in the 
East End, catching inspiration for his stories. I 
saw him once there, walking dreamily, with a 
little boy held in each hand. He wrote a Christ- 
mas number called " The Star in the East," and 
a wag on Mr. Strahan's staff used to mock : " A 
Star in the East, eh ! Rowe in the Slums." 

Another person often present at Eliot Lodge 
gatherings was Dr. Jacob de Liefde, a Dutch 
minister and writer, who had fallen from his own 
Church on account of some " heretical " views. 
He was a small, simple-minded, lively man, the 
reverse of every vulgar idea of a Dutchman. He 
amused us by telling his adventures in London 
when he was not adept in the English language. 
Thinking to guide himself home, he had copied 
some printing which he had seen at the corner of 
the street where he lodged, but when he showed 
his tablet to people they roared with laughter, 
and he found out afterwards that he had taken 
down " Bill-stickers will be prosecuted " — the 
very blunder that was the subject of a music- 
hall song of the period. Also he had puzzled 
many English friends by asking them what was 
meant by the word " Tuo," which he saw on so 
many doors. It is, of course, " Out," seen back- 
wards through a glass panel. 

I met my girlhood's correspondent, Jean Inge- 
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low, at the Halls' house, when they were her 
neighbours in Holland Street. She was a kind- 
looking, pleasant, middle-aged lady, with a fresh 
complexion and brown hair, who cannot be better 
described than by saying that she was very like 
her own writings. She looked a thoroughly 
wholesome, practical person. Dr. Japp said to 
me long afterwards that she had always seemed 
to him the very type of a country banker's maiden 
sister. In the course of our conversation she 
said to me, with an air of solicitude, that she hoped 
I took care that my publishers were doing me 
justice. She was a woman who hated personal 
publicity. In advanced age, not very long before 
her death, she showed some impatience towards 
a publisher who was anxious to secure a new 
photograph of her. Something of this reserve she 
must have carried into her private life, for one of 
her biographers has told us that nothing was ever 
known of the end of her one shadowy love-affair — 
with a young naval officer. Long before I heard 
this I had written that, whether or not it be true 
that every author's work is for ever haunted by 
one dominant idea, we might certainly say that 
the paramount note of Jean Ingelow's writing was 
of clinging love mysteriously severed. Think of 
" Divided," of the creepy " House in the Dell," 
and of the thread underlying so many of the plots 
of her stories. 

Yet not even all Jean Ingelow's dignity and 
reserve could save her from intrusive gossip. 
Some may remember that once it was freely 
whispered that she was likely to become the 
second wife of Robert Browning. There were 
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absolutely no grounds for this rumour, which, 
if it reached her, doubtless gave her pain, and is 
conceivably the reason why, as her biographer puts 
it, " the acquaintance between the two poets never 
ripened into intimacy." While the rumour was 
current Mrs. S. C. Hall told me that Gerald Massey, 
who had felt as much admiration for the poet as 
for her poems, had offered her his hand, he being 
then a widower with a young family. He con- 
fided to Mrs. Hall that Jean Ingelow had replied 
most kindly, but had assured him that her accept- 
ance of his offer was " absolutely impossible." 
" Now, nothing could make my offer impossible," 
said he naively, " save the existence of an already- 
accepted lover. Who is visiting the Ingelows' 
house just now ? Why, Robert Browning has 
been seen there ! It must be he." And so the 
rumour rose — an inference transformed into an 
assertion. 

Dean Kitchin, who knew the Ingelow family in 
their youth, says that he thinks " Jean " Ingelow 
was then but plain " Jane." 

At the celebration of the tercentenary of Edin- 
burgh University I repeatedly saw Robert Brown- 
ing. During the afternoon performance of the 
" Fortunes of Nigel " by the students' dramatic 
society he occupied a box in company with the 
Lord Provost and Lord Iddesleigh, then Sir 
Stafford Northcote. I was in the dress-circle. 
The performance was very good, but fearfully 
long, as I understand to be always the case where 
amateur actors are concerned. During one scene 
Robert Browning and his party left their box, 
and came round to the dress-circle to enjoy a full- 
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front view of the stage. He stood close beside 
me. He was a well-set-up man, with an open 
countenance, and no mannerisms of dress, deport- 
ment, or expression. If one had not known him, 
one would have guessed him to be a well-bred, 
well-cultivated banker or country gentleman. 
Odd, this, in connection with Dr. Japp's impres- 
sion of Jean Ingelow ! A day or two afterwards, 
at " the Students' Reception," I saw him on the 
platform. When his name was called, amid tre- 
mendous applause he rose, bowed smilingly, and 
sat down. He may have uttered a word or two, 
but certainly, amid the tumult, I heard none, nor 
did his lips seem to move. 

The American poet, James Russell Lowell, who 
was then Ambassador at the Court of St. James, 
was on the same platform with Browning. His 
speech contained only two or three sentences, but 
they were so artistic and telling that I have never 
forgotten them. They were to the effect that, 
while he had watched the students' torchlight 
procession which had perambulated the streets on 
the previous evening, it had struck him that the 
effect was that felt by a University professor (he 
had been one himself) as he stood at his academic 
post while a crowd of youths, emerged from an 
unknown past, came into the blaze of scholarship 
and culture, and, passing through it, disappeared 
into an unknown future. It was emphatically a 
poet's speech, and it was delivered simply and 
earnestly, with a touch of emotion. 

Haeckel and other Continental scientific men 
who were present were not so sparing of words. 
The longest address, however, was that of Fer- 
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dinand de Lesseps, then quite an old man, though 
he had not yet entered the cloud which obscured 
his later years. Even then he struck me as almost 
in dotage, recalling a portrait I had seen of Lamar- 
tine in his last days. 

Edinburgh people feared lest the students would 
not patiently endure long speeches in foreign 
tongues ; but they remembered they were the 
hosts, and behaved with perfect gentleness. 

I was taken by neighbours of hers to call on 
Mrs. Elizabeth Charles, author of " The Schom- 
berg Cotta Family," in the house which she had 
built for herself in her favourite district of Hamp- 
stead. That was, I think, in the year 1883. With 
us went a Miss Hart^ a strenuous little person, 
deeply interested in the many schemes for the 
betterment of the labourer which were just then 
opening out, especially in the mutual benefit plans 
of M. Godin. Mrs. Charles was a pleasant-looking 
woman, fair and fresh in colour, with a soft com- 
fortableness of manner. Miss Hart began to talk 
eagerly of the matters nearest her heart. Mrs. 
Charles listened without sympathy — indeed, with 
something like disfavour. She might have flatly 
contradicted some of Miss Hart's statements with- 
out showing half so much antagonism as was plain 
in her silence. I think she was quite satisfied that 
social " castes " should remain absolutely as they 
are. I almost wondered that a childless widow 
should have cared in later middle age to build for 
herself so elaborately beautiful a dwelling, and, in 
truth, she and her aged mother and their little dog 
were seated in one of its simplest rooms. Mrs. 
Charles had been bereaved of an adored husband. 
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and she had been through temporary loss of for- 
tune ; but I think she had never known the grind 
of hopeless poverty, the rough struggle of existence, 
nor any of its bitternesses. If she had not stood 
always on the sunniest side of life, at least she had 
never been exposed to its wildest gales. If Goethe's 
saying that the gaining of experience is one of the 
best things that life brings us has some truth in it, 
then any of us who are thus safely situated un- 
doubtedly suffer some loss, and are, in smaller 
degree, severed from reality, as was the poor French 
Princess who, when she heard that people could 
not get bread, wondered why they were not 
satisfied with piecrust. 

I saw Bishop Colenso in the British Museum 
Reading-Room. This was after the uproar pro- 
duced by his criticism of Old Testament arith- 
metic. I think it must have been early in 1865, 
just before his return to Africa. As I sat reading, 
one of the library attendants — an elderly man — 
came up and whispered that I might like to know 
that Bishop Colenso was in the room, and he 
indicated a slim, silvery-haired man, with a 
beautiful refined face, bending over a catalogue. 
The attendant added with fervour : " And they 
call him a heretic because he's a better Christian 
than any of them." I have since had the privilege 
of meeting one of the Bishop's heroic daughters, 
who have certainly carried out the Bishop's 
practical Christianity. She was gratified and 
touched to hear of the old librarian's enthusiasm 
for her father. 

Picturesque figures in the Museum Reading- 
Room were the two gentlemen known in society 
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as the " last of the Stuarts." (They were not 
strictly the last, for one of them had a son.) I 
have forgotten through whom they traced their 
descent, but I know that Mrs. S. C. Hall had great 
faith in their pretensions, and so profound a 
reverence for anything appertaining to Royal 
blood that she said she would never dream of 
taking a seat in the presence of these gentlemen 
until they had indicated to her so to do. This 
was not reverence for the old dynasty, but for 
royal blood ; for she told me, at the same time, 
that Mr. S. C. Hall always took off his hat when he 
passed Buckingham Palace ! As for these two 
Stuart gentlemen, they were most modest and un- 
assuming in their own manners. Undoubtedly 
they had the Stuart features. They were so much 
alike that it was a long time before I knew there 
were two of them, and to the end I differentiated 
them only because one brother wore spurs and the 
other never did. 

I saw Arthur Sullivan long before he had taken 
even his first step towards fame. His brother 
Frederick was a friend of friends of ours, and for 
a time boarded with them. Our friends told us 
that the Sullivans had had a terrible struggle. 
The father was a musician of a very humble kind. 
I seem to recall that he was once member of a 
band that played in the " German bazaar " then 
maintained in Langham Place. Frederick Sulli- 
van was working in an architect's office, and was 
very industrious, constantly bringing home plans, 
etc., to arrange and copy after hotirs. He was 
rather short and stoutly built, with quantities of 
jet-black curly hair and a very African cast of 
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feature. He sang comic songs splendidly, and with 
immense dramatic effect. But privately he ex- 
pressed his determination to have nothing to do 
with music as a profession, saying he had learned 
too weU what it meant. Nevertheless, he was 
very proud of the promise of his brother Arthur, 
then at the Royal Academy of Music, and had 
highest hopes of his future. One hot summer 
evening, as we all sat in our friends' parlour, a 
voice addressed us through the open window. It 
was Arthur Sullivan outside, who had caught 
sight of his brother Fred, and was inviting him 
to go to the hall door and admit him. Frederick 
declined point-blank, telling him it was high time 
he was wending his way back to the Academy's 
boarding-house. The two brothers held a short, 
playful colloquy, during which time Arthur was 
full in our view. He was then a slim lad of six- 
teen, dark and foreign-looking, but not so dark 
and not quite so " African " as his brother ; nor 
did his face or gestures have that touch of whimsi- 
cal comedy which his brother's expressed. He 
yielded to Frederick's adjurations and went away. 
Knowing his brother's aspirations for him, one 
felt a little surprise when, in 1866, Arthur Sullivan 
turned from oratorios and cantatas, and gave him- 
self wholly to the production of those comic operas 
by which fame and fortune were speedily achieved. 
But evidently, in his brother's eyes, his great 
success gave grace to the change, for presently 
Frederick himself surrendered his original prefer- 
ence for practical professions, and was found 
playing the part of the judge in " Trial by Jury," 
brought out by Arthur Sullivan and W. S. Gilbert. 
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W. S. Gilbert I never saw, but I often met his 
father, W. Gilbert, who wrote novels and stories. 
He was particularly fond of studies of odd char- 
acter or circumstance, and of prosecuting strange 
and interesting inquiries into the ways and means 
of public matters. I remember his once asserting 
that the orders of nuns were very wasteful in their 
organization, since the time of one in four (I 
think he had it) must be taken up in preparing 
the starched caps and wimples of the rest ! He 
feigned to look askance at the frivolity of his 
son's work. Whenever the father was introduced 
to a stranger, he always explained : " Now don't 
mistake me for my son ; he is quite a different 
sort of person." The senior Gilbert had been a 
doctor — I think an army doctor — and was always 
deeply absorbed in psychological questions. He 
was a spare, upright man, with a military carriage, 
a ruddy cheek and frosted hair, and a manner of 
being keenly and actively interested in whatever 
was going forward. 

I met Dean Alford but once ; he was a man of 
kind and genial ways, yet I remember only one 
remark he made. The London Underground 
was just inaugurated, and he said it would save 
him much money in cabs, as "in his position " 
(proclaimed by knee-breeches and rose in hat) 
he could not use omnibuses ! 

I met Sarah Williams, better known by her 
writing name of " Sadie," on my first visit to 
Eliot Lodge, Blackheath, and we saw a good deal 
of each other in the short time between our meeting 
at the close of 1867 and her death in the late spring 
of 1868. She was under thirty when she died. 
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Sarah Williams had a face which, without 
beauty, attracted and arrested one. She had a 
quiet manner, often so strangely absent and with- 
drawn that when she responded one was sur- 
prised. Her life had had the most unpoetic 
environment. She was the only child of well-to- 
do parents living in the suburb of Kentish Town. 
I think her father had been in business, and had 
retired, and though the family lived very simply, 
they had substantial possessions, and the daugh- 
ter's education had been cared for according to 
the best lights of that period. Yet I think all 
her external horizons had been narrow ; I do not 
think even her reading had been especially varied. 
But within these limits there burned a strong 
light of pure genius, and that had inevitably 
kindled intensity of feeling and of experience. 

Not till she was gone did any of us realize that 
none of her newer friends had ever seen her save 
under the shadow of her end. Possibly the end 
was somewhat hastened by the shock of her 
adored father's death. She and her mother then 
made arrangements for leaving London and re- 
tiring to Wales, her father's native land. Then 
came the consciousness that, before she made this 
change, she must choose between a lingering death 
of agony or an operation, which might either 
preserve or swiftly destroy. She chose the opera- 
tion, facing it bravely and brightly, saying to her 
cherished friend, Bessie Palmer : " Bangor or 
Heaven, Bessie — Bangor or Heaven." 

The intimation of the crisis through which she 
was passing first came to all her friends, save those 
of her innermost circle, in a letter from her cousin. 
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announcing that the operation was over, and 
adding : 

" She is very weak, and in a very precarious 
condition. Our hopes sank very low indeed yester- 
day ; to-day we feel a little more sanguine. Her 
bearing both before and after the operation has 
been beyond all praise. I am amazed at the 
courage and patience she has displayed on this 
trying occasion. This envelope was addressed by 
herself on Friday, to enclose the ' Farewell ' 
which I now forward." 

The envelope, with her dainty handwriting, lies 
before me as I write. The " Farewell " was most 
subtly planned to meet either circumstance — 
death or departure. I quote it in full : 

" London, 

"April, l858. 
" City of many sorrows, fare-thee-well ; 
Clasped in thy dusky arms, dear comrades dwell. 
Comfort them, mother, keep thou them this night ; 
Breathe on them softly, let their cares he light ; 
And if they feel me watching through their sleep, 
Let them not see mine eyes as those that weep ; 
Let me not bring to them one thought of pain. 
But calmly pass, like some far-distant strain 
Of rugged music, borne on summer wind, 
God's air between us — discords all refined 
To subtlest harmonies, while halting speech, 
Grown inarticulate, doth deeper reach. 
Tell them, O Mother City, monitress. 
That not defect of love, but love's excess. 
Doth hold me quiet now, doth still my heart. 
And teach me that true lovers never part. 

" Sadie." 

A day or two afterwards Mr. Strahan, with that 
personal consideration which endeared him to his 
circle, sent me the notice : " * Sadie ' died this 
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morning at quarter-past six," along with a proof 
of a poem of hers which was to appear in the 
May issue of the Sunday Magazine. It was called 
" The Garden of God," and was singularly appro- 
priate in coming as a last message, beginning 
with — 

" Good Lord, no strength I have, nor need ; 

Within Thy light I lie, 
And grow like herb in sunny place, 

While outer storms go by," 

and ending with the lines : 

" Who trusts, the Lord will surely guard. 
Who loves, the Lord will keep." 

For my own part, I think that if Sarah Williams 
had lived longer, she might have done work which 
would have won her a place in the same rank as 
Mrs. Barrett Browning, Christina Rossetti, and 
Jean Ingelow. 

At the same receptions where the Halls had met 
Disraeli they had also met " L. E. L." — Laetitia 
Elizabeth Landon — whose poems were so ex- 
tremely and unreasonably popular in the earlier 
half of last century. She was their near neigh- 
bour, and afterwards became their intimate friend. 
As L. E. L. died in 1838, she had been dead for 
five years before my birth, but I heard so much 
of her from Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall that it seems 
to me almost as if I had known her, and from their 
talk I got so vivid a presentment of the tragedy 
of her life that I think I may be permitted to 
allude to her. As in the case of the poet Chatter- 
ton, her sad story is now far more remembered 
than are any of her verses. One constantly sees 
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references to " a cloud of calumny " that rested 
upon her, to a broken engagement, and finally to 
a strange, ill-assorted marriage, ending in violent 
death — whether by accident, suicide, or murder 
has been never decided — at Cape Coast Castle, 
West Africa. But the " cloud of calumny " is 
left mainly in mystery. In his " Memories," Mr. 
S. C. Hall mentions the now-forgotten name of 
Dr. William Maginn, and says : " She had written 
to that very worthless person a letter or letters 
containing expressions she ought not to have 
penned." But on the following page he gives 
Miss Landon's own explicit contradiction. Writing 
to Mrs. S. C. Hall about the slanders put in 
circulation, she says : 

"As to the idea of an attachment between me and Dr., 
Maginn, it seems to me too absurd even for denial. The 
letters, however, I utterly deny. I have often written notes 
as pretty and as flattering as I could make them to Dr. Maginn 
upon different literary matters, and one or two on business. 
But how any construction but their own could be put upon 
them I do not understand. A note of mine that would pass 
for a love-letter must either have been strangely misrepresented, 
or most strangely altered. Dr. Maginn and his wife have 
my fuU permission to publish every note I ever wrote in 
The Age if they like. I regret I ever allowed an acquaintance 
to be forced upon me of which I was always ashamed." 

In a note to the page of the " Memories " where- 
on Mr. S. C. Hall prints L. E. L.'s disclaimer, he 
adds : "In a letter to Mrs. Hall, written some 
time , before the one I have printed, I find this 
passage : ' Who on earth do you think I had a 
long visit from on Sunday ? Dr. Maginn.' " 

Now, Mrs. S. C. Hall had told me that the in- 
famous calumny which pursued L. E. L. to her 
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grave originated in this very Sunday visit, when 
L. E. L. had received Dr. Maginn — as she received 
all her visitors — in the drawing-room of the ladies' 
school where she boarded. A day or two after 
she wrote as above, alluding to this visit, and 
Mrs. S. C. Hall showed me her note, as Mr. Hall 
prints it, but with an additional clause : " Who 
on earth do you think I had a long visit from on 
Sunday ? Dr. Maginn, and, for once, sober." 

The calumny, it appears, was put into the mouth 
of Mrs. Maginn, and seems to have originated in 
something Dr. Maginn had told her about this 
visit, so insignificant in L. E. L.'s eyes. Probably 
it was in the light of her husband's insinuation 
that the miserable wife of this worthless scamp 
put her evil construction on L. E. L.'s notes. 

Between 1830 and 1838 there appeared in 
Fraser's Magazine a series of illustrated papers 
called " A Gallery of Illustrious Literary Char- 
acters." The portraits were all by Maclise ; nearly 
all the letterpress was produced by William 
Maginn. The tone of mind of the latter — pos- 
sibly also the tone of his times — stands revealed 
wherever he has occasion to deal with a woman. 
Of sane or respectful criticism or appreciation 
there is not one line. Where he is not loath- 
somely " complimentary " he is grossly insulting, 
as in the case of Miss Martineau. But it is a 
curious fact that 41 in this gallery — i.e., L. E. L. — 
is not from Maginn' s pen. 

At the time of the calumny L. E. L. was en- 
gaged to John Forster, afterwards the biographer 
of Dickens. She appears to have been wounded 
by certain inquiries he made (possibly by the 

14 
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manner of them — under such circumstances it is 
easy to wound !), and she broke off the match. 
Some years afterwards there seems to have been 
a recrudescence of the slanders, and L. E. L.'s 
friends firmly believe that, in sheer weariness and 
disgust, she accepted the offer of Governor McLean 
as a way of escape. Poor woman ! Mrs. S. C. 
Hall admitted to me that L. E. L. knew that 
Mr. McLean had had an African mistress — a 
King's daughter — and that she had borne him 
children, but added that L. E. L. " had believed 
that connection was ended." In those days 
female judgment on masculine morality rarely 
went deeper than that. Possibly, in certain circles, 
especially colonial circles, it still does not go much 
deeper. I own that this fact always lessened my 
sympathy for L. E. L. Surely she, in her own 
way, had suffered enough from vicious men to 
have had some sympathy for suffering sisters, 
even if " savage." 

William Maginn died in misery and want four 
years after L. E. L.'s sad end. Edward Kenealy, 
the barrister, afterwards the advocate of the Tich- 
borne Claimant, was Maginn' s faithful friend, and 
wrote a gushing account of his funeral and grave- 
John Gibson Lockhart demeaned himself to pen 
lines ending thus : 

" Barring drink and the girls, I ne'er heard of a sin ; 
Many worse, better few, than bright, broken Maginn." 

Do people think what they are saying when they 
write thus ? What is the outcome of all this sad 
history ? Surely it warns us that self-indulgent 
profligates are not wholesome members of society — 
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that they are not so uniformly chivalrous and ap- 
preciative of virtue as certain writers of fiction 
would like us to imagine. Neither the happiness 
nor the fair fame of any man or woman can be 
safe while he or she stands in any relation — social, 
business, or philanthropic — with men or women 
of evil lives and tainted minds. If any woman 
allows such a man as Maginn to cross the border 
of her sphere of existence, even if it be but in her 
efforts to rescue his unhappy children from the 
curse of their heredity, let her do it, but as greatly 
daring, and fully "prepared for martyrdom. 

Mrs. S. C. Hall always spoke of L. E. L. with 
tenderest pathos. At one time they had seen 
each other almost daily. " I loved her far more 
than she ever loved me," said my old friend. 
L. E. L. had been, in all her loneliness, a devotedly 
dutiful daughter and sister. Mrs. Hall said she 
once held out to her a pair of gloves with the 
remark that their purchase was all she had kept 
for herself out of a sum of £300 which she had 
just received for one of her novels. I think many 
of L. E. L.'s traits are to be found in Mrs. Hall's 
" A Woman's Story," published in 1858. 

Mr. Hall, who was present at the ominous 
wedding-breakfast, said McLean was a repellent 
man. When the health of the bride was proposed 
with words of admiration and affection, the grim 
bridegroom replied with a sneer " that if her 
friends valued her so much, he wondered they were 
allowing him to take her away !" 

I saw George Cruikshank twice. The first time 
was at an evening party, where he made himself 
delightfully frank and friendly, and was as 

14 — 2 
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sprightly as a boy, though he was then fully 
eighty- three years of age. Two or three ladies 
asked him for his autograph, which he gave with 
the utmost simplicity. I own I should have liked 
one myself, but I forbore. A few weeks after- 
wards we received an invitation to an afternoon 
reception at his snug, simple house in the Hamp- 
stead Road to celebrate the silver wedding of the 
great artist and his second wife. Among the 
people I met that day was J. Forbes Robertson, 
literary man, and father of the famous actor. I 
have seen him since in Aberdeen, where he 
annually visited a beloved sister. By this time 
he was so blind that if he could see light and 
some blurred outline of form, he could certainly 
see no more. But he went about alone, quite 
bravely, and with so little hesitation that nobody 
would have suspected his affliction. 

One day I found him standing before the Aber- 
deen railway bookstall scolding its keepers in no 
measured terms. As my shadow wavered within 
his ken (he was quite beyond all power of personal 
recognition), he said sarcastically : " Now, madam, 
having said my say, I'll make way for you, and 
let me tell you, you must be prepared to find these 
two young men to be the most intelligent, atten- 
tive, and polite young men you have ever met." 
With which ironical deliverance he walked off, 
highly satisfied. 

The sketch of George Cruikshank in " Maclise's 
Portrait Gallery " is an excellent presentment of 
him, though it does not lack a touch of caricature, 
and one of his contemporaries said of him : " His 
face is an index of his mind. There is nothing 
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anomalous about him and his doings. His ap- 
pearance, his illustrations, his speeches, are all 
alike — all picturesque, artistic, fuU of fun, feeling, 
geniality, and quaintness. His seriousness is 
grotesque, and his drollery is profound." I quote 
this because it expresses and confirms my own 
impression. The labours of George Cruikshank's 
life had been interminable. Nearly all of them 
had been definitely dedicated to the cause of 
goodness, mercy, and progress. When I saw him 
he had the air of one who has reached a happy 
holiday time, and is heartily enjoying it. He 
died two years later. 

About the same time I met Mrs. Thorneycroft, 
the mother of Hamo Thorneycroft. She was her- 
self a sculptor of considerable merit, and in ap- 
pearance and manner a noble specimen of sweet 
and gracious matronhood. It was a pleasure to 
look at her, and a joy to sit beside her and join in 
her pleasant conversation. 

Gustave Dore I saw when he paid the S. C. 
Halls a morning call at their flat in Ashley Place. 
He had a bright, pleasant face and a frank 
manner. He presented Mr. S. C. Hall with a 
sketch of two forlorn figures crouching in a storm- 
beaten niche. When I saw him he was in the 
height of his popularity. I never cared for any- 
thing he did, save one Palestine landscape with a 
wonderful effect of slumbrous evening sunshine, 
and his picture " The Neophyte." To me, these 
proved that he had powers beyond any that he 
showed in the works which brought him wealth 
and applause. 

At one of Mrs. Hall's receptions I saw the 
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famous dancer Taglioni when she was about 
seventy-two years of age. She had then lost the 
fortune which she had earned by her early stage 
triumphs, and though her relatives would have 
been delighted to do everything for her, she pre- 
ferred to keep her independence by giving lessons 
in dancing, which she was quite able to do, for 
her movements were as light and graceful as 
though she had been seventeen rather than 
seventy. She had an olive complexion, and neat, 
regular features, and piercing black eyes. 

A famous actress whom I met in the same house 
was Miss Glyn. Late one evening I was sitting 
with Mrs. Hall in her writing-room, when " Mrs. 
Dallas " was announced, and on the very heels of 
the maid entered a tall, dark lady, ,with little 
beauty of face, but with a wonderful force of 
tragic expression on her massive features. I knew 
at once who she was, for Mrs. Hall had told me 
of the actress's miserable married life (her husband 
was Dallas, of the Times newspaper), and as I 
guessed the lady had come to pour forth her woes 
in my dear friend's sympathizing ears, I presently 
rose and made an excuse to take my departure. 
Miss Glyn (to whom I had been introduced) gave 
me an impressive look — I am sure she understood 
my action and was grateful — which went right 
down into my soul, so that I remember her face — 
seen for less than five minutes — as I do not re- 
member other faces with which I have been 
familiar for months. 

We heard Charles Dickens read in St. James's 
Hall, One of the readings was from " David 
Copperfield," and the great novelist's assumption 
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of the father of " little Em'ly " was wonderful ! 
One lost sight of the worn, slender gentleman in 
evening dress standing on the platform, and 
became conscious only of the voice, the air, the 
very presence of the old fisherman. In the 
pauses between the readings, or just as they 
commenced, one did realize the man, and he im- 
pressed one as tired and unhappy. There was a 
curious, indescribable " withdrawn " air about 
him, as if neither his heart nor his mind were 
quite with his body. In this era of typewriters 
and private secretaries I cannot help recalling 
that, when Charles Dickens returned sundry 
trumpery verses of mine, the little " form " which 
accompanied them was filled in by his own hand, 
and some courteous word was added. 

On the day when Queen Victoria went to St. 
Paul's to return thanks for the Prince of Wales's 
recovery from dangerous illness, we were invited 
to witness the procession from 56, Ludgate Hill, 
the offices of Good Words and the Sunday Maga- 
zine. We were then living in Devonshire Square, 
Bishopsgate, and we were advised that, as our 
way would be hampered both by crowds and 
barricades, we had better put in an early appear- 
ance. So we arrived in Ludgate Hill soon after 
St. Paul's clock struck 6 a.m. We were not at 
all too soon ; the street was already full, and we 
heard afterwards that some of the people had 
taken up their positions the night before, and had 
come well provided with food ! Among the guests 
at our destination we were not the first. A party 
of four was before us — three ladies and a gentle- 
man. We were unknown to each other, but. 
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being shut up together in the otherwise empty 
room, it seemed only proper that we should ex- 
change slight civilities, and accordingly my hus- 
band addressed the gentleman with some remark 
about the crowd. The only answer was a growl, 
and we made no further advance. This gentle- 
man was a man of about thirty, wearing a short 
j acket and a soft rough hat, and he had his hands 
in his pockets. One of the three ladies was 
decidedly elderly, plain in dress and appearance, 
and not conciliatory in demeanour. The youngest 
lady was little more than a girl. The inter- 
mediate lady had a sweet face and a gentle 
manner. Such were the observations I made, 
not dreaming who these people were. I was 
much interested when I learned that they were 
Robert Buchanan, his mother, wife, and sister- 
in-law. 

Afterwards, when the rooms filled with people — 
all artists or authors and their belongings — I did 
not see Robert Buchanan enter into conversation 
with anybody. I saw his wife speak to one and 
another, and I heard his mother addressing Miss 
Strahan in a way that caused some of us to 
whisper to each other, with some secret rejoicing, 
that she was letting the publisher's sister know 
that she was the poet's mother ! 

I own I was disappointed in the appearance 
and manners of Robert Buchanan, for whose 
work I had had an intense admiration ever since 
Mrs. S. C. Hall had lent me "Undertones," with 
its poignant dedication. That dedication, " To 
David in Heaven/' I had copied out and had 
preserved among my literary treasures. My ad- 
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miration had been increased by " London Poems," 
with their keen and fearless sympathy with what 
lies in the depths of human life. 

I had, however, heard from Mrs. S. C. Hall that 
Robert Buchanan was a young man of forbidding 
manners. She knew him during his very brief 
time of struggle, when he and David Gray were 
living together. He sent some poems to the 
St. James's Magazine, which she was then editing. 
She told me that Mr. Maxwell, the proprietor of 
the magazine, had treated his young contributor 
with an inconsideration amounting almost to 
cruelty, and that, Robert Buchanan having ap- 
pealed to her, she had spoken to the publisher very 
plainly. 

With Pinwell, the artist, and his sweet young 
wife we had some very pleasant talk during those 
hours of waiting for the procession. Mr. Pinwell 
had illustrated one or two of my stories, and 
some of his drawings had delighted me by their 
evidence of his comprehension of my " characters," 
often a very sore point as between writer and 
artist. He was a pleasant-looking, genial man, 
well-built, with a healthy country complexion — 
the last man whom one would have thought 
destined to an early grave. 

Jean Ingelow was there, keenly interested to 
watch the crowd, and she actually persuaded two 
gentlemen (Dr. Donald MacLeod was one of them) 
to take her out into it, so thoroughly did she 
enjoy contact with happy, homely humanity. 
She expressed herself as pained to see that Dr. 
George Macdonald's young daughters had brought 
play-books with them, which they read, instead 
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of throwing themselves heart and soul into the 
humours of the animated scene before them. 

I was introduced that day to the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis. We could not shake hands because he 
had been holding on to a chimney-pot, and was 
sooty. His wife was with him, a petite, pretty 
woman, and it struck me that they were a very 
attached couple. Afterwards we often went to 
his church in Westmoreland Street. The build- 
ing was always packed ; often there was no 
standing room. I remember on one occasion 
some heterodox community invited Mr. Haweis 
to preach before them. The place appointed was 
the Unitarian Chapel in Finsbury. Mr. Haweis 
accepted the invitation, and I went to hear him. 
He preached an admirable sermon, going deep 
down to the heart of things — exactly the sermon 
to appeal both to the honest sceptic and the open- 
minded orthodox. I felt something of a shock 
when, in the course of a few Sundays afterwards, 
he made a kind of apology for having accepted 
this invitation, and spoke of his motives for doing 
so in a different way from what he had done 
in accepting it. But a Sunday or two yet later 
I heard him preach on Peter's denials of his Lord. 
I heard him plead with his audience to try to 
understand Peter, to realize how a poor mortal, 
perhaps physically frail and weary, shrinks and 
fails in the presence of prosperous strength 
towering over him, accusing, calling on him to 
justify himself, till the poor wretch is goaded to 
say anything to escape, hating himself even while 
he does it. It seemed to me that I could see into 
the sensitive heart of the man, and could find it 
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sound and true beneath any weakness of the 
moment. 

Long afterwards — it must have been in 1887 or 
1888 — I heard Mr. Haweis lecture in Aberdeen. 
His subject was " Bells." I was painfully struck 
by the change in his appearance. It was not that 
made by advancing years. He looked a defeated 
man — and, more, a man who has given up the 
struggle. The lecture was full of forced jokes, of 
the kind that catch the ears of the groundlings ; 
and as I heard these evoke the coarse guffaws of 
a certain Established Kirk minister, and thought 
of all Mr. Haweis had been, and of what help he 
had given to many struggling souls, I could not 
refrain from thinking of Samson making sport for 
the Philistines, and I own that my eyes filled with 
tears. That was the last time I saw H. R. Haweis. 

If any of the critics of Martin Tupper are still 
living, let me assure them that they did not 
succeed in ruffling his quiet, steady self-satisfac- 
tion. I met him on one or two occasions, a com- 
fortable, sententious gentleman, audibly self- 
approbative. I think other poets have been as 
dull, escaping his obviousness only by falling 
into the incomprehensible. He echoed the best 
things that commonplace people say to themselves 
— hence his popularity. But there is another 
popularity which is equally an echo, but it is of 
what the worst commonplace people say and 
feel, and thus it may be that there is a 
commonplaceness drearier even than poor Martin 
Tupper' s. I may remark that his " Proverbial 
Philosophy " was at one time a favourite gift 
between lovers ! 
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Jeremy Bentham died in 1832, yet I saw him 
in 1874 ! This sounds uncanny^ but is simple 
enough. By his own directions his body was 
preserved, and is kept within University College, 
London. At some reception there a young man 
connected with that institution offered to show us 
the gruesome relic. We left the music and lights 
of the hall, and, stealing along various dim 
passages, illumined only by the guttering candle 
held by our guide, we climbed what I think must 
have been the heights of some lecturing-hall, for 
it was not easy to see beyond a very limited 
radius. There our cicerone opened a door, and 
revealed the philosopher, seated in an easy-chair, 
in his ordinary garb. I think a hat was on the 
head ; I remember distinctly that the hands were 
concealed by gloves. We must have made a 
weird picture, with our Rembrandtish light and 
the young figures in their finery, shrinking a 
little from the impassive form that confronted 
them. 

I never saw Maxwell (the publisher of the 
St. James's Magazine), to whom I have referred. 
He had been married to an Irish lady with whom 
Mrs. Hall had been acquainted. One day, on 
going to his ofiice, she inquired after his wife. 
Maxwell coolly replied : " She is defunct." Mrs. 
Hall could not believe her ears, and repeated her 
question, only to receive again the reply : " She 
is defunct." " Mr. Maxwell," she cried, "surely 
you do not mean to say that your wife is dead ?" 
" Madam," he returned, with a sardonic smile, 
" she is ^e-funct !" The poor lady, broken in 
mind and body, was alive for years afterwards. 
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I have been told that the well-known essayist, 
Mr. Hain Friswell, had occasion to visit Max- 
well's office, and, like many other authors, had his 
grievance against this publisher. He wished to 
air this, nor was he prevented from doing so by 
the presence of a lady, seated in a corner, enjoying 
a cup of tea. The altercation between publisher 
and author grew stormy — violent ; I was told that 
it even went beyond words. Presently they 
arrived at some sort of compromise, and quieted 
down. Then Mr. Maxwell said, "Mr. Friswell, 
allow me to introduce you to this lady," naming 
her. The lady rose, and, curtseying, said : " Have 
I the honour to meet the author of ' The Gentle 
Life ' ?" Hain Friswell related this story himself. 
I met Dora Greenwell in the beginning of 1878, 
when, by her invitation, I called on her in a house 
at Westminster, where she was then living. It 
was a chill, dismal January day. Miss Greenwell 
and an old servant seemed the sole occupants 
of the establishment. The latter, fiat candle- 
stick in hand, led me up a darksome staircase into 
a great gloomy room, where Miss Greenwell sat 
in the firelight. The servant was instructed to 
leave her candlestick, and, placed upon the table, 
its light fell full on Miss Greenwell' s fine counte- 
nance, the rest of the room being left in shadows, 
through which gloomed ghastly great white busts 
placed in brackets on the wall. But Miss Green- 
well needed only to speak for one to feel oneself 
at home, admitted to the heart of a woman who 
had loved and suffered. I was a very sad soul 
at that time, beating helpless hands against the 
gates of Death that had closed across my life. 
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and her sympathies came out to me at once. 
In the course of our conversation she spoke of 
the innumerable methods even then proposed for 
the prolongation of maimed and withering exist- 
ences. " When such were published," said she, 
" my dear mother used to say, ' If that had been 
known in time, some of our darlings might have 
been spared a little longer '; but I always said, 
' Mother dear, is there such gain in the artificial 
prolongation of a physical existence which is not 
genuine living ?' " When she said this, she was 
herself much of an invalid, and one felt that 
Death was being expected as a friend. 

Just then there was a general belief that Miss 
Greenwell was in very straitened circumstances. 
This could not have been accurate. A literary 
woman told me at the time that Mr. Samuel Smiles 
had informed her that no meat had been taken 
into Dora Greenwell' s house for some months, a 
state of things which seemed to the kindly man 
so shocking that he proposed to send — and did 
send — a ten-pound note to her, enclosed " as a 
reader's only way of showing his gratitude for 
the beauty of her poems." The truth was that 
Dora Greenwell was a vegetarian, but such an 
idea could not enter into the heads of outsiders 
in those days. Vegetarianism was then regarded 
as a dangerous eccentricity. Indeed, the only 
vegetarians I had ever heard of were a family 
of my school-fellows, named Donovan, and in 
consequence their father was regarded as a mis- 
chievous crank. Two of the daughters were my 
school-fellows, and, though they were tall, fine- 
looking girls, our governesses always shook their 
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heads over their home diet. Disasters reported 
as befaUing vegetarians were attributed to their 
undue " sensitiveness " or " timidity," and held 
up as " warnings " to any who had vegetarian 
leanings. It adds to the irony of the situation 
that such reports were often untrue ! 

I saw Emile Zola when he was the guest of the 
Institute of Journalists in London. That was 
before he had shown the indomitable courage 
which he displayed over the Dreyfus case. M. Zola 
was a slight, elegant man, with a keen and rather 
sad expression of countenance. In his later por- 
traits it seemed to me that this expression had 
softened, and that the sadness had passed into 
solicitude. I heard him deliver an address to the 
Journalists. He spoke in French, with a clear 
calmness of intonation which made it quite easy 
to follow his speech. To those who have formed 
certain ideas of Zola's work it may seem strange 
for me to say that in appearance he seemed to me 
to be personally the very embodiment of intense 
respectability. I use the word in a good sense. It 
must have been his determination to be true at any 
cost which forced him to draw such unflinching 
pictures of the ugliness of the social life about 
him, and possibly diverted his gaze from the 
brighter sides of human life. I can never think 
that Zola's novels would " allure " to vice of any 
kind, for truly he shows it as a " monster of 
hideous mien," and his work is bathed in an 
atmosphere of lurid gloom. One does not wonder 
that at times he tried to brighten it for himself 
and others by visionary Utopias placed on the edge 
of dawn. It seems to me that Zola always made 
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the fatal mistake of attributing human imperfec- 
tion to certain evil institutions, instead of attribut- 
ing those evil institutions to human imperfection. 
There is an air of unmistakable truth about his 
picture of ecclesiastical machinations and sup- 
pressions and oppressions displayed in his novel 
" Verite." But, alas ! such machinations and sup- 
pressions and oppressions are not peculiar, as he 
would seem to indicate, to the Romish Church, 
but are common to every human corporation 
or association which, starting with noble aims 
and efforts, becomes involved with "interests," 
financial, social, or sectarian. It is only in 
the magnitude of its operations that the 
methods of the Papal Church differ from those 
of " societies," which may have been originally 
convened for the promotion of peace or of 
temperance. 

Pere Hyacinthe (Charles Loyson) was in Jeru- 
salem when I was there (1896). He came to our 
hotel to visit some of our party, and I introduced 
myself as having been a friend of his old friend 
Dr. Guthrie. Charles Loyson had his American 
wife with him. At that time he was just seventy 
years of age, but he looked younger, with a jovial, 
merry face and a superabundance of force, physical 
and mental. On Sunday evening he preached to 
the guests assembled in the saloon of the hotel. 
His subject was " The Brotherhood of Man," the 
need of tolerance and respect for those of other 
creeds than our own, with a special warning to us 
to remember that there was much in professed 
Christendom which must shock and repel Moslem 
races, and that in the very matters wherein we 
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held ourselves so superior we are so only in theory. 
He spoke in French, with tremendous energy. I 
could follow him easily until his peroration, when 
he rose to such fluent eloquence that I could catch 
but a word here and there. 

One very arresting personality with whom I was 
brought in contact was that of Caroline Martyn, 
the Socialist lecturer. She was the daughter of 
a home and an environment typically English 
middle-class. A little book written after her 
death by a relative reveals the limitations of her 
youthful culture, and shows how she rested com- 
pletely content within these till she was twenty- 
three years of age, when, under the influence of 
her mother's sister, she passed through Radicalism 
into Socialism. She had in turn belonged alike 
to the Primrose League, the Radical Club, and 
the Fabian Society. In time she became a lec- 
turer and organizer for the Independent Labour 
Party, developing very remarkable oratorical gifts. 
I met her first only a year or two before her death. 
She must have been about twenty-eight years of 
age, a tall, graceful figure, with well-formed head 
adorned with fine fair hair. She was not beautiful 
in features or complexion, but so pre-eminently 
attractive as to possess far more than beauty. 
From the very first she affected me with a sense 
of want of repose. It seemed to me that her 
subject had grasped her, and that she had not yet 
grasped it, in sign of which she was quite unable 
to get away from it. Her table-talk was " propa- 
ganda." I used laughingly to tell her to spare 
herself from " preaching " to me, for I knew 
exactly what she was going to say, and that she 
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might use our intercourse as a resting-place. She 
was my guest on two occasions, the last time being 
only a few days before the onset of her fatal illness. 
She spent a whole Sunday with me in utter quiet- 
ness — indeed, I was struck by the sudden silence 
which seemed to have fallen on her. She had 
" comrades " and acquaintances in Aberdeen, and, 
shrinking from absorbing her myself, I asked 
whom she would like me to invite to meet her. 
"Just nobody," she said. "Not this time. I 
should like to be at rest." And we spent the day 
under the July foliage of the garden. 

On that occasion, as once before, she expressed 
to me very strongly her dissatisfaction with her 
nomadic lecturing life. That sense of futility 
which besets every worker with tongue or pen 
who allows himself, and especially herself, to drift 
apart from the simple practical duties of life, 
weighed heavily on her. She longed to have a 
special habitation, and some work of the hands 
which would leave the contented consciousness of 
" something accomplished, something done." She 
spoke on this matter with so much emphasis that, 
looking back, I should almost fancy that my 
memory had under-scored her words, but that I 
find she had expressed the same feeling with equal 
emphasis some time before, and in writing. In 
a letter to a dear friend and relative she had 
remarked : " I am just a speaking-machine. . . . 
I envy you your busy round of life, your constant 
duties, and your responsibilities." 

Caroline Martyn loved needlework, and worked 
skilfully. On each of her visits to me she went 
straight to my work-basket, took out whatever 
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she found therein, and applied herself to it. She 
had been a teacher, and she had succeeded in such 
literary work as she had ever undertaken. For 
her there was certainly no advantage of pleasure 
or profit in the work to which she gave herself, 
then believing it to be her best method of serving 
her kind — a belief which, I think, wavered before 
her death. ' In that work she was never at rest, 
and seldom more than a few days in any one place, 
and then only as making it a centre for lecturing 
excursions around. Her long railway journeys 
were made in third-class carriages. She seldom 
took more luggage than she could carry in her 
own hands, for, knowing the poverty of her cause 
and of most of its supporters, her one study was 
to keep down all expense at any cost to herself. 
Cabs seldom took her to or from her platforms. 
Through pouring rain or driving wind she tramped 
there and back in a long mackintosh. " Hospi- 
tality " was usually proffered to eke out her 
modest fee — how modest, and how wholly depen- 
dent on the fortunes of those who sought her, some 
might find scarcely credible. Such hospitality was 
often heartily rendered by poor folk with not too 
much room for their own families, and Caroline, 
a/ter a long, rough journey and the fatigue of 
addressing a meeting in some ill-ventilated hall, 
had to get such rest as she could find in a bed- 
room shared by two or three children. She did 
not complain. She mentioned the matter only 
because she feared it sometimes made her less fit 
than she should be for her work. Such work ! A 
few extracts from the little biography already men- 
tioned tell its tale : " I am engaged to-night, three 
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times on Sunday, and every evening next week 
except Friday." " I received £2 2S. for my week's 
work." " I will give you my programme for next 
week." It runs : " Sunday. — Afternoon : P.S.A., 
1,000 men attend ; evening : West Derby I.L.P. 
Monday. — Afternoon : meeting concerning indus- 
trial women ; eight o'clock : lecture on Trades 
Unionism. Tuesday. — Afternoon meeting. Wed- 
nesday. — B.W.G.A. meeting : lecture on " Women's 
Wages "; 8 p.m. : lecture on Trades Unionism. 
Thursday . — Lecture at eight . Friday . — Plans still 
forming. Saturday. — A pause and a visit." The 
intervals between these lectures were fiUed up by 
correspondence, by private discussions with inter- 
ested antagonists or ill-informed supporters, while 
she had to be always ready to supply an article 
for any of the labour journals. It is little 
wonder that she died, worn out, before she was 
thirty. 

She was thrown among all sorts of people and 
problems — was expected to cast a shield of 
friendliness over wild, sensational girls, too " ad- 
vanced " to endure the legal marriage tie, but not 
too advanced to gain their living as clerks in 
bogus gold-mine offices — and it seemed to me that 
here and there, in her desire to be loyal to forlorn 
hopes and desperate adventurers, she was less than 
loyal to her own best instincts ; for she wrote with 
apparent approval of some whom I know she 
despised and mistrusted, and concerning whom 
silence should have been her uttermost charity. 
She had a ready sense of humour, which found a 
fine field among some of the communal groups 
which were so much in evidence in the early 
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nineties. Of one leader of this school she re- 
marked : " Why, if you asked him for a second 
cup of tea, he would look at you and say, ' What 
would Jesus do ?' " 

A pathetic figure, more significant in herself 
than in all the work she did — a flower which, 
being thrown into a vortex, helps us to see its 
force. One who worked with her and loved her 
has since said to me that such a career must 
involve some sort of destruction for either man 
or woman, and in a woman it was likely to come 
the more quickly, and to mean bodily death, while 
in men it might be delayed only to involve final 
mental or moral ruin. 

The name of Dr. Guthrie has already appeared 
in these pages. I had met him first, as I have 
said, in our old Bedford Street counting-house, to 
which my mother severely restricted all editors 
and other masculine people who called on me 
concerning either literary or secretarial work — an 
aloofness which Dr. Japp told me long afterwards 
he had much wondered at and resented. " She 
was so nice-looking," he said, " and yet so coldly 
devoid of all interest in me, though I was a young 
man from Scotland." The first exception she 
ever made was on Dr. Guthrie's second visit, 
when he was accompanied by Mrs. Guthrie and 
Mrs. Herschell, the stepmother of Lord Chancellor 
Herschell. On that occasion the whole party was 
ushered into the little drawing-room over the shop. 
The same hospitality was actually extended to 
Dr. Norman MacLeod, alone, a few weeks after- 
wards ! 

It was during his second visit that Dr. Guthrie 
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proposed that I should visit his family in their 
Highland retreat. The idea would have startled 
me — it was as if an archangel beckoned me from 
a star — but that I felt it too good to be true. I 
did not notice how I " took " it ; I was too occu- 
pied in feeling how beautiful it would be, but how 
impossible it was. Mrs. Herschell remarked to 
me long afterwards that she had been struck by 
my " coolness " — indifference, as it seemed to her. 
" You said not a word," she observed, " but looked 
at your sister. I thought how different it would 
have been when I was a girl. The mere thought 
of Dr. Guthrie and the Highlands would have sent 
me into the seventh heaven of delight." So we 
misjudge each other. Yet to-day, looking back 
even on myself, I find it difficult to realize why 
it should have seemed so impossible. My earnings 
during that year had been well over £400, and 
after devoting the rest to the terrible debts, I had 
ventured to put away £50 as my very first 
" savings "; for it must be remembered I had not 
only to try to pay the debt, but to prevent its 
increase. To meet family difficulties I had had 
to snatch at some freedom, to overstep family 
limitations, and thwart family prejudices. All 
this did not make me feel the less that I might 
not be " permitted " to accept this offered joy. 
For " profit " I had had to rebel, but " pleasures " 
remained to be offered up, if required, at the 
family shrine, and I never dreamed of anything 
else. 

It is equally mysterious to me how in the end 
the proposed visit to Scotland did come about. 
One thing worked with another, my own will 
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seeming more passive than circumstances. Miss 
Kate Ross from Tain, who had met me during a 
London visit, wrote inviting me to visit the 
family there. Her brother and sister in London 
— the brother on Mr. Strahan's business staff — 
volunteered to take me off in their charge. Dr. 
Guthrie himself wrote a long letter pressing his 
invitation, both to the Highlands and to Edin- 
burgh, going into details of the journey to make 
it seem easier to me. My mother and my eldest 
sister thought it over till the idea became familiar 
to them, and in the end I started off on what was 
to me the truly awful night journey from King's 
Cross to Edinburgh. 

After paying my visit in Tain, I travelled via 
Inverness and Aberdeen — both cities with family 
associations for me — to Brechin, where I was 
hospitably received in the house of the Doctor's 
son James, banker there, and next day, in com- 
pany with Charles and Helen Guthrie, I drove off 
to the Doctor's summer retreat, Inchgrundel, be- 
side Lochlee. 

Inchgrundel was a small farm amid Lord Dal- 
housie's deer-forests. The house stood on the 
edge of lovely Lochlee — a tiny low building, 
backed by mighty hills, one of striking shape, 
whose Gaelic name we rendered as " Maskeldie." 
It was a perfect spot in the height of summer, but 
for many months of the year no sunshine reached 
it, and out of the very large family of the farmer 
who was its permanent occupant only one son 
survived. I made a timid little sketch of the 
place, which Dr. Guthrie praised on the score of 
its truthfulness as to the size of the house in 
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relation to its mountain surroundings. " Other 
friends," said he, " have been so afraid of hurting 
my feelings that they have turned the cottage into 
a mansion, but you, lassie, give the plain truth." 

What a happy time we had ! 

Dr. Guthrie said to me afterwards : " Lassie, I 
used to think there was nothing of you, and ye'd 
be blown away ; but, lassie, I know better now. 
You're wiry, lassie — wiry." 

Dr. Guthrie's household talk was remarkable for 
its racy vigour. He had the keenest appreciation 
of the quiet virtues which really keep the world 
going. He would point to this one or that one, 
and with just a hint of their history he would say, 
" That man is a hero," " That woman is a saint." 
While I was at Inchgrundel, in the solitary family 
room of the establishment he not only carried on 
all his editorial and other correspondence, but pre- 
pared a sermon which I afterwards heard him preach 
on the road above the loch.* He could have found 
solitude in a bed-chamber had he wished, but 
somehow his work seemed part of the household 
business. He would stop writing for a moment 
to tell us what he was writing, even to ask the 
general opinion concerning any view he was giving 
forth to the world. 

At his "family worship" not only his own 
household and that of the farmer were present, 
but also any gillie who might be in the neighbour- 

* Sir George Harvey, P.R.S.A., painted a picture of one of 
these Sunday afternoons. It was presented by Fox Maule, 
Earl of Dalhousie, to New College, Edinburgh. Among the 
farmers and shepherds sit the Earl, his sisters, and some 
members of the Guthrie family, Lord Guthrie as a little boy. 
Behind the preacher is Hugh Miller and his daughter. 
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hood, or any poor tramps who were earning tena- 
porary shelter by a few days' harvest-work. I 
remember two of these — a decent widow- woman 
and her little daughter. They smartened them- 
selves up for these occasions, and the Doctor 
received them and chatted with them in the 
friendliest way. He said to me after : " Did you 
notice that yon lassie had put on a frill ?" 

The silence around us was profound, never 
broken but by the bay of a hound or by a keeper's 
bagpipes. The letters once arrived in the moon- 
light, to the sound of that strange wild music. 
It was the fitting accompaniment to the opening 
out of a life's love which lay for me in that letter- 
bag. 

Calls were exchanged with the Earl of 
Dalhousie and Lady Christian Maule, his sister, 
who were staying at Invermark Lodge. Both 
had an immense esteem for " the Doctor," who 
knew the trials they had endured in their earlier 
days. Presently the Duke of Buccleuch became 
their guest. He had been one of the fiercest 
opponents of Dr. Guthrie at the time of the Dis- 
ruption. Nevertheless, we were invited to join 
the Lodge party at lunch. I remember the 
Doctor telling me that on one occasion he had 
ministered to an open-air congregation, who had 
" come out " of its parish kirk, and as yet had 
no other. There had been heavy rain in the 
night. The ground was sopping. Hard by lay a 
pile of planks. The Doctor suggested that they 
should be put down for the worshippers to stand 
upon. " Na, na," said they ; " they belong to 
the Duke of Buccleuch, and he would not wish us 
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to have them !" I do not think Dr. Guthrie 
looked forward to the meeting with much pleasure. 
His party had certainly conquered in the struggle, 
but he could scarcely forget all the sufferings which 
had been caused by intolerance. However, on 
the day fixed there was a steady downpour of 
rain. The whole length of the loch stretched 
between Inchgrundel and Invermark. "Lassie, 
do you particularly wish to go ?" asked the Doctor 
wistfully. " Oh dear, no !" I said, with perfect 
sincerity. " Neither do I," he rejoined ; and an 
excuse was sent. 

My especial companions during that holiday 
were the youngest son and daughter, Charles and 
Helen. Charles, now Lord Guthrie, was then but 
a lad of eighteen, but so full of dignity and char- 
acter that it was hard to realize his youth. I 
never knew anybody who has been so little changed 
by advancing years and gathering honours. We 
took several rides together — the first (and last) 
time I was ever on horseback — and we discussed 
the deepest subjects in the most solemn and final 
manner. Helen was a bright, bonnie girl, a 
charming companion, and in the background 
was always the kind, smiling face of the elder 
daughter, Clementina, then, as to her dying day, 
holding her own pleasure wholly in abeyance for 
the service of others. Mrs. Guthrie was a small, 
pretty woman, growing elderly, quiet in society, 
but full of keen, pawky observation in private 
life. She was a true helpmate to her husband, 
in every way doing him good, and not evil, all the 
days of her life. It was from her, too, that her 
children all inherited a fine ear for music, which, 
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when joined to the wide-compassed and melodious 
voice they derived from their father, made many 
of them notable singers. An operatic manager, 
chancing to drop in at a village concert where one 
of the sons was singing, was so charmed that, not 
knowing who the singer was, he sent up an offer 
to give the young man a full training for the 
operatic stage. Of course, the offer was politely 
declined. That son was on the eve of leaving 
home to cross the world, and I remember that, 
though Mrs. Guthrie did not utter a single word of 
grief or anxiety, I often heard her quiet sigh as 
she busied herself with the stockings she w:as 
preparing for the traveller. 

On our way down to Brechin we met the post- 
man, and I received the copy of the Athenceum 
containing that favourable review of my " Occu- 
pations " which first struck the note of praise, and 
secured me my little place as a literary woman. 

I remember Helen Guthrie telling me that in 
Brechin it would not do for her to touch the 
piano in accompanying a hymn on a Sunday. 
Her own family did not share the feeling, but 
most of the townsfolk would then have regarded 
it as ungodly, and considered that she was shaming 
her parentage. 

At that time there stood near Dr. Guthrie's 
church, Free St. John's, Cowgate, a very fine, 
picturesque old house. It had descended to be 
the home of the very lowest people, and as I stood 
admiring it, Dr. Guthrie told me it was already 
doomed to demolition. When I expressed my 
regret for this, he said to me : " Lassie, you should 
be made to live in it. When such houses have 
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been allowed to become what that is, those who 
wish them kept should be made to live in them !" 
Those wise words have constantly reminded me 
that antiquarian taste must be exercised in time 
if it is to be really useful. 

While I was on one of my early visits to Dr. 
Guthrie, we happened to hear that a distinguished 
novelist had sent her two fatherless sons to Eton. 
Dr Guthrie shook his head. " I fear she is 
sowing sorrow for herself," he said. " That is not 
the best foundation for any future she can give 
the lads." I understood afterwards that there 
may have been circumstances which made her 
venture less extravagant financially than it 
seemed. Nevertheless, Dr. Guthrie's forecast was 
justified in the event. 

Dr. Guthrie's youngest daughter, my dear 
friend Helen, was sporting a huge specimen of 
the then fashionable chignon. Said her father, 
humorously : "If I had had a child bom with 
such a protuberance at the back of her head, how 
everybody would pity me ! Don't I need pity 
now that she has put it there herself ?" 

The homeliest common sense and the highest 
ethical wisdom were always so mixed in the 
Doctor's daily talk that it was impossible to dis- 
entangle the two. Some advices he gave me, 
derived from incidents passing before our eyes, 
have stuck firmly into my habits. 

" Never pass a crowd in the street without 
discovering what is the matter. If you find that 
some competent person is giving due attention, 
go on your way at once. If not, attend your- 
self. Don't stay merely to increase the crowd." 
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" The first thing you should do when you enter 
a railway carriage is to note its number. Then, if 
in the course of the journey you have to leave 
the carriage, you can find it again without flutter- 
ing up and down the platform and putting in 
your head everywhere, as yonder poor woman is 
doing." 

" If you ever require to write to anybody on a 
matter which it is desirable should be strictly 
confidential, don't put ' Private ' on the outside 
envelope. That excites the very curiosity and 
inquiry you wish to avoid. Take a second en- 
velope, put your letter into that, and mark it 
' Private,' so that the hint will meet only the eyes 
for which it is intended." 

Dr. Guthrie himself told me that on one occa- 
sion, as he sat in his study, he felt strongly im- 
pelled to go out and call on an aged and lonely 
member of his congregation. He obeyed the 
impulse, but had not gone many yards before he 
met a clerical brother going in another direction, 
who urged him to j oin him, pleading that he could 
easily pay his pastoral visit to-morrow, or even a 
little later during that afternoon. Dr. Guthrie 
yielded to these persuasions, but had not gone very 
far when he felt what he said he could only describe 
as something pulling him back to his original 
intention. He explained to his friend that he 
really must go, and hurried off. He found the 
old dame alone in her house, helpless in her arm- 
chair, her clothing already smouldering from a 
live coal which had fallen from the grate. He 
was only just in time to save her. 

It may be added that I understood Dr. Guthrie 
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to feel nothing but incredulity and contempt for 
the so-called " spiritualistic phenomena." 

I met Dr. Norman MacLeod only twice, and 
both those gUmpses were enjoyed after his return 
from India, a journey which had been very 
wearisome and trying to a man of his ponderous 
physique. Consequently I heard little of the 
humour and wit of which others had told me. 
He was a man full of kindliness and of outstand- 
ing courage. Parish minister, royal chaplain 
and courtier as he was, he never feared to speak 
out for any unpopular side, and to declare what 
he held to be the truth in the face of deeply- 
rooted prejudices or passions. It cost a High- 
lander something to write his story, " The Starling," 
at the time he wrote it, though to-day that may 
seem almost incredible ; and an equal fearlessness 
of expression on subjects of deeper import than 
Scottish Sabbatarianism can be traced through- 
out his writings. 

It is an interesting literary fact that Dr. Mac- 
Leod's story " Billy Buttons " was written and 
in the publisher's hands long before the production 
of Bret Harte's " Luck of Roaring Camp," though 
publishing delays caused it to seem an un- 
warrantable imitation of the latter. In both 
stories the motif is the same — the influence of an 
innocent baby's presence on a community of 
rough men — the variations being only natural to 
the environment of the respective authors. 
" Billy Buttons " is born on a sailing-vessel, 
while in the popular American's tale the babe is 
the " Luck " of a mining camp. 

It was in March, 1871, that I saw the famous 
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African missionary, Robert Moffat. My husband 
and I were together at some celebration at a church 
in the Clapham Road which he had known for a 
long time, so that he was acquainted with nearly all 
the people, and went about among them freely, 
while I sat with two or three to whom I had 
been newly introduced. A few weeks earlier my 
husband had gone down to the West of England, 
employed legally in the sale of a family estate, 
which under happier circumstances should have 
been his own inheritance. On the morning of 
this Church festival he had returned from finally 
completing the business. To me he seemed in 
his usual cheerful spirits, because for me his face 
always wore a smile. In the assembly-room there 
was an elderly Highland lady, a stranger in 
London. She noticed my husband, as she thought, 
alone, though exchanging many greetings, and as 
she looked at him she had seemed to hear the 
lines of the old Scottish song — 

" On hills that were by richt his ain 
He wandered as a stranger." 

In the course of that evening we both made her 
acquaintance, and then, with a smile, she told me 
of what she called her " mistake." I knew at once 
how near it was to truth, but one does not always 
make confidences even to the kindliest strangers, 
and it was not till years had passed that she was 
told. 

The Rev. Robert Moffat was the guest of the 
evening — a tall, spare man of commanding 
presence, with lofty brow and dark, deep-set eyes. 
When he spoke his voice was low and solemn. 
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and of what he said I remember nothing, save his 
assertion that he had gone out to Africa only 
under conviction of the literal truth of that verse 
of the Psalmist's : " The heathen shall be turned 
into hell, and all the nations that forget God." 
" Unless we carry the message," said he, " they 
must be lost for ever." There was a thrill in his 
voice as he uttered the awful words. I remember 
I turned to my husband, and whispered : " Why, 
Moffat is better than his idea of the God he 
worships !" 

Sir William Geddes, whom I knew well, and who, 
with his family, were very kind to me when, 
immediately after my widowhood, I arrived, a 
stranger, in Aberdeen, had long been Professor of 
Greek in the University of that city. He was the 
son of a small farmer in Aberdeenshire, and for 
a time was parish schoolmaster near Gamrie, on 
whose interesting " Auld Kirk " he wrote some 
stirring verses. In his later life, when I knew 
him, he was a handsome, stately gentleman, whose 
courtly formality of manner could not conceal his 
kindly heart. He delighted to draw " parallels " 
between Greek periods and their literature and 
British periods and theirs. It struck one as 
rather portentous when he paralleled the last 
Greek poet, Theocritus, with our Tennyson ! 
He invited ladies to his inauguration lectures long 
before any were admitted to University classes. 
I have heard him say, in reference to the perki- 
ness of those who delight to call themselves " self- 
educated": "Whoever is educated at all is 
self-educated." He had a great behef in the 
vigour and strength of brain in " stocks " whose 
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heredity had not been through the mill of the 
^ " schools." 

I frequently met George Macdonald at Eliot 
Lodge. He was then living at Hammersmith, and 
as his homeward journey from Blackheath passed 
through the district of Charing Cross, I often 
enjoyed the kindly escort of himself and his wife. 
George Macdonald was of noblest presence and 
kindliest manners. He belonged by birth to 
Aberdeenshire, and was to my mind always at 
his best in his fiction, when he kept among pathetic 
scenery of his native place, and dealt with charac- 
ters that had faced the hard realities of simple life. 
Even his West Highland lairds were less convincing 
than his Aberdeen townsfolk, and country masons, 
and "guid wives." It is possible that his revolt 
against the stern forms of the older Theology 
made him sometimes inclined to be intolerant, even 
unfair, in dealing with those who still clung to them, 
yet it must be remembered that he drew some of 
his noblest " characters " from their ranks, and 
demonstrated that human nature, when sweet and 
true, bears testimony to its Divine origin, despite 
any darksome dogmas in which it may have been 
bred. Personally I never liked him better than at 
our last meeting in Aberdeen, at the house of a 
connection of his, a fine old gentleman who had 
spent his earlier life in going in whaling-ships to 
the far North Seas. 

Health drove George Macdonald to softer climes 
than his " bracing " native shire, but Dr. Japp 
always regretted that the poet had wandered 
farther south than the Hastings cottage, in which he 
did much of his best work. " Alec Forbes of How- 

16 
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glen" "David Elginbrod," and "Robert Fal- 
coner " remain his masterpieces, and to some of 
us it has seemed as if the first signs of decadence 
appeared in the very book which made him 
"popular " — " The Annals of a Quiet Neighbour- 
hood." I think his fame will finally rest on some 
of his verses. 

I have a good story of Dr. Alexander Bain, the 
metaphysician — the better because she who told 
it was absolutely unaware of its psychological 
significance in his history. Some years ago a 
friend of mine doing medical duty in a mining 
town in the North of England, came across an 
old woman from Aberdeen, who, on hearing that 
he, " the doctor's " new assistant, was fresh from 
that city, remarked : " Ye've got a mannie there 
ca'ed Alick Bain, ha vena ye ? Isna he something 
at one of the colleges ?" 

" Yes," admitted the young assistant ; " Dr. 
Alexander Bain certainly is * something ' at one 
of the colleges." 

" He was aye a queer chiel," mused the old 
dame. " I lived beside his folk — weyvours they 
were, ye ken. I mind his mother settin' him up 
on the deece, an' trying to mak' him say, ' Oor 
Feyther, which art in Heaven.' But he wadna. 
' Fat's the use o' saying that,' he said, ' when ye 
ken feyther' s i' the schop ?' " (shop). 

Dr. Bain's first wife was a very prim and 
precise little lady, who always wore white stock- 
ings and sandalled shoes. She called her famous 
husband "Alick." One frequent speech of hers 
was, " Alick has the brains, and I have the blood," 
for she had some pride of descent. Another say- 
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ing was, " I am Episcopalian — Alick is Presby- 
terian." She had no children, but often had young 
relatives staying with her, was devoted to her 
little dog, and took much interest in poultry. 
She gave great attention to the cleanliness of her 
house, and, if she met a guest in the hall, would 
direct her notice to the doormat. 

One story of her hauntings of the hall I heard 
her relate. It was " examination time "; the 
Professor was working very hard, and she was 
anxious to spare him as much as possible, 
especially from the inroads of bewildered and 
explanatory students. " If such come," she in- 
structed her maid, " they must not see Dr. Bain. 
I win see them." A moment after, as she was 
crossing the hall, there came an excited ringing 
of the bell. Mrs. Bain stepped behind the hall 
curtain and waited. Sure enough, it was a 
breathless student. " Can I see Professor Bain ?" 
he demanded. " No, sir," answered the servant ; 

" but Mrs. Bain says " " Oh, d Mrs. 

Bain !" cried the naughty youth ; " I want to see 
the Professor." " I put the curtain aside," 
narrated Mrs. Bain, " and stepped forward, and I 
said : ' Young man, if you had behaved in a 
gentlemanly way, I would have represented to 
the Professor whatever you may have to say, 
possibly to yoijur advantage ; but after your most 
improper language I shall certainly do nothing of 
the kind.' " Exit student. Nobody knows what 
he said outside ! 

Dr. and Mrs. Bain frequently gave students' 
parties, and the students were astonished and 
almost shocked to note the domestic submissive- 

16 — 2 
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ness of their doughty Professor. Once, just as 
the whole party adjo^urned from dining-room to 
drawing-room, a live coal leaped from the grate 
and buried itself on a beautiful white sheepskin. 
The little lady pointed to it, with the single word, 
" Alick !" The Professor did not hear this 
appeal, and the young men were too flurried to 
rush to the rescue. Mrs. Bain remained in the 
attitude she had struck — hand outstretched and 
finger pointing — and repeated, with still more 
emphasis and significance, " Alick !" This time 
the worthy husband flew to obey. But those 
" Alicks !" were too dramatic for the students to 
forget, and a favourite diversion of the chartered 
libertinage of " capping days " was to cry 
" Alick !" in every varied intonation of entreaty 
and command. 

Perhaps that impertinence was pardonable, and 
doubtless only raised a smile in those whom it con- 
cerned. But the students of Aberdeen covered their 
University with shame on the day when Dr. Bain, 
elected by themselves to be Lord Rector, was, 
in a scene of disgraceful riot, refused a hearing for 
his rectorial address. One might differ from his 
views, and even in one's estimate of his intellectual 
position, but Alexander Bain remained precisely 
the type of man whom the Scottish student should 
have delighted to honour — a man redolent of 
Scottish soil and of all that is best in Scottish 
academic tradition, owing nothing to any man, 
but all to his own clear brain and determined 
character. 

Mrs. Bain told stories in a dry, humorous way. 
I remember her narrating how she had remon- 
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strated with some woman in her neighbourhood, 
whose dog was a great barker. She was met by 
the rejoinder : " My dog has paid his tax, and is 
enteetled to bark as much as he likes !" 

She told of a cook she had had — a Yorkshire 
woman who put on unnecessary " h's," as York- 
shire people do, though it does not seem to bring 
on them the obloquy which covers the Cockney. 

Once she had said to the cook : " Mrs. , won't 

you say ' eggs,' not ' heggs ' ?" The cook had 
replied indignantly : " ' Heggs ' I always have 
said, and ' heggs ' I will always say !" " Very 
well, cook," replied Mrs. Bain ; " ' heggs ' they 
shall be." 

Acquaintances of mine who lived within sight 
of the Bains' house reported that when the Pro- 
fessor took his daily constitutional, his wife en- 
trusted him with her little dog, held by a leading- 
string, but that when the husband had got round 
the corner, he let the dog go free, and did not again 
confine it till they were once more within sight of 
home. 

It was during my first visit to Tain that I first 
met Dr. John Stuart Blackie. He was the guest 
of a retired Free Church minister there — or, 
rather, of his daughters, for the father was so 
infirm and " doited " that he could be scarcely a 
host. Professor Blackie was in grand form ; he 
said out whatever came into his head, and very 
clever were some of those sayings. I remember 
that, though I have forgotten most of them. We 
all had tea in a little parlour opening upon the 
garden, and more than once during the meal 
Dr. Blackie sprang from his seat, took a stroll 
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among the flower-beds, and then came back and 
resumed conversation as a matter of course. Dr. 
Blackie tried to get from me my first impression 
of things Scottish, but I was too shy to give him 
much satisfaction, and naturally became shyer 
still in the presence of a celebrated University 
Professor, who said that a quiet little trimming 
on my dress could have been chosen only by a 
nice girl, and that I looked like some bird — he 
thought it was a water-wagtaU ! 

Dr. Pirrie, who was Professor of Surgery in 
Marischal College during my earlier life in Aber- 
deen, was a man of whom many stories were told — 
most of them quite true. His students generally 
called him " Baron Pirrie," because, after a visit 
to the Continent, he had perpetually made 
reference to some celebrated German scientist 
as " my friend the Baron." When Dr. Pirrie 
started a carriage and pair, he was very vain 
of a possession different from that of most of the 
local medical men. It was said that he was fond 
of sending out a student to see if his equipage 
was waiting for him, and that on one of these occa- 
sions he bade the young man " just go and see if 
my conveyance is there. It's nae a common cab, 
ye see ; it's a horse and a pair of carriages !" 

The great surgeon — ^for such he undoubtedly 
was — made much show of orthodox and outward 
piety. Yet his confusion of speech followed him 
even there. Once, it is said, as he stood with his 
students round a bed, he saw that the patient 
was in the article of death. " The man's dying, 
gentlemen," he cried. " Gentlemen, won't one 
of ye put up a prayer — just the Lord's prayer ? 
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What ! not one of ye ! Don't ye know it ? 
Shame on ye ! I must do it mysel'. ' The Lord 
is my shepherdj I shall not want.' Gentlemen, 
the man is gone !" 

He flattered his patients, especially the ladies, 
by allowing each to think herself a peculiar case, 
of absorbing interest to himself. But this de- 
ception needed to be carried on with greater care 
than he always gave. Once, when a lady patient 
entered his consulting-room, he received her with 
effusion, crying : " My dear madam, I have done 
nothing else but think over your case. I could 
not get a wink of sleep all last night for thinking 
of you !" The lady accepted all as " gospel 
truth," and, after some professional questions and 
answers, she innocently remarked : " Was it not 
a dreadful thunderstorm last night, Dr. Pirrie ?" 
" So I am told," he naively answered, " but I'm 
such a sound sleeper that I didna hear a clap 
o't !" 

Funny stories were also told about one of the 
Old Town divinity professors. It was well known 
that he had desired to win for his second wife 
a well-placed, attractive, sprightly lady, young 
enough to be his daughter. At every local gather- 
ing he used to be seen stumbling about, clumsily 
following her quick movements. At last he 
married " another," but when somebody mis- 
chievously hinted that his attentions had been 
suspected to be directed to a different quarter, the 
old gentleman candidly replied : " But, you see, 
when we cannot get what we want, we have to 
take what we can get !" 

Another story went that this divine, who had 
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an estate in the northern islands, had been in- 
vited to preside at the baptism of the last-arrived 
infant in the already crowded house of a minister. 
The guest gave out for congregational singing a 
paraphrase (much favoured on such occasions). 
" Let us," said he, " sing from the fifth para- 
phrase, beginning at the second verse : ' As 
sparks in close succession rise.' " 

To his consternation, the congregation giggled. 
Afterwards, asking the " minister's man " what 
had been wrong, that functionary replied : "Ye 
see. Professor, the minister's name is Sparks, and 
yonder is his tenth bairn !" 

Professor Struthers, known by his students as 
" Johnnie," was a picturesque figure in Aberdeen 
University a few years ago. He was the terror 
of all his students — the absolute horror of any 
idler or waster. He himself used to say signifi- 
cantly : " But they all like me well enough when 
once they have passed." He kept a little black 
book, in which he noted down anything amiss in 
the habits or conduct of his students, and his 
examinations were directed to make difficult the 
passing of any man of inferior character. I re- 
member once appealing to him for help in dealing 
with a young lad whom I knew to be wasting his 
(distant) parents' money and his own oppor- 
tunities. " I'll manage him — I'll manage him," 
he promptly responded. " Don't you worry your- 
self any more. It pains you ; but I like it — 
I like it!" In that case, as in many others, he 
spared no tro^ble ; the lad was extricated from 
misleading associates, all outgoings were kept 
strictly paid, and pocket-money was doled out 
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by sixpences. The youth soon righted himself, 
and had the sound sense and good feeUng to regard 
those who had thus disciplined him as his truest 
friends. He had a sense of humour, too, for, 
when required to produce two " references as to 
character " previous to graduation, he named Dr. 
Struthers as one. " How is this ?" asked the 
astonished Professor. " I thought it was only 
right, sir," was the youth's demure reply, " since 
you know the worst of me." He got his reference. 

" Fleet Street," alas ! always abounds in 
tragedies of wasted life and opportunities, and 
among the strangest and saddest of these was 
that of a man whose name can scarcely add 
interest to the drama of his life. He was a wreck 
of genius, journalistic aptitude, and social mag- 
netism. 

Dr. Guthrie was very fond of quoting a verse 
which ran : 

" I Uve for those who love me. 
For those who know me true, 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 

And waits my coming too ; 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 
For the right that needs assistance. 
For the, future in the distance. 

And the good that I can do." 

He did not know whose verse it was, and we found 
it occasionally imputed to some singer in whose 
works it was not to be found. (I once saw it 
with Bernard Barton's name appended.) It cap- 
tivated me, not only for its own " ring," but for 
the memory of the venerated voice through which 
I had so often heard it. As soon as I had a 
house of my own, I printed it as a centre to a 
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wreath of maple-leaves sent me from the States. 
At the time I had no copy of it, and in the result 
produced the following variation : 

" I live for those who love me. 
For those who know me true. 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And the earth around me too," etc., 

which remains on my waU to this day. 

After Dr. Guthrie's death, when his sons David 
and Charles were writing his Life, they found 
this mysterious quotation in so many speeches 
and letters that they desired to discover its origin, 
and they asked if I could help them. 

Strangely enough, during the very week before 
their inquiry full information had reached me im- 
sought. The writer was no other than the unhappy 
man to whom I have referred, and the verse had 
appeared in a little-known volume published by 
him many years before. It was one of life's little 
ironies that those lines, so favoured by the great 
temperance orator, had been written by one who 
was a bond-slave to alcohol ! 

From that time we heard much of this man 
through a youth who was long befriended by 
G. L. B.'s poor little wife, herself a hard-working 
novelist, who produced books of considerable 
merit. 

This man's life was full of romantic episodes, 
so " like a story-book," as children say, that one 
might have been incredulous but for the verifica- 
tions of his wife. 

Even as a boy he had been full of daring 
pranks. Once, in his Manchester home, he, a 
lad, had awaited alone for the late return of an 
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elder brother. He had gone to the door, and, 
looking up the long street, briUiant with moon- 
light, had seen his brother advancing. Quick as 
lightning, a resolve was formed. He rushed back 
into the dining-room, snatched the white cloth 
from the table, wrapped himself in it, and was 
seen in this guise retreating through the back 
door as the brother entered by the front. The 
mischievous lad " glided " down the garden 
among some trees, and gained the top of a high 
wall. The cry was raised, " A ghost !" Stones 
were hurled at the strange figure, which did not 
flinch. {" None of them came near me," he was 
wont to comment.) A gun was brought, and 
actually fired. The ghost gave no heed. (" I 
knew they would never hit," he said.) The 
excitement grew intense. All the neighbours came 
out. Presently G. L. B. looked into the street 
at the other side of the wall, saw it was quite 
empty, and seized the opportunity to slip over 
the wall, folded the table-cloth tightly under his 
jacket, and, running round the corner, turned 
up in the crowd, clamorously demanding what 
was the matter, and straightway headed the 
pursuit. 

Here comes a quaint coincidence. At the very 
moment when he climbed the wall an old neigh- 
bour at a door or two off passed from life. The 
nurse, going to the window to arrange the curtains, 
looked out and saw the weird figure on the coping- 
stones. Another moment, and the hue and cry 
was raised. The nurse, awed and trembling, 

believed she had seen Mr. 's ghost at the 

moment of his death. The story lingered long in 
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the neighbourhood, and so long as he was there 
G. never divulged his secret. 

I do not know when he began his actual career 
of self-indulgence, but from the first he had 
evidently been a difficult and troublesome hus- 
band. When attending some convention or con- 
ference, he would suddenly invite all the members 
to his own house, and descend, with a party of 
twenty or thirty, on his little country cottage, and 
expect entertainment from his wife. Something 
of the same thing is reported of Socrates. Prob- 
ably it explains Xantippe. Possibly it might 
have been better for G. L. B. had he, too, married 
a Xantippe ! 

At this time he was writing weekly verses and 
articles of rousing Radical nature, generally in 
North of England newspapers, and under a 
" writing name." Suddenly he decided to try his 
fortunes in London. He brought up his wife and 
children, deposited them in an hotel, and went 
off down Fleet Street. There, following all prece- 
dent of literary adventurers, he turned into a 
coffee-house and ordered a meal. In those days 
all such houses of refreshment had tables placed 
between two forms with backs so high that the 
occupants of each compartment were invisible to 
those in the next, though somewhat audible. A 
group of men, vehemently talking politics, were in 
the section next to his. Presently he heard his own 
pen-name, coupled with the remark : "I would 
give fifty pounds to see that man." " I put my 
head round the corner," he narrated, " and said : 
' Sir, you can have that pleasure for nothing !' " 
But the speaker, a wealthy cloth-merchant of 
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Bishopsgate Without (I think his name was 
Pannell), proved ready to stand to his words. He 
joined this portentous " man from the country," 
made him take him back to see his wife and 
family, and left him with a cheque certainly 
not smaller than that he had indicated. From 
that time gifts and cheques never failed, till at 
last Mr. Pannell began fully to realize the weak- 
nesses of his strange protege ; and, sending for 
the wife, he told her that he should settle an 
annuity of fifty pounds on her husband, and pay 
it to her, and this G. L. B. enjoyed as long as he 
lived. 

Sometimes in the street he would put half a 
sovereign on the pavement, and when a crowd of 
boys inevitably gathered round, he would tell 
them of some poor lad, who was penniless and 
starving, but came across a half-sovereign lying 
on the ground, " just as that is," and picked it 
up and " turned " it to such advantage that 
he died a millionaire—" and you may do the 
same !" But when anybody in the crowd made 
a movement towards the coin, he waved them 
back. " No, no !" and took care to restore 
it to its place in his own pocket. So far as 
I ever heard, nobody had the humour to re- 
mark that he thus destroyed the point of his own 
narrative ! 

He was a tall, stately man, and but for cer- 
tain sad " traces " he would have been of the 
type called " venerable." It was wonderful how 
much attention and interest he could command. 
He could actually persuade Jewish pawnbrokers 
in Houndsditch to lend him money on his 
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mere manuscripts, after they had been put in 
proof ! 

He had the same compelling influence on very 
different people. It was he who suggested to 
Charles Dickens to give those readings from his 
works which proved so financially successful to 
the great novelist. G. L. B. had happened to hear 
Dickens speak at some public function of a society 
whereat he received a presentation. Straight- 
way the idea of these readings came into the 
j ournalist' s restless brain. B-ut how was he to com- 
municate with the great author, for it was late 
at night, and Dickens was leaving the place by an 
early morning train ? (I tell the story as I remember 
it after lapse of many years.) G. L. B. secreted 
the key of the casket containing the presentation, 
and then " found " it just in time to appear on 
the railway platform, and introduce himself by its 
means. The novelist was prepossessed by the 
trouble taken in his interest, and ready to lend 
his ear to the flattering suggestion, which he 
presently carried out. 

It was in connection with another idea of 
his that I saw G. L. B. He had been seized by a 
desire to found what he called " a waste-food 
kitchen " for the succour of the destitute. He got 
two or three people interested, and straightway 
convened a public meeting in the great hall at 
Shoreditch. I don't know what sort of circular 
he sent out, but among others he invited Lord 
John Manners (afterwards Duke of Rutland), and 
then Postmaster-General. 

G. L. B.'s own notion seemed to be the estab- 
lishment of something like street-orderly boxes. 
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wherein people could deposit their broken victuals, 
and even any crusts, etc., they might find in the 
streets, the contents of these receptacles to be 
daily collected, and converted into " soups " in 
a waste-food kitchen. It was said that G. L. B. 
kept one crust which he had picked up suspended 
by a string above his desk. But he really 
" buUded larger " than he seemed to know, for 
great dealers from meat and fish markets, knowing 
the possibilities of their own trades, fell in with 
the idea, and presented themselves on his plat- 
form. 

The very memory of that meeting is like a 
nightmare. We were all stopped at the door — an 
audience came flocking ! — ^and told that we could 
not be admitted until the hire of the hall was paid 
in advance. Presently G. L. B. and a satellite 
arrived, and heard the same thing. Instantly 
there broke forth a volcanic stream of objurgation, 
before whose fiery syllables we retired to the other 
side of the street. Then the orator seated himself 
on the steps of the hall, and took off his boots, 
that he might shake the dust from his feet against 
the hall's unworthy proprietors. At this juncture 
a carriage, drawn by a spanking " pair," drew up, 
and in a few minutes the hall doors were opened, 
and people began to move in. A wealthy " car- 
cass-butcher " had arrived on the scene, and had 
laid down the necessary gold. And G. L. B. 
resumed his boots. 

But G. L. B. was not appeased. From the 
platform he issued a storm of words usually only 
indicated by dashes, applying them liberally to 
hall-proprietors, hall-keepers, and — one knew not 
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the relevance — Bishops and Archbishops. The 
platform, astounded, struggled bravely with its 
unruly leader. A letter from Lord John Manners 
was read, regretting inability to attend, but ex- 
pressing his faith in and warm sympathy with 
the movement. Meat and fish dealers made 
thoughtful little speeches, explaining how they 
felt that very much now deliberately wasted for 
trade purposes might be rescued and prepared for 
the poor. But ever and anon G. L. B. broke out. 
The "gallery" roared, and, considering the neigh- 
bourhood we were in, and the characters drawn 
into the audience by the queer scenes at the door, 
it is marvellous that there was not a riot. The 
meeting ended in some confusion, and, of course, 
nothing came of the movement. 

The eccentricities of G. L. B. really amounted to 
insanity, but they were all rooted in intemperance, 
and when he could be induced to accept short spells 
of enforced sobriety they utterly disappeared, 
only, however, to reappear with constantly re- 
newed self-indulgence. 

His poor little wife survived him for many years, 
though her face was deeply inscribed by suffering 
and care. She went on with her literary work to 
the end, very happy in her daughters, and loving 
to surround herself with " young men and 
maidens." She always spoke of her husband 
plainly, without any affectation that he was 
other than he was, but never with bitterness or 
reproach. She was inclined to fix what seemed 
to some of us a quite exaggerated distance be- 
tween his " gifts " and her " aptitudes." His 
consummate vanity had had the cruelty to say to 
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her, when he was under the roof she earned : " I 
have genius ; you have only a poor httle talent." 
Her one retort was the meek assertion : "I am 
doing the best I can with what has been given 
me!" 

It is a " story of Fleet Street." The " offices " 
could furnish many variations of its pitiful theme. 
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CHAPTER VII 

FIFTY YEARS OF CHURCH LIFE 

The first church to which I was taken was St. 
Martin' s-in-the-Fields. The last time I visited it 
I found it greatly changed. It may be more 
changed now. In my early days it was full of 
high " sleeping-pews," in which children were 
completely buried, and even adults disappeared 
except when they stood up ! These pews were 
red-cushioned, their floors covered with cocoa-nut 
matting or carpet, and furnished with comfortable 
hassocks. There were forms round the church's 
walls, known as " free seats," and there were also 
" free seats " in the middle aisle. Most of their 
occupants were aged, many of them dependent 
on parochial doles. I can imagine no better way 
of deliberately alienating any decent working 
people than these same " free seats " and aU the 
arrangements attaching to them. From this 
probably the Church of England suffers to this 
very day. The evil custom has gone, but not the 
resentment and prejudice which it kindled. 

Strangers, if well dressed, were not expected to 
take refuge in these free seats. They were dis- 
tinctly the ungracious hospitality offered by the 
Church of that day to her poor. When strangers 
came, they were at once hailed by one of " the 
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pew-openers." In some churches these women 
wore a sort of uniform — a plain black gown and a 
white cap — ^in others they were simply elderly 
females in shabby-genteel garments. They had 
a very keen scent for " tips." Only those old 
enough to remember the general aspect and 
demeanour of most of them can appreciate 
Dickens' description of them as "vessels of 
vinegar set on the pathway to heaven." 

St. Martin's Church in those days had deep 
galleries, with very spacious front pews and 
narrower ones behind. One of the grandest was 
occupied by the ducal family of Sutherland. A 
very odd arrangement was that, at each side of the 
chancel, and on a level with the gallery, was a room. 
These rooms had sash-windows looking into the 
church, and they could be opened or shut at their 
occupants' wish. One of these rooms, I believe, 
was the devotional premises of the Lords of the 
Admiralty ; the other, if memory serves me rightly, 
was used — or not used — ^by the Dukes of Northum- 
berland. 

The pulpit of those days was the old-fashioned 
" three-decker," its lowest stall occupied by the 
worthy parish clerk, who kept a shop in St. Martin's 
Lane, where he dealt in books, chiefly prayer- 
books and hymnals. In the stall above him the 
curate read the prayers, punctuated by the clerk's 
sonorous " Amens." To the highest stall, at the 
proper time, the vicar climbed to read his sermon. 
The whole was surmounted by a sounding-board, 
a piece of furniture richly carved, and fashioned 
somewhat like half of a big round table. Its top, 
right under the noses of worshippers in the gallery, 
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was often thick with dust. All these stalls were 
set forth with desks and luxurious cushions, but I 
almost think the clerk, and even the curate, had 
to be satisfied with red cloth cushions, while the 
vicar rejoiced in red velvet ! 

The church had the usual appanage of " charity 
girls " and " charity boys," the former clad in a 
uniform that, though objectionable as a brand of 
poverty, was certainly becoming as a costume; 
but the boys looked miserable in skimp corduroys 
of a regulation cut. Over the entrances and exits 
of these presided that awful personage, the parish 
beadle ! — always in grand form on the church 
steps or in the vestibule. Anybody who knows 
the philosophy of clothes can understand how 
those of " Bumble " contributed to his air of 
vanity and arrogance. He wore garments that 
were literally " robes," a wonderful three-cornered 
hat, gold-laced, and he brandished a heavy- 
headed mace. But he humbled himself on Boxing 
Day by carrying round to the parishioners a broad 
sheet full of very elementary pictures and still 
more elementary " poetry," relieved here and 
there by one of the quaint old folk-songs of the 
festive period. I wish I had preserved one of 
those broad sheets ; it would have borne curious 
testimony to the common creeds and customs of 
its period. Of course, the parishioners acknow- 
ledged Mr. Bumble's obliging call by a suitable 
" box." I suppose the worthy had a home some- 
where, and possibly a wife and children with, whom 
he was " a human man." There were three 
services every Sunday at St. Martin's — at eleven, 
at three, and at seven. The afternoon service 
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was specially intended for servants of " high " 
families. It was a dreary affair, generally left to 
the youngest of the two or three curates. I 
remember one who dragged the " Corinthian 
games " into every discourse. 

Owing to the depth of those " sleeping-pews," 
I can remember little of the method of Church 
service there, because I could never see it. I 
have no idea how the clergy reached their 
various elevations nor how they left them. I only 
know that my dear father understood childhood 
enough to let me carry my " Sunday picture- 
books " to church, wh'ere I sat on a hassock, 
making a table of the seat, and was very happy ! 

I do remember the occasion when one of the 
ducal members of the congregation died, and all 
the preaching and reading desks were draped in 
black, while a tremendous pall was suspended 
from the ducal pew. I do not think it then 
occurred to anybody to ask why, in Christ's 
Church, one of its members, because rich and of 
noble birth, should be the object of so much atten- 
tion and reverence, while others sat on the hard 
free seats, and suffered and died unnoted. Yet 
I m,ust sa,y that all the snobbery which I saw 
in St. Martin's more than fifty years ago did not 
equal what I saw comparatively recently in the 
beautiful little Northern cathedral church of 
Dornoch, now used for Presbyterian worship. 
There a statue of one of the Dukes of Sutherland 
occupied — ^perhaps still occupies — the place of the 
altar, and every pew was painted with his family 
arms ! 

One event of my earliest church-going days was 
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the hearing of the tramp, tramp of the cavalry 
parading Trafalgar Square, when the National 
Gallery and other public buildings were supposed 
to need protection from Chartist rioters. 

When I was about seven years old there was a 
change of vicars, and the " new man " was evi- 
dently under the influence of those then called 
" Puseyites." My father, despite his Scottish 
Episcopalian rearing, could not accept some of the 
" High " doctrines, and in consequence we left 
St. Martin' s-in-the-Fields and resorted to St. 
Paul's, Covent Garden. In those days of strictly 
defined and rented " sittings " (I don't know 
what it is now), it was difficult and unpleasant to 
leave one's own parish church. One was sniffed 
at as radically rebellious against the regular 
ecclesiastical order. Beyond this, there was the 
material difficulty of getting a pew, since there 
was not enough of these to go round among the 
parishioners if they had all claimed one. How- 
ever, they did not, and after some demur we got 
part of a back seat at the end of the South Gallery, 
and really behind the pulpit. This had one great 
advantage in my eyes — I was able to look closely 
into one of the two stained-glass windows over the 
chancel, and through its small transparent border- 
panes I could watch the stragglers who crossed 
Covent Garden during service. Also, on the 
architrave above the Tables of the Law were 
seated two great angels, one turned towards the 
north and the other towards the south. They 
were to me very real and charming — only I always 
felt sorry that I could not get to them with a cloth 
and remove the dust that rested on their upper 
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surfaces ! The last time I visited the church I 
found that the angels had departed ! I saw 
nobody of whom I could ask what had become of 
them. Also I observed that a tablet to the 
memory of the artist Turner's parents^ which I used 
to see about the middle of the right-hand wall, 
was removed. We sat in the middle aisle for week- 
night services, and as the tablet w^as almost even 
with the pew we always used then, I remembered 
it perfectly. I could not suppose such a thing 
to have vanished, so I sought for it carefully, and 
at last found it at the lowest end of the left-hand 
wall ! This was the tablet over which Turner 
quarrelled with the churchwarden Mr. Cribb. It 
is of the tiniest dimensions ; filial affection had not 
wasted an inch of marble ! It seems to me rather 
a pity that such things should be moved about. 
One would imagine that the Anglican Church 
would be strong on the duty of not removing old 
and accustomed things. 

The rector of St. Paul's in my young days was 
the Rev. Henry Hutton, who was also chaplain 
to the great local landlord, the Duke of Bedford. 
The Duke's younger brother, Lord Charles Russell, 
and his daughters put in an appearance at sundry 
Church festivals, Sunday-school prize-givings, and 
the like. I remember on one such occasion a 
prize-winner, a boy of about twelve, was so excited 
and nervous that, instead of making a bow to 
the chair, he dropped a profound curtsey, and the 
audience roared. 

The Rev. Mr. Hutton was not a specially 
interesting preacher. It is significant of the 
general tone of those days that, whenever he 
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thought any word, phrase, or subject needed 
explanation, he always addressed that explanation 
specifically to " our poorer brethren." 

I remember that on one occasion he was more 
direct than usual, for at that time few clergymen 
made searching application of their doctrines. Mr. 
Hutton animadverted strongly on adulteration and 
underselling. A large pew in the gallery was 
occupied by the family of a man who was rather 
notorious in these respects. This person rose up 
and left the church, and neither he nor any of his 
children ever again entered its doors ! There was 
a singular lack of humour in so plainly announcing 
that " the cap fitted." 

Mr. Hutton prepared candidates for confirma- 
tion in a most conventional and merely ecclesi-, 
astical way. He gave them lectures on the early 
Fathers, and set them examination-papers which 
put some of the girls to their wits' ends. 

There were but small charity schools belonging 
to St. Paul's. They occupied the usual seats 
beside the organ. The girls' school, numbering 
not more than sixteen, lived in a dwelling in Hand 
Court, opening beside the house in Maiden Lane 
where the artist Turner was born. There was 
also a large Sunday-school with volunteer teachers. 
I do not know whether this was common at that 
date. I remember no such thing at St. Martin's- 
in-the-Fields. I had always known of Sunday- 
schools existing among the Nonconformists . These 
were generally attended by the children of the 
congregation, and my father had strongly dis- 
approved of them in this connection, saying that 
they encouraged parents to delegate duties which 
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should be peculiarly their own. However, in 
St. Paul's Sunday-school the children belonged to 
people who made no outward profession of religion, 
and most of whom were distinctly careless in life. 
My eldest sister and I became teachers. We had 
temporary charge at first of classes belonging to the 
Misses Dan vers, daughters of the Clerk of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. One of these ladies — they were aU 
fine-looking, stately women — afterwards married 
Mr. W. H. Smith, who eventually became leader 
of the House of Commofis. From the time we were 
associated with the school the Misses Danvers were 
seldom in town, and I do not remember their 
taking classes more than once or twice, though 
they were held in their name. I presently had a 
class of my own. The funny thing was that all 
these classes — there must have been about a dozen 
— were held in the church itself, teachers and 
scholars grouping themselves as best they could 
in the aisles. Each class could overhear what 
was going on in the next, and the children were 
allowed to use — and misuse — Bibles and hymn- 
books taken from the pews ! At last I found a 
retreat behind the organ — it was at least quiet and 
retired, if dusty. But the rector's wife thought that 
retreat too close, and I and my pupils were put 
into a room opening off the gallery. Two other 
teachers were already there with large classes, one 
of them the infant class, and naturally noisy and 
restless. Each teacher taught what was right 
in her own eyes, and the teacher of this infant 
class chose to make her children learn a " poem " 
of about thirty verses, which they acquired by 
rote, repeating a verse after her, in a loud, sing- 
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song voice. The " poem " was about a dying 
childj and it seemed to me that the miserable little 
urchins were always chanting, 

" This poor hot, aching head of mine." 

There was no reprieve, for this teacher was one of 
the faithful who was never missing from her post ! 

Sunday-school began at nine in the morning and 
continued till ten-thirty, when the church had 
to be ready for early comers to service, and the 
children left their classes and were ranged on low 
forms about the communion rails, where they 
stayed throughout service, which was seldom 
over till one o'clock ! School was held again 
for about an hour and a half in the afternoon. 
The pleasantest part was the " dismissal," when 
teachers and children all gathered in the vestibule 
of the church, whose doors in summer were 
thrown open, so that while we sang our parting 
hymn we could see the sunbeams playing in the 
little avenues of the graveyard. 

It was a terrible arrangement to keep children 
and young people in a stuffy edifice for four 
hours at a stretch, to say nothing of the return to 
the afternoon school. Neither service nor sermon 
was at all adapted to interest youthful hearers. 
If many Sunday-schools have been so conducted, 
it is small wonder that they have failed to feed the 
Church. 

The vestry was at the west end of St. Paxil's, and 
therefore remote from pulpit and altar. As soon 
as the benediction was pronounced the beadle 
ascended the pulpit stairs, opened the pulpit door, 
and led off a little procession of rector, curate, and 
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clerk, which passed down the aisle, jostled by the 
retreating congregation, few of whom dreamed of 
waiting in their pews till it had passed by. 

It was under the influence of St. Paul's Church 
that we took collecting-cards to defray the 
expense of circulating the New Testament in 
China ! As collectors of course we had some 
funny experiences. One old neighbour, a butcher, 
not always perfectly sober, readily laid down a 
shilling, but with the remark : " Poor things ! I 
have no doubt they are very cold !" 

In course of time, owing to many changes, we 
ceased to attend the services at St. Paul's, and 
resorted to St. John's, Broad Court, Drury Lane. 

At that time Broad Court was a quiet, homely 
spot — a roadless thoroughfare with three outlets 
between Bow Street, Long Acre, and Drury Lane. 
There were two or three small shops in Broad 
Court. The other houses were old-fashioned 
dwellings, let in every instance to more than one 
tenant. 

St. John's Church stood at the Drury Lane end. 
It was an ugly edifice on the outside, and not 
handsome within, though it had a sort of cheery 
comfort. There was — and I think still is — a 
rather gaudy east window, embodying a figure 
intended to symbolize the Almighty, with worlds 
whirling about His head — something in the fashion 
of a juggler's balls. The building is square in 
shape, and when I first knew it was surrounded 
on three sides by a steep and heavy gallery. 

All seats were " free and open," though the 
very scanty congregation soon fell into a routine 
use, which was rarely disturbed. The congrega- 
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tion itself often included the patron of the living, 
Sir Walter James, and his family, who " took their 
chance " of a pew with the rest of us. There 
was a choir of young men and women, trained and 
conducted by the organist, a Mr. Constantine. In 
the choir was a daughter of Frank Romer, the 
actor, and Miss Sophia Beale, daughter of Dr. Lionel 
Beale, whose family then lived in Long Acre. At 
week-night services this lady played the organ. 
She is now well known in art and literature. 

The galleries are now cleared from the church, 
whose walls bear small brasses in loving memory 
of humble worshippers. 

The incumbent, the Rev. Richard Graham Maul, 
was a distinguished-looking man, tall, with a 
scholarly stoop. He was generally believed to be 
a bachelor ; certainly, if he had ever been married 
his wife must have died in the days of his youth, 
for no name of her ever entered into his life. He 
was one of the early Broad Churchmen, and his 
pulpit was occasionally filled by distinguished 
preachers on that side of the Church. We often saw 
Professor Plumptre there, and I think, by photo- 
graphs that I have since seen, Maurice and Kingsley 
also came. In the days before photography it was 
not so easy to recognize famous people as it is now. 

The little church had a warm, hearty influence 
about it. There seemed to be no " distinction of 
persons." The backbone of the congregation and 
of the general church work lay in the large 
teaching staff of the National School in Castle 
Street, Endell Street. 

I did not become a Sunday-school teacher there 
till after I was confirmed. Mr. Maul held his 
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Confirmation classes in the apartments where he 
then lived — an upstairs floor in a house very near 
Oxford Street. The young women's class num- 
bered only about seven. Miss Romer was in it. 
It was held in the evening at seven-thirty, one or 
two of the girls being engaged in business. The 
season of the year was AprU. It was not quite 
dark when we left at eight-thirty. It seems 
significant of that period that, though I was (I 
think not unjustly) reputed steady and acute for 
my years (sixteen), yet I was never suffered to 
make this trip alone ! My eldest sister always 
accompanied me, sitting aside during our class. 
She never dreamed of allowing me to make any 
acquaintance with my classmates, and her presence 
withheld me from doing so. I was much attracted 
to Miss Romer, who once gave signs of joining us 
on our homeward way, but who was coldly re- 
ceived by my " chaperone." 

Mr. Maul's Confirmation class was thoroughly 
sensible and inspiring. He did not trouble us 
with the early Fathers, but tried to show us how 
we had to meet life and its responsibilities. To 
this day I remember a passage of Scripture which 
somehow came into every lesson. It is Deuter- 
onomy xi. 26-28 : " Behold I set before you this 
day a blessing and a curse : A blessing if ye obey 
the commandments of the Lord your God, which 
I command you this day. And a curse if ye will 
not obey the commandments of the Lord your 
God, but turn aside out of the way which I com- 
mand you this day, to go after other gods which 
ye have not known." 

The Confirmation was held at St. Martin' s-in- the- 
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Fields on a lovely day of May . The officiating Bishop 
was Archibald Campbell Tait, presently Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who after the " laying on of hands " 
came down into the centre of the middle aisle, and, 
standing among the white-dressed girls — the youths 
were comparatively few — made an earnest appeal 
to them. I can remember nothing that he said. 
Indeed, though I had felt aroused and impressed 
during the Confirmation classes, and though their 
good influence has never left me, yet I was whoUy 
unable to raise or to fix my mind throughout the 
whole ceremony. I remember the look of the 
church, flooded in sunshine, the dreamy devotional 
pauses, but through my brain, again and again, 
by what psychological mystery I cannot divine, 
there ran only Byron's lines : 

" O God, it is a fearful thing 
To see a human soul take wing ! 
I've seen it rushing forth in blood " 



The odd, haunting quotation stopped there and 
began again. 

After that I became a teacher in St. John's 
Sunday-school, which was held in the rooms of the 
National School. The little dismissal service, in 
which all the classes, boys and girls, shared, was 
always conducted by Mr. Maul himself. We in- 
variably separated to the singing of the cheerful 
hymn — 

" Now thank we all our God 

With heart and hands and voices, 
Who wondrous things hath done, 
In whom His world rejoices," etc. 

Among the most faithful of the teachers were 
the staff of the National School. The places of 
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the headmistress and one of her subordinates, a 
very pretty girl, slightly crippled, were simply 
never empty. The faithful teachers had to 
" take " the classes of the less faithful, and often 
both classes suffered in this union. I had a class 
of ten, and could generally reckon on an atten- 
dance of eight, all weekday scholars at the National 
School. Among my scholars was a smartly- 
dressed, well-mannered girl whose father had been 
murdered, the murderer being never discovered. 
I also had two daughters of a famous pugilist, Nat 
Langham, who kept a public-house in Drury 
Lane. They were specially quiet, well-behaved 
children, tall, handsome, and well-clad. When 
Mr. Maul brought them up to join my group he 
said, in a sly aside, " In fine condition." 

I look back on my Sunday-school teaching 
with a sense of pain. I feel I was so ill- 
prepared for the task, and nobody attempted 
to prepare me, or even to find out how I was 
prepared. 

I gave up my Sunday-school teaching when once 
I was fairly launched among the storms of life. I 
— this girl who, between sixteen and seventeen, had 
not been allowed to go out alone in the evening, 
between eighteen and nineteen found herself forced 
to seek for bread in any honest way that she could 
find it. Looking back, I sometimes pity her, as 
if she were not myself — pity her, not for her 
hardships and adventures, blit for the unnecessary 
limitations she had so painfully to break through. 
The straight groove in which I had been reared, 
the petty distinctions which had been made in 
the life about me, the puerile and ridiculous 
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" gentilities " woven around me, made my lot 
much harder than it could have been had I been 
bred on broader lines. But the worst was over 
when once I had work, for which I rose often at 
six, not retiring till long past midnight. This 
happened generally towards the end of the week, 
and I used to work till midnight on Saturday and 
resume work at midnight on Sunday — as Rob 
Angus did in Barrie's " When a Man's Single." 

I learned the full significance of a day of rest 
from bread-winning ! As a day of rest in the 
strictest sense I felt bound to claim it, the more 
so as I felt that my Sunday-school teaching was 
not less fatiguing because it was so perfunctory. 
Mr. Maul seemed vexed at my decision. He dis- 
puted my explanation that when one was hard at 
work through the week one wanted some absolute 
repose on the seventh day. But then, with my 
accustomed reserve, I did not tell him fully what 
my " hard at work " meant, and so he misunder- 
stood me, and a sort of alienation sprang up. 

I did not carry away a single friendship, or even 
acquaintanceship, from that church. I think this 
was wholly our own fault, for certainly the social 
atmosphere was warm and kindly, quite different 
from what I can recollect of St. Martin's or St. 
Paul's. We always went to the winter tea-parties 
of the church-workers and to the summer excur- 
sions, but somehow we remained aloof. I re- 
member that at one of the winter gatherings an 
elderly lady startled us all by appearing in a 
jewelled tiara ! (I do not know whether or not it 
was mere theatrical property). I believe she was 
the head of a pawnbroking business in Drury 
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Lane. The rest of her family were present in 
ordinary attire. 

Mr. Maul moved from the comfortable apart- 
ments near Oxford Street, and took up his abode 
over a coffee-shop in Endell Street. He said it 
was to be nearer to his church, but we noticed that 
the change was made just when the coffee-house- 
keeper died and his widow's struggle, with a large 
family to maintain, became very hard. I fancy 
Mr. Maul made slight claims on attendance, 
waiting chiefly on himself. A relative of mine, 
passing up Endell Street after ten one evening, 
saw Mr. Maul come out of his house, jug in hand, 
and run to a neighbouring shop. 

Some of the curates who assisted him were men 
of very fine type. I imagine they came there for 
the benefit of encountering slum life under the 
guidance of this saintly man. Two at least of 
these curates belonged to aristocratic families, 
but the last curate I saw there was a negro, the 
Rev. Mr. Gordon. 

Beside St. John's there was a public-house, and 
more than once morning service was disturbed 
by strange, unearthly sounds coming therefrom. 
I have learned since that it was a famous rat-pit ! 

My people continued to attend St. John's as long 
as we remained in the neighbourhood, but though 
I never left the church, circumstances put a stop 
to my regular week-night attendance, and after- 
wards I began to wander a little on Sunday 
morning, walking off alone to visit some historic 
City church. In this way I made acquaintance 
with Cripplegate Church, with St. Bartholomew's, 
Smithfield, All-Hallows, by the Tower, the church 

18 
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by Christ's Hospital, St. Alban's, Wood Street, 
St. Dunstan's, and many obscurer City churches, 
some of which have since vanished. Such 
churches furnished me with backgrounds for many 
of the stories I was soon to write. 

When we removed to Stockwell I never really 
settled down in a church. I knew my stay there 
would be short, for by that time my marriage was 
" in the air." I often went to the Tabernacle to 
hear Charles Spurgeon, especially on his Thursday 
evenings, when I liked him best, and when the 
crowd and heat were less, though even then the 
huge Tabernacle was always fairly filled. By 
this time I had begun to write in Good Words 
and the Sunday Magazine, and when I paid my 
first visit to Scotland, in some of the remotest 
Highland districts I was received with open arms 
as one " who had heard Spurgeon," and could give 
some personal details to devoted admirers who 
punctually read his printed sermons. His in- 
fluence was certainly wonderful. Yet perhaps it 
was not invariably deep. I know of one man — 
and he was an educated man of good birth — who, 
continuing to live in every infamy, stiU went con- 
stantly to hear Spurgeon, and who, when his own 
flagrant misdeeds were personally pointed out to 
him, answered : 

" But we are saved by grace — grace — grace, not 
by works. Spurgeon says so. Works are nothing." 

The friendliness of Spurgeon' s congregation 
was remarkable. No stranger was left without a 
hymn-book. All were offered seats. I know one 
poor prodigal who found his way there who was 
kindly addressed by the old lady in whose pew 
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he satj and who eventually invited him to dine 
with hetj and gave him so much kind and good 
advice that ever afterwards he spoke of her with 
affection and respect. 

I happened to be in the Tabernacle when Dr. 
Guthrie saw and heard Spurgeon there. I was 
in the upper gallery, while the Doctor was in the 
lower, sitting with his friends Sir John and Lady 
Burgoyne, who attended regularly. I watched 
the Doctor as he listened and observed closely. 
After service we met on the stairs. He said : 
" Well, our friend's wonderful, wonderful, but 
he's no bonnie !" 

I have said that I liked Spurgeon best in 
his week-evening discourses. This was because 
there was an undercurrent of feeling that those 
who would come to a week-night service were 
already " saved," and so did not need to be 
troubled with any pressing reiteration of dogma. 
Where spiritual experience was concerned, or 
insight into human nature, Spurgeon was match- 
less. His language was always racy and vigorous, 
and his voice a treat to hear. I never met him. 
In his Sword and Trowel I understand that he 
condemned my poor little stories. I am very sorry 
that I never saw his criticism, for though I do not 
suppose I should have agreed with it, yet I feel 
sure I should have learned something from it. 

His brother James told me of one quaint ex- 
perience of the great preacher. He had for a 
guest an American divine, a " distinguished D.D.," 
said the narrator, but he kindly withheld the 
name. Going down to his study in the early 
morning, Charles Spurgeon had a consciousness 

18—2 
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that somebody was in the room before him. He 
thought it was but the housemaid, and went 
straight in, to see his American guest rise from 
the study table, cheerfully remarking, " Your 
correspondence, brother Spurgeon, is real interest- 
ing." James Spurgeon added that his brother 
said he felt so ashamed for the man that he could 
not say a word of protest. 

For some time before and after our marriage 
my husband and I attended a place of worship 
unconnected with the Establishment. I wUl not 
name the minister. He was a man of considerable 
power and great attainments. He had shown 
much kind attention to my husband in his boy- 
hood, and he welcomed me, as John's bride, with 
special courtesy and favour. But he had a fatal 
weakness for moneyed people, and a want of 
sympathy bordering almost on contempt for the 
lowly or unsuccessful. A member of his congre- 
gation told me that during one of his visits to 
her she expressed a wish that he should speak to 
her gardener, then at work on her lawn, intro- 
ducing him to the pastor's notice as one of the 
most faithful and devoted of his congregation. 
" Yes, yes, my dear lady," replied the pastor, 
" I'm sure that's all very nice ; but, after all " 
(confidentially), "it is not that kind of people 
whom we want." A very ill-fated member of his 
church happened to meet him when in my hus- 
band's company. The poor man explained that 
he had had to leave his former place of business, 
and had opened another in W , an unfashion- 
able village to the east of London. "And what sort 
of a hole is that ?" asked the reverend gentleman. 
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By the way, this unlucky church memberhad had 
rather a romantic marriage. A young governess 
had gone into his shop (a chemist's) to ask the 
favour of a postage-stamp. From that developed 
courtship and marriage. " She was an adhesive 
stamp herself !" remarked the pastor's son. 

In this church we heard Father Gavazzi. We 
were not at all attracted. He spoke EngUsh 
fluently, and had considerable oratorical power, 
but there was a flashy air about it all— more fit 
for a political platform than for a pulpit. I 
cannot recall his text, nor a single word he said. 

I have repeatedly listened to sermons and 
addresses from my old friend and editor Dr. 
Thomas Guthrie. He had a marvellous per- 
sonality, and a winning power which attracted to 
his services many clever men who did not care 
much for his doctrine. " What ! you going to 
kirk ?" exclaimed one, who met a rather godless 
advocate on his way to Free St. John's, Edin- 
burgh. " Ay, ay ; I'm going to see Tarn launch the 
lifeboat !" he replied — the lifeboat service afford- 
ing the Doctor many of his favourite metaphors. 

I heard the Doctor preach one Sunday after- 
noon on the shores of Loch Lee, not far from 
a ruined castle of the Lindsays'. He often 
preached there during his stay in the neighbour- 
hood, which he had visited regularly for more than 
twenty years. Sir George Harvey's fine picture 
— which I saw in Brechin Castle — depicts a Sunday 
afternoon scene when many notables were present 
— for any of these who were within a " Sabbath 
day's journey " seldom failed to put in their 
appearance. On that lovely August Sunday, when 
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I was there, there were only the farmers and shep- 
herds of the glen, with their wives and children. 
What Scottish psalni-singing can be among the 
solemn hills only those who have heard it can 
know. The Doctor himself, his family, and any 
guest, rowed down the loch from Inchgrundel. 
The sermon was short and simple ; in it occurred 
the words, " I would not give much for a man's 
Christianity if his cat were not the better for it," 
which I have since seen attributed to Dr. Norman 
MacLeod, and which probably one of the Doctors 
quoted from the other. I scarcely ever heard Dr. 
Guthrie preach without that phrase coming in, and 
in private he told me that he had been constantly 
pained by a cruel habit among Edinburgh people 
of turning their cats adrift to fend for themselves 
when the family went for its summer holiday. 

I remember once, when Dr. Guthrie had preached 
somewhere in the West of London, I went to the 
vestry door to have a word with him and Mrs. 
Guthrie. Others were waiting there, among them 
a young country-looking woman, like a respectable 
servant. When the Doctor appeared, she ad- 
dressed him modestly : " May I just shake your 
hand, sir ? You don't know me, but my father 
knew you well — Tam Forbes " (the names are 
fictitious), " gardener at Ex Hall." " And are 
you Tam Forbes' s daughter ?" cried the Doctor, 
heartily shaking her hand. " Then let me tell you 
you had a good man for your father, and I'm glad 
to have met you." I cannot forget the flush of 
pleasure on the maiden's face, or the tears that 
trembled on her eyelids. Exactly the right thing 
had been said, and it was the true thing ; but 
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how few would have had the genial presence of 
mind to say it so promptly ! 

I often heard the Doctor speak at evening 
drawing-room meetings. I do not know if these 
take place at the present time. They were after- 
dinner assemblages, and the ladies were in evening 
dress — all of them but me. I put only a lace 
ruffle round the neck of my usual cashmere frock. 
I must admit that when, in Laurence Oliphant's 
" Piccadilly," I read the description of such a 
scene, I at once recognized its truthfulness. The 
Doctor was generally pleading the cause of the 
Protestants of the Waldensian valleys — a subject 
which seemed very remote from his glittering 
audience. I remember after one such meeting 
(at Mrs. Fuller-Mai tland's) the Doctor came 
among us, looking about him, and, seeing me 
standing humbly on the staircase (the assembly 
overflowed into the hall), called my name, drew 
my hand through his arm, and led me off to the 
refreshment- table. As we passed I heard a lovely 
woman, her neck gleaming with diamonds, whisper : 
" Oh, what would not I give if he would take me !" 

Dr. Guthrie was invited to the wedding of the 
Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lome (of 
whom he had once spoken as " the lad with the 
morning on his brow"). After the wedding he 
repaired to the friendly house of the FuUer- 
Maitlands, where, by his wish, my husband and 
I were invited to spend the evening. The Queen 
had spoken to him, and he had evidently received 
every honour and consideration, but I think the 
weight of form and ceremony had fatigued him. 
He was not so bright and full of spirits as he was 
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after a morning's row on Lochlee and a chat with 
the shepherds ! 

I enjoyed much conversation with him when I 
was his guest at Lochlee and in Edinburgh, and 
the impression of his wide, warm nature has in- 
fluenced my whole life in many ways. I do not 
think any of Dr. Guthrie's written words convey 
any adequate idea of himself. Those who never 
heard him — never knew him — can never under- 
stand quite all that he was. 

He did not like old people and little children 
being kept severely apart, in almshouses and 
orphan schools. It had been his lot to visit in 
two such institutions, and he said he had always 
felt how much better and happier both wordd have 
been had they been judiciously mixed. He made 
careful notes for his pastoral visitation, so that his 
memory should never betray him into forgetfulness 
of a child, or of a family ambition or afifiiction. 

During most of our married life we lived in 
Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate, and our house 
there, according to City use and custom, had a 
pew assigned to it in St. Botolph's Church. I 
always enjoyed passing through the (then) newly- 
laid-out churchyard, and took great delight in 
watching the beautiful peacocks. Every Sunday 
morning, as the congregation was coming out en 
masse, these birds displayed their exquisite tails, 
justifying that character for vanity imputed to 
them in fable and poetry. 

The Rector was the Rev. William Rogers, some- 
what of a famous educationist, and commonly 
known as " Hang-theology Rogers," because that 
had been his exclamation when somebody wished 
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to intrude dogma where he thought common sense 
should be supreme. He was a valuable citizen. 
Bishopsgate owes her pretty garden-churchyard 
to his efforts, made when such things were apt to 
be regarded as meddlesome innovations. His in- 
fluence was always on the side of progress. But 
he was not one's ideal of a spiritual pastor. He 
preached the briefest of essay-like sermons. He 
was punctual and indispensable at all civic fes- 
tivities. I never heard of his paying any pastoral 
visits ; and certainly he made no effort to become 
acquainted with us, though we were his opposite 
neighbours, though he met my husband in public 
associations, and though our pew was within hand- 
reach of his reading-desk. When my husband 
was taken from me, and I, Mr. Rogers' church 
member and neighbour, was left a young and 
lonely widow, he sent in — his card ! 

There was a Uttle mystery in Bishopsgate 
Church about that time. A curate died, a middle- 
aged man, plain and simple in look and manner, 
and a devoted worker among the poor. At his 
death a lady of the congregation suddenly ap- 
peared in deepest mourning, giving out that she 
had been engaged to him. She pointed to a ring 
as his betrothal gift. She could produce no 
letters, but that was not unnatural, as both hved 
within a small radius, and could have met con- 
stantly. But that was precisely what those who 
had known the curate best were most disposed to 
disbelieve, saying that there were no hours of his 
life unaccounted for by duty. It remained an 
open question whether this grave, homely, middle- 
aged man had cherished a secret romance with a 
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plain, middle-aged heroine, or whether she had 
chosen to give some secret dream this outward 
form, and thus crown herself with sorrow ! 

My acquaintance with the Rev. Alexander Ross, 
of St. Philip's, Stepney, dated from my con- 
senting to become superintendent of a mothers' 
meeting in his parish, which was too distant from 
most residential quarters to secure much regular 
assistance in church work. One large mothers' 
meeting already existed there under the devoted 
superintendence of Miss Mary De Morgan, daugh- 
ter of the famous Professor De Morgan, and sister 
of the novelist, William De Morgan. But this 
meeting had been started in the evening, and Mr. 
Ross felt that it therefore failed to draw the 
younger mothers, who had husbands to welcome 
home and children to put to bed. Therefore he 
wished to inaugurate one for the afternoon. I 
went with Miss De Morgan to her meetings for 
several evenings, to be inducted into methods. 
We did not return home till about ten at night, 
and had to pass through some of the worst parts 
of the East End on foot. Nobody ever even looked 
at us in the way of insult or injury. Yet at the 
same time two gentlemen, doing other church 
work in the same district, were mis-used and 
robbed more than once. 

Mr. Ross said to me : " You will have nothing 
but pleasure and interest in your dealings with 
the ' mothers.' Your trials will be with the 
ladies of the committee;" the work being put 
under the Bishop of London's Fund, because it 
was desirable to have a regular mission- woman, 
whose salary could be secured in no other way. 
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This mission-woman was a poor widow, living 
with a mother (who was well-nigh a centenarian) 
in almshouses in the Whitechapel Road. She had 
lived with her mother as nurse and attendant, 
and took up the mission-work, hoping to combine 
all these duties. The ladies of the committee- 
Countesses and ladyships of the highest degree — 
told her that " it was her duty to hold herself ready 
for the services of the poor by day and hy night." 
She was to collect the money for the Clothing 
Fund (this very soon involved ninety weekly 
visits), to visit and help the bedridden, to look 
after the sick, take them to hospital, etc., and be 
ready for any demand at any moment. For all 
this they offered her the wage of — eight shillings a 
week ! In vain was it represented to them that 
she could not possibly live on this sum in London 
if she had to pay house-rent. They said, in- 
exorably, that she had not to pay house-rent, 
ignoring that the aged mother had given her 
daughter house-room that she might render her 
services, for which her new duties left little time. 

" If she had no mother to live with," they said, 
" another five pounds per annum might be 
managed." I ventured to retort : "Then the old 
woman in the almshouse contributes five pounds 
per annum to the Bishop of London's Fund." 
They ignored my remark equally with all appeals 
both from Mr. Ross and myself. 

We tried to feed my mothers' meeting mainly 
from Essex Street, a narrow lane straggling 
northward from the Commercial Road. Its 
houses were but two-roomed edifices, and many 
of them sheltered at least two families. Mrs. Ross 
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and I visited every house with an invitation. We 
came across Roman Catholics. Of course, we did 
not expect them to respond to us, but I remember 
one woman gave us a warm Celtic greeting, and 
then shed tears over the little tin photograph of 
a dead son, about whom Mrs. Ross felt rather 
compunctious, since people had not been ready to 
believe in the gravity of his illness, his mother, the 
poetic Celt, being known as both a drunkard and 
a " sorner." 

I recollect one house on whose threshold we 
paused awkwardly. These people, too, were Irish, 
and they had contrived to swindle some Emigra- 
tion Society. They had no known occupation, 
and when we entered the whole family were 
seated against the walls of the apartment, which 
in their case had a stone floor. Everything was 
beautifully clean, and the people were civU, but 
there was a sense of reserve on both sides which 
made us glad to retreat. 

In another house dwelt a very pathetic Uttle 
family — a widow with one boy and two little girls. 
The dead husband had been a costermonger^ — a 
most sober and industrious man — and his wife 
had been worthy of him. At the wash-tub, day 
after day, and far into the night, she earned bread 
for herself and her children, and I never saw her 
otherwise than clean, tidy, and cheerful. Free 
education did not then prevail, but her children 
went to some of the local foundation schools, and 
one or two of them had a " uniform " bestowed. 
They were neat and well-behaved. The mother 
would not let them play in the streets, so they 
had to sit in the room with the steaming washing, 
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and to sleep among the dampness it left behind. 
In consequence, their health suffered ; one had a 
touch of St. Vitus' dance, and the boy was 
threatened with consumption. After knowing 
that family, I have always remembered that good- 
breeding and good behaviour are not cheap and 
easy acquisitions for the very poor ! 

Sadder still seemed the case of another family. 
They did not live in one of the houses, but in a 
sort of outbuilding in a back-yard. Here again 
was a widow, a well-spoken person of courteous 
manners. Her husband, I afterwards learned, 
had kept a shop in one of the larger streets, but 
had been unable to make any provision for his 
family. There were two daughters. The elder, 
a girl of about eighteen, worked with her mother 
at shoe-binding ; even the younger one, a delicate 
child of eight or nine, gave a little help. I have 
never forgotten the dismal room, with no outlook 
save on water-closets and dustbins. Mother and 
daughters received us as if we had been friendly 
callers — only they never stopped working ! The 
two elders evidently took a pathetic pride in the 
younger girl, for her long fair hair fell in carefuUy 
made ringlets. That was all they could do for 
her. 

I remember another room, at whose door I 
knocked, to hear, after a moment's pause, a quiet, 
" Come in !" The blinds were drawn down ; they 
always were so. The chamber was tidy, and well 
filled with furniture, including a mangle, at which 
the owner was working. She was a tall, dark, 
grave woman, with a shawl pinned about her 
shoulders— just the type one could imagine in the 
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severe cap of an old-fashioned domestic. I spoke 
to her about our two mothers' meetings, and she 
seemed friendly and interested. Then, to decide 
to which she was to be specially invited (as Miss 
De Morgan was to have the elder women and 
widows, and I the young wives), I had to ask : 
" Are you a widow ?" I was struck by the 
reserve of pain and endurance in the tone of her 
reply : " I suppose I may say I am, for I've not 
heard of him for twenty years." 

Once, when a lady who became my colleague 
was accompanying me down Essex Street, we 
noticed standing at a door a woman whose 
appearance struck us as peculiar, and somehow 
out of keeping with the place. Yet she was 
dressed even more poorly than many of her 
neighbours, and wore an expression of hopeless 
misery. We entered into conversation with her, 
and often afterwards paid her a call, for she was 
too invalided to come to any meeting. In course 
of time her history came out. She was a knight's 
daughter ! Her father had been a leading City 
tradesman, and had been knighted for some 
reason at the Coronation of George IV. The 
knight had been married twice. By his first 
marriage he had several children ; by his second, 
with a woman who had been his housekeeper, he 
had only our acquaintance of Essex Street. (It 
must have been this second wife who shared his 
title and became " Lady.") The knight died 
when this youngest daughter was little more than 
an infant, and the widow and her child found 
themselves very poorly provided for, most of the 
property being of a nature of which only the sons 
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of the first family got advantage. They retired 
to a little house (I think) at Stoke Newington. 
The widow resumed the habits of her original 
condition. She set no store on education, and 
would not allow her sickly little daughter to be 
" bothered " with it, so that she could scarcely 
write, or even read. In the end she married a 
young man who turned out a drunkard and a 
brute, and, losing his original employment, was, 
at the time we knew his wife, working as a slaughter- 
man. The children were rather good to their 
mother, though the eldest son, when about nine- 
teen, brought home a wife to swell the miserable 
family party. There was a young daughter of 
whom the mother was specially fond, and the last 
word I ever heard of these people was that this 
girl had died, and that her death and dying con- 
versations had had such an influence on her 
father that he had discontinued his evil ways, 
and was displaying a rather belated but genuine 
kindness to his neglected wife. 

Amid all this poverty, we were told — and truth- 
fully — that " not long ago we might have picked 
up half-sovereigns and crown-pieces in the Essex 
Street gutter." It appeared that at that time 
two elderly women had received respectively the 
sums of £300 and £150 as compensation for the 
deaths of their husbands at the docks. These 
sums, respectable in themselves, and little for- 
tunes from the outlook of these poor people, were 
all squandered in a few weeks, with nothing, as 
the saying goes, " to show for it." The two 
women lived in perpetual drunkenness ; they 
" treated " all neighbours willing to be " treated," 
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and under such conditions they were, of course, 
freely robbed. (It was hinted that the civil, clean 
Irish family of no known occupation lived par- 
ticularly sumptuously at that time !) I called on 
one of these poor women, whom I found, with two 
or three children, in a room where there was 
little but a mangle. A tiny dusty fire was dying 
in the grate, and in front of it sat three of the 
piteous stray cats of poor London neighbourhoods. 
" They just come in and out," she said, " an' I 
let them have a warm at the fire. It's all I can 
give 'em, poor dears ! but they're welcome to 
that." There was a kind heart in the poor, 
irresponsible woman, and it seemed so sad that 
she had had none to guide her in using and 
investing a sum that might have put her in 
comfort for all her life. 

The best and most thriving people in Essex 
Street — a family aU well-doing, saving money, 
and marrying well, with comfortable outfits — 
were nearly related to our most shiftless and 
pitiful family. The two mothers were sisters, and 
the two fathers worked in the same employment. 
The daughters of the capable woman were, as 
their mother said, " put to shame " by the sight 
of their cousin's illegitimate child. The unhappy 
cousin herself had become quite blind. She must 
have been a lovely girl once, and she had an 
exquisite voice. Essex Street was proud of her 
singing, though its matrons shook their heads over 
the singer's history. Yet they had a feeling that 
her blindness and the suffering it entailed restored 
her to a right to pity and consideration. 

I found these wives of London labouring men 
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by no means inclined to be too sympathetic to- 
wards fallen sisters. It often pained me to note 
how hard and callous they were about young girls 
who were only on the road to ruin. Their 
philosophy seemed to be, as they stated it : "If 
a girl's got it in her to be bad, she will be bad, do 
what you like." 

We " emigrated " two or three girls from our 

mission. One, an Irish " Norah," was something 

of a character. She was quite painfully ugly 

when we first met her, but we put her, at the 

mission's expense, to live as servant with a very 

superior woman connected with the mission, who 

had been in good service herself, and was now 

a clear-starcher. Norah's appearance improved 

with wonderful quickness ! Her " mistress " was 

satisfied with her industry and brightness, but said 

that she showed signs of desire to flirt with the 

son of the house, a genteel-looking young printer, 

who was, as his mother promptly told Norah, 

" quite above the likes of her." My qoUeague 

and I went down to the docks to see the girl off, 

our mission-woman being also there. Norah went 

about busily among her future shipmates, and 

presently came to us in great glee, to say that she'd 

found a nice girl who had a brother at the other 

end of the ship, and he'd promised to look after 

her when he came to see his sister ! As the sailing 

of the vessel was unduly delayed, my colleague 

and I had to depart, leaving the mission-woman 

to see the last. Norah parted from us without 

the slightest sign of emotion, and did not even 

turn to look at us as we walked away. The 

mission-woman told us afterwards that she kept 

19 
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up the same unconcerned demeanour till the very 
moment of unmooring, when she suddenly sat 
down on the deck and fairly howled. Meanwhile 
she had confided to the mission-woman that she 
hoped to " get engaged " before she even saw 
Canadian shores ! As Norah could not write, we 
could hear of her only in the bald report of the 
emigration agent on the other side. 

We had held our first afternoon mothers' 
meeting in the parlour of Norah's " mistress," 
the clear-starcher, as the Rosses thought that 
would make it more interesting and more " talked 
about " than if we had begun in the school- 
house, to which we presently went. The clear- 
starcher was a very prim and proper person ; 
her late husband had been a Frenchman, and they 
had lived in France till the troubled year of 1870. 
I do not think he was able to leave her anything, 
but she was a fine ironer, and her son was bringing 
in good wages. Between them they kept up a 
neat little home. These people did not live in 
Essex Street, but in one of the better streets near. 
They also maintained an aged grandmother, quite 
confined to bed and rather " dottled." Her bed 
was in the corner of the large parlour where we 
held our meeting, and she startled its proprieties 
by suddenly exclaiming, in a loud and angry 
voice : "If I could only get my stockings, I'd 
get up !" 

Considering the long devotion of this daughter 
to her mother, the end of their relationship was 
tragic. The daughter herself began to grow in- 
firm, and the aged invalid showed a tendency 
to such violence as was possible in her bedrid 
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condition . At last, most reluctantly, the daughter, 
for the mother's own sake, let her be taken to 
the London Hospital. There, whenever visiting- 
days came, she punctually resorted. On one 
occasion, however, owing to her own ill-health, 
she could not go. She knew perfectly that her 
mother was quite past missing her, and she felt 
she would be well taken care of. But when she 
went to the Hospital next visiting-day, what was 
her horror and dismay to find another invalid in 
her mother's bed, and to hear that the old woman 
was dead and buried ! There had been a sad 
blunder and muddle somewhere. (This was in the 
year 1874.) The full force of the blow can be 
realized only when we recollect the suspicion and 
horror that people entertain concerning " dis- 
secting-rooms." Further, the good daughter 
clearly felt that the corner-stone would have been 
put on her filial duty by a " respectable funeral." 
Her only consolation was in profound and 
elaborate " mournings " — the mission - woman 
hinting that she spent on them what otherwise 
would have gone to the undertaker. 

Our mission-woman herself, now living with her 
aged mother, and " devoting herself to the ser- 
vice of the poor by day and by night " for eight 
shillings weekly, was also a " character." She had 
been twice widowed. Her first husband died 
young, leaving her with a boy and girl. With 
tremendous effort she kept herself and the children, 
and brought them up respectably. The girl married. 
The son, as a youth of twenty, was earning good 
wages, and his mother was in comparative com- 
fort, when he suddenly fell ill and died. She con- 

19 — 2 
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fided to me that she had been fairly struck down. 
" I felt," she said, " as if I could not begin all over 
again, all by myself." And so— she promptly 
married a decent man in good work ! " And, 
would you beUeve," she said, " we hadn't been 
man and wife a fortnight before he said, ' Polly, 
my eyes feel very queer,' and from that day they 
got worse, and in no time he was stone-blind ! 
Says I to myself, ' Polly, you've been and gone 
and made a fine fool of yourself, and now you 
must just make the best of your own bad job'; 
and so I had to keep that blind man as well as 
myself — and oh, his temper was awful ! I think 
something wrong in his brain had flown to his 
eyes, you see !" 

It appeared that she had managed to keep a 
little shop. " You can start decent with three 
pounds," she assured us, " but you have to take 
care you don't live on the stock." 

My colleague and I were puzzled by the ease 
with which these working widows, often with 
children, seemed able, the moment they wished it, 
to secure other husbands to assume all responsi- 
bilities. The mission- woman was not quite a case 
in point, as she had married again as a widow un- 
encumbered, so we ventured to ask her to explain 
this mystery. She was a little sallow woman, 
with irregular features, and one perpetually 
" weeping " eye — not by any means what one 
would call an attractive person — yet she had 
had two husbands, the latter, apparently, at her 
own behest. 

" Why, don't you see, ladies," she said quite 
frankly, " it's the ' home ' the man thinks of. A 
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widow's got a little ' home ' all ready for him to 
sit down in !" 

A " home " in the East End means a bed with 
bedding, oilcloth, a table, and some chairs, 
crockery in the cupboard, and a big chest of 
drawers. If there be some carpet, a looking- 
glass, and a few framed oleographs, then it is " a 
very good home." 

We had a little provident fund connected with 
our meeting, as this gave a reason for the mission- 
woman's weekly visit to all the members. She 
gathered up pence, and even farthings, which, as 
nearly all the women owned, would have been 
otherwise wasted. As she was no arithmetician, 
I took extraordinary measures against mistakes. 
I made six bags, marking on each the name of a 
day of the week. She used " Monday " bag on 
Monday, and so on, tying each up at night, and 
bringing them all to me on Saturday afternoon. 
It was a very primitive plan, but it had the merit 
of success, for we never had a single error. Each 
woman had a card, on which her contribution 
was entered, and our funds were invariably 
exactly responsive to this. Then we bought rolls 
of navy blue cloth, flannel, etc., and even a few 
small table-cloths. The latter proved very attrac- 
tive. The women came to the meeting to make 
their purchases, and any who chose could stay 
and work, needles and cotton being freely pro- 
vided. We generally found a member able •end 
willing to cut out, and we had a clever German 
woman, who delighted to settle such problems as 
3f yards at 6|d. per yard. She was a regular 
and valuable member of our meeting, a woman 
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full of thrift and capacity, the wife of a sugar- 
baker. 

Another regular attendant was a pretty young 
woman, married to an elderly carman. The 
other women used to say, with a sneer, " that she 
made as much fuss with him as if he was a young 
lord !" 

While the women worked, one of us read to 
them . We were always glad when Mr . Ross himself 
came to " dismiss " us ; his presence was so gentle 
and inspiriting. I think all his parishioners loved 
him, and knew that he cared for them, but for 
all that he never filled his church. He was a 
deep thinker, something of a mystic, and his 
mental style was scarcely suited to the East End — 
at least, in those days. When I was going about 
his parish I often met him, and some beautiful 
thought was always ready on his lips. His feet 
trod the narrow Stepney byways for years, but 
his soul did always behold the face of his Father 
in heaven. Mr. Ross was ably seconded by his 
wife, who, being an artist of no small skill, never 
allowed any of his efforts to stand still for want 
of cash while she could sell one of her beautiful 
pictures. 

Since I have lived in Scotland I have not come 
into any close relation with churches or church 
work. When I first settled in Aberdeen — nay, even 
when I first paid a visit there — I was struck by 
what seemed to me a lack of spirituality in the 
people. It is true that when I first knew the 
city Union Street, its main thoroughfare, was 
totally bare of vehicles on Sunday — with the rare 
exception of a specially chartered cab or a carriage 
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from the country — and the whole thoroughfare, 
roadway as well as pavements, was dark with a 
throng of church-goers. There was quite a 
church uniform among the men — a suit of 
" blacks " and a top-hat. But church-going was 
regarded as a sort of social function, a badge of 
" respectability," and did not involve any spiritual 
life, or even always ordinary morality. I re- 
member when I was staying at an hotel, previous 
to taking a house, a youth from Glasgow also stay- 
ing there remarked to me that he had never before 
heard such bad language or seen such flagrant 
ill-behaviour as he had noticed in Aberdeen 
streets after dark on Sunday evening. My own 
observation, so far as it went, confirmed his. 
Afterwards, when dining at the house of a Free 
Church divinity professor, I remarked on this to 
my next neighbour, who happened to be a very 
popular town minister. His answer shocked and 
silenced me. It was : 

" But it is not so bad as you think. All those 
young people have been to church on Sunday 
morning !" 

I have known ministers of the Presbyterian 
Established Church to urge full membership on a 
servant girl so densely, ignorant that even after 
she had gone through their " preparation," and 
had attended several Communion services, she 
said she " did not think she should go again, as she 
was never likely to see anything !" 

The most persistent drunkenness did not always 
keep its victims even from official Church positions, 
unless it was too flagrantly displayed on official 
occasions. 
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In a little Highland town which I knew well 
twenty years ago the " officer " of the Parish 
Church was terribly addicted to drink. In the 
end, he walked so manifestly the breadth rather 
than the length of the aisle that he was dismissed. 
" There are some who would have been put from 
their church by that/' he was wont to say, " but 
that's not my way," and he continued punctual 
attendance unofficially. He was a man over 
seventy, but when one saw him in the early 
morning one saw him with erect figure, martial 
step, and beaming face. Later in the day it was 
a different story. He looked after luggage from 
the station, and was the town-crier. During one 
of my last visits to that city I saw him doddering 
at the corner of a street, announcing, with a 
muttered expletive at his own condition, that a 
temperance meeting was to come off that evening ! 

But it is not only in Scotland that there existed 
— or still exists (?) — this strange divorce between 
religion (so called) and conduct. I remember, 
when I was a young woman, the middle-aged son 
of a well-known London family was killed by his 
mistress, who threw a knife at him as they sat at 
supper. He had taken her from her husband long 
before. It was some cruel remark made by the 
man about this unhappy woman's daughter which 
roused the mother's fatal fury. His sisters told a 
well-known literary woman of that period that their 
brother had never failed to accompany them to 
Holy Communion ! They pleaded this — and she 
accepted it — as a mark of grace and virtue in this 
deliberate profligate. Without any desire — such 
as Ruskin had — to restore the personal " fencing 
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of the tables," surely the priests of every creed 
should make searching and ever-renewed appeal 
to their co-religionists not to stretch out their 
hands towards the sacred mysteries of any creed 
while their conduct remains persistently in fiat 
contradiction of its teaching. The penitent ? — 
yes, they are surely the most welcome ; but the 
impenitent — those who, so far from " giving up," 
are determined to go on ? — surely not. What is 
atheism, what is blasphemy, if not this ? 

Aberdeen has long had rather a bad reputation 
for fraudulent public men and defaulting lawyers. 
Most of these were Church members ; many were 
loud and active in religious profession. Their 
frauds were often of the meanest sort — stealing 
the small savings of poor working-men or aged 
widows. I must tell a story related of one of 
these lawyers, a man of specially unctuous type. 
He wished to get his hand upon the little property 
of an old countrywoman for whom he had done 
some small business. After urging on her the 
excellent investments he could make in her behalf, 
he proceeded : 

" But I don't want you to do anything rashly, 

Mrs. X . Suppose we kneel down together and 

get the will of the Lord upon it ?" 

The two kneeled down, and the lawyer " prayed " 
fervently., When they rose, Mrs. X said : 

" Thank you, sir. I hae gotten the will of 
the Lord on it, an' it's no to let you hae my 
siller !" 

That lawyer eventually, leaving ruin behind 
him, fled to South Africa. He was first heard of 
there as frequenting a " Young Men's Christian 
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Association." Nearly every Aberdeen defaulter 
for the last ten years has fled to South Africa. 

Young people, too, in Scotland were tempted to 
join the Church as a mere matter of social propriety, 
however unthinking and frivolous they might be. 
A consciousness of the worth of religious convic- 
tion had degenerated into undue regard for dogma 
and mere outward forms, thus encouraging an 
easy hypocrisy. It seemed to be forgotten that 
human judgment has no right to pry further than 
the " fruits " of upright living, and that a soul's 
personal relations with God must be left between 
God and the soul. 

" Sabbath observance " in Scotland has been 
allowed to become a superstition imposed upon 
humanity without understanding or true apprecia- 
tion of its real significance as ordained " for 
man." A few illustrations wiU make clear what 
I mean. 

A friend has told me that one Sunday morning 
recently a few ladies happened, for some reason, 
to be in their cTiurch rather before the appointed 
hour for the ingathering of the congregation. A 
bird poured out its heart in song just outside the 
window. Next day one of the ladies remarked 
on the loveliness of the melody, when another, 
who had also been present, responded : " Ah, I 
noticed it too, and I should have so enjoyed it if it 
had not been Sunday !" 

Not long ago I remarked to an Aberdeen Bible- 
woman that a certain humble street in her district 
was always quiet and clean, with tidy curtains and 
bright flowers at the windows. She shook her 
head solemnly, with the remark : " The fowk 
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there are no better than the lave; you'll see as 
mony reading Sunday newspapers there as i' ony 
ither place \" 

During a visit to Loch Maree in 1880, my Uttle 
party always took every opportunity to escape 
into the open air, for the full blaze of the sun 
beat upon our little parlour. So on Sunday 
afternoon — as on other afternoons — we took our 
books — and they were really what are called 
" Sunday books " — and went out, and, as our only 
escape from the midges was to go on the loch, we 
got into the boat and drifted about as usual. But 
what a reception awaited our return ! A sour, 
elderly Highlander met us, and railed at us as 
" Sabbath breakers," and, snatching at one of 
our oars, that we had taken from a heap which 
always lay at the landing-stage, he said " that, 
at least, did not belong to our boat, and we 
shouldn't use it again whatever !" 

Now, a few years before, when Queen Victoria 
had stayed at Loch Maree Hotel, and had delighted 
in being rowed on the loch, she had summoned the 
local boatmen to take her out on Sunday, and 
they had replied " that they were at the Queen's 
service all the week, but on the Sabbath they 
were in the service of the King of kings." There 
was something grand in that, as a claim to one 
day when they must be free from breadwinning to 
act out their highest life as " their own masters." 
Nobody was more ready to appreciate this than 
the Queen herself. But surely, if some of the 
monarch's sons or friends had chosen for kindliness 
to take " a tired Queen with her state oppressed " 
for a quiet drifting on peaceful waters, that would 
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have been a different matter. It is hard to under- 
stand how hfting an oar can be conceived as in 
itself an action absolutely different from drawing a 
chair up to a table. Yet doubtless our rigid High- 
lander had done that before he partook of his 
Sabbath meals. He would call that " a work of 
necessity." Yet he might be little the worse — 
possibly much the better — for a whole Sabbath 
day's fast ! 

In the reaction from such bondage as this — a 
most unchristian bondage often sanctimoniously 
accepted by those who broke most of the other 
Commandments — the true blessing of the day of 
rest and peace, of joy and gladness, has been apt 
to be lost sight of. Those who were shocked at 
thought of a Sunday walk, or at seeing a piano 
open — even for that music which is quaintly 
differentiated as " sacred " — forgot that their 
grandparents would have been equally shocked 
at their making their beds or shaving on "the 
Sabbath." In Aberdeen of recent years many 
people who have hot dinner on Sunday have 
objected to the running of cars on that day. Yet 
why is the service to the community of the driver 
and conductor more objectionable than the service 
of the cook to a family ? Personally, I regret 
Sunday cars, with their , invasion of peace and 
quietness, but they are only an effect, and my 
regret goes down to the cause — i.e., the great 
growth of cities. Without Sunday cars some 
working families, wherein are old people or little 
children, could never be reunited. If once the 
spirit of appreciation of a rest-day awakes in people, 
these things can be used without abuse. 
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A quaint story went round Aberdeen about 
three years ago. A certain minister was invited 
to take a special service at a suburban place of 
worship. It was remote from his dwelling, but 
both places were near a car line. " You will find 
it quite easy to get to us," said the gentleman who 
gave the invitation. "The car which passes here 
will drop you a few yards from our chapel door." 
" But I should never dream of travelling in a 
Sunday car !" cried the minister. " I w6]Lild not 
do such a thing. It is contrary to my principles." 
The other stood aghast. " What shall we do, 
then ?" he asked. "I have always had a cab 
provided for me," said the minister gravely. A 
cab was provided, and as he kept it waiting a long 
while, and as our cab fares are (very wisely) a 
" fare and a half " on Sunday, the suburban con- 
gregation were "let in " for an account for ten 
shillings ! The electric car would have cost four- 
pence return, and this " swallower of camels " 
might have sat beside a young workman going out 
to see his old mother, and no horse would have 
been wearied (one should be jealolis of the rest- 
days of animals, who cannot form unions nor go 
on strike), and perhaps the reverend gentleman 
might have got some new ideas for his discourse. 

Moody and Sankey, and other evangelists 
of that type, have always had great vogue in 
Aberdeen. The city was fairly upset over the 
first-named Americans, and its population went 
wellnigh frantic. The wave of emotion, generally 
intensely egotistic, was not quite exhausted when 
I first settled here. I have noticed that a certain 
set of Aberdonians are perennial attendants at 
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"meetings/' though of the most conventional 
type. There are those who never miss any 
" revivahst/' and who really make me think of 
Paul's description of " silly women " — " ever 
learning, and never able to come to the knowledge 
of the truth." 

Yet many of this type seem devoid of all softer 
emotion, all touch of pity, all tenderness for the 
works of God. One of the most dismal and dis- 
heartening sights I ever saw I witnessed in the 
little Highland town to which I have already 
referred. My hostess took me to call on a well- 
placed, wealthy widow in later middle life. We 
found her in her snug parlour, clad in the costliest 
and most sepulchral " weeds," an open Bible on 
the table before her. My friend inquired after 
the widow's nephew, a boy of twelve or thirteen. 
" Oh, he is quite well," answered the aunt ; " he 
is down at the bottom of the garden enjopng 
himself catapulting blackbirds !" 

What could reach that woman's heart ? The 
Bible had failed to do it. The supreme sorrow of 
life had also failed. 

Scotland has been too long under the cult of 
gloom. It is only of recent years that it has not 
been thought weUnigh irreligious to make a 
graveyard into a bright and soothing spot. Even 
yet the graveyard and all the most dismal associa- 
tions of mortality bulk largely and quaintly on 
many Scottish imaginations. There is a curious 
pride in the height or weight of the gravestone or 
the length of the inscription. Quite lately I heard 
of a medical practitioner who expressed a desire 
soon to exchange his M.B., CM. for the more 
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dignified M.D., and when asked what had put this 
into his head at that particular time, gravely 
replied that he would like to have the higher 
degree noted in his epitaph ! 

I scarcely think that in any other country — 
save perhaps Turkey — a woman would take a 
class of little children for a picnic in a cemetery. 
That happened quite lately in Grange, Edinburgh. 

My old friend Dr. Japp has left on record that 
he had known old-fashioned Scots who turned 
with horror from any portrait of the dead. A father, 
shown the only extant likeness of a young son who 
had died away from home, put it aside with the 
words : " We hae naething to dae wi' the blessed 
deid." 

On the north-east of Scotland, too, where trees 
are not too abundant, and are sadly slow in 
growth, there seems to be an almost malicious 
delight in cutting them down. They are cleared 
away on the slightest pretext. Is it necessary 
to lop a few boughs to relieve a smoky chimney, 
then a noble tree is hewn down — perhaps a tree 
whereon the birds sang long before John Knox 
preached. Is a new house to be built where no 
house has been before, then everything is first 
reduced to desolation, the ancient hedge is torn 
away, the old oak or the cheery hawthorn is laid 
low. Then a " neat " granite wall is reared, 
surmounted by a cast-iron raiUng. Perhaps in 
the more cultured cities things are not quite 
so bad in this direction as they have been — 
that is not saying much! — but in the smaller 
towns this blasphemy against the Divine in 
Nature still goes on apace. The common " civic " 
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idea of beauty seems to be straight lines and 
as much iron as possible. Is the " Kirk " wholly 
guiltless ? How seldom does any minister of any 
church plead for reverence for, or conservation 
of, natural beauty, or for justice and kindness 
to the animal world, or even for the brotherhood 
of humanity, below and above all details of creed, 
civilization, and colour ! I heard a young 
English nonconforming minister lately declare 
that, though he should certainly preach the 
" immanence of God and the brotherhood of man 
in the abstract," he should never seek to apply 
those truths to the problems which are being set 
on all hands. He said such " application " wduld 
be " mere casuistry." Perhaps he is not a fair 
instance, but he is rising rapidly in his sect. 

When the clergy lead the prayer, " Thy will be 
done as in heaven so on earth," do they ask 
themselves first what they regard as the Mali of 
God ? If they have seated a demon on the throne 
of the universe, inevitably the working out of his 
will does not make earth paradise, and, reasoning 
backwards, whatever worship does not tend to 
make earth paradise must be demon- worship. If 
the Churches had made their constant study of 
" whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report, of every 
virtue and of every praise," there might well have 
been some havoc among certain dogmas, but 
many who are now outside those churches would 
be within, and their number would be steadily on 
the increase. 



CHAPTER VIII 

ON MY TRAVELS 

In 1870 my husband and I had the comparatively 
unusual experience of going across the Atlantic 
in a sailing-vessel. Health considerations made 
desirable a long, unbroken voyage, while other 
considerations made us anxious to be able to return 
home at comparatively short notice. My hus- 
band and I were the only passengers, so I was the 
solitary woman aboard. We were told that our 
sailing-ship would probably reach Quebec in about 
three weeks — it had always done so — and we knew 
we could return by steamer in about ten days. 

But wind and wave were so contrary that our 
outward voyage took fully six weeks. For nearly 
three weeks I never left my berth, could eat nothing 
but forecastle biscuits and raw onions — a queer 
diet I prescribed for myself — and when at last 
I rose up, my hair was coming out by handfuls. 
Almost to the end of the voyage I was never able 
to sit up to meals, though I sat in the little saloon 
for an hour or two after tea-time. It was during 
that voyage I learned to play whist, having in the 
captain a patient teacher and a tolerant partner. 
Also, I was sometimes helped on deck in the 
morning, and lay there watching the unmeasured 
waters and the clouds hovering over us. We had 
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repeated storms and foreboding sunsets, which I 
admired, while the captain shook his head. During 
that journey, too, we saw the aurora borealis for 
the first time, its display filling the whole sky, and 
being gorgeous beyond any a,tiroras I have since 
seen in Northern Britain. 

One storm was so bad that all fire and lights 
in the ship had to be extinguished, so that cooking 
was impossible. The waves washed into our 
state-room, and set my luggage floating on the floor. 
The man at the wheel was knocked down, and in 
catching it from his hand the captain himself 
was temporarily disabled. Ever afterwards my 
husband delighted to tell that as we lay in our 
berths in the darkness, waiting for we knew not 
what, a weak little voice issued from my corner, 
asking : 

" John, do the people at home know where our 
life-insurance policies are ?" 

In all my miseries I had the joy to see that, 
despite every drawback, the strong sea air was 
bringing health to my husband. That terrible 
voyage was the price I paid for seven happy years, 
to follow. On the other hand, I must have been 
a miserable companion for him, though he would 
never acknowledge that. 

The ship's officers consisted of captain, first- 
mate, and second. Then there was the quaint 
little Cockney steward, and the crew — British, 
Swedes, and Norwegians — in the forecastle. 

The first-mate, a Scot, was most unpopular. In 
the saloon he delighted to say that if ever there 
was danger, he should think of himself before the 
passengers— that sailors should do so, because 
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they were there on business, and passengers, he 
chose to infer, only on pleasure. The Scottish 
captain flatly contradicted him, adding with pawky 
humour : " Na, na, I shall be the last on the ship, 
and, to tell you the truth, when it comes that 
length, the ship is often the safest place." 

If in the captain's cabin the mate showed him- 
self a curmudgeon, he was an oppressor among 
the men. They grew restive. There were mur- 
murs and curses. The ship's carpenter, an intelli- 
gent man, himself holding a master's certificate, 
was the special object of the mate's spleen. Once 
as I lay on deck some job was going forward 
requiring a piece of iron. The carpenter " thought 
he knew of something that would suit." He went 
below, and returned with a sinister-looking article, 
of which even my unsophisticated self thought at 
once, " Why, those are handcuffs." 

The captain took the thing, a strange expression 
stealing over his face. "Where did you get that, 
carpenter ?" he asked. " Na, na," he went on, 
" we'll not break up our handcuffs, an' I think 
I'll just take them ow're ma-sel. They should aye 
be in my ain keeping." 

The carpenter expressed surprise, declaring that 
he had not dreamed what the things were, which 
really seemed incredible. The captain suspected 
that the men had been only too anxious to get this 
instrument destroyed. 

One afternoon when I was resting in my berth 
I heard angry voices, violent scuffling, and then 
a heavy fall. The two mates were fighting, and the 
second — of Scottish descent, too, though hailing 
from Liverpool, a gentlemanly young man of the 
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" nobody' s-enemy-but-his-own " type — had got 
the worst of it. The steward intervened. The 
captain spoke with the utmost severity, and things 
seemed calmer afterwards, though the first-mate's 
unpopularity did not grow less. I remember when 
the customs officer came on board he instantly 
noticed the mate's surliness and iU - breeding. 
" Who's this you've got ?" I heard him ask of the 
little steward. " Where was he brought up ?" 
" He was brought up nowheres," snapped the 
lively Londoner. " I believe he was dragged up 
in Ayr." 

Those who have been to sea only on great liners 
know nothing of the true spell of the ocean. 
Despite all my physical misery, I felt its charm, 
and would not have foregone it on any account. 
One could sit or lie snugly among the coils of rope 
on deck and feel as if one were alone in an empty 
world, invisible to all but the sky. At night, too, 
there was a weird attraction in the darkness, 
broken only by the flare of a lamp, and silent save 
for the flapping of the sails and the plash of the 
waves. 

In Quebec in 1870 all the old gates were standing 
and many quaint houses. The natural beauties of 
its situation, commanding great waterways, wUl 
always maintain it as a queen-city, but when I 
revisited it in 1890 it was — changed ! 

Between 1870 and 1890 Montreal had so grown 
that it was hard to discover the places known 
during my first visit. In Ottawa in 1890, in a 
private residence, I had my first experience of 
electric hght in my bedroom ! Many Canadian 
villages— quite small— were also Ut by electricity 
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when such was scarcely known in big British 
towns. The villages were so new that they had 
never had gas, and, of course, went in at once for 
the latest invention. 

In 1870 the Red River expedition was just 
ended, and " feeling " between French and British 
Canadians was very bitter. It would then have 
seemed incredible that a French Canadian should 
ever be the head of the Dominion Government. 
In 1890 all was changed, and since then we know 
that no public man has been more popular than 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier. In 1870 the British in 
Canada had no good word for their French neigh- 
bours. In 1890 a member of the Government told 
me that no citizens were more law-abiding, in- 
dustrious, and valuable. 

In my second visit I found places grown into 
prosperous towns which I had known before as 
mere villages. Primeval forests, where we had 
driven for hours in 1870, no longer existed in 1890. 

I found flourishing districts settled almost com- 
pletely by Germans. Old folks still living had been 
the pioneers — women who, sitting in rude shanties 
awaiting the return of their husbands, had heard 
the wolves howling outside their rough doors. 
One of these pioneers had been so foreseeing that 
immediately on his arrival he had planted the 
ground around his house with beajitiful thick 
hedges, which by 1890 almost rivalled the ancient 
growths about castles and halls in the " old 
country." 

One thread of wild texture still lingered even 
in the settled districts of 1890. It was furnished 
by the tramps. Canadian hospitality is what 
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hospitality generally is in countries where a man 
must depend upon the kindness of his fellow-men 
or perish from sheer hardship. Any stranger 
applying at a farm-house door is tolerably sure of a 
meal and a bed and some furtherance on his way. 
Such strangers are often decent folk, ready to do 
what work they can to pay for their entertainment. 
Such are sure of kindly welcome, as it was given to 
the wandering " tailors " and " knitters " of old- 
time Scotland. Others are of different stamp, and 
arrive with demands, even threats. If these meet 
with a civil suggestion to look for refuge farther 
on, they sullenly remark that they need not 
trouble anybody for more than a match or two, 
and then they can kindle a fire for themselves. 
This is the harmless-sounding formula that the 
owner of huge log premises well understands, and 
the tramp gains admittance and entertainment, 
even though his appearance be such that his host 
dare not sleep a wink while he remains on the 
place. 

Sometimes the " boss " stays on the watch for 
other reasons than fear of robbery or violence. 
A farmer's wife told me that one evening her 
family, seated in the veranda, saw a buggy 
driving rapidly down the road. It was being driven 
by a woman, but held also a man, a little boy, and 
an infant. As the vehicle passed the farm the 
woman dropped — or rather threw — ^her whip into 
the road. The man jumped down, groping in the 
twilight to recover it. The woman expertly 
bundled the two children out after him, and then 
drove off at a great pace. The man stood for a 
moment, helpless and bewildered. Next he made 
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for the farm-house and implored a night's shelter 
for himself and the little ones. 

It was wild weather^ and the good people were 
far too kind-hearted to shut their door on the 
innocent children. They were all taken in^ fed, 
and bedded. The miserable man bewailed himself 
freely, even with tears. He said that his wife 
was a " terrible woman," that she had often 
threatened to murder the children, and he had 
had by force to restrain her. His present plight 
was due to their having had " a fall out " on the 
road, when she had promptly devised this heartless 
revenge, leaving het unweaned babe to pine and 
fret the whole night long. Yet the " boss " was 
suspicious. This might be a "put-up job" be- 
tween the couple, and he might wake to find the 
father also fled and the two children left behind. 
So he spent the night seated in the rocking-chair 
in the same room with the bewailing man, the 
wailing infant, and the wondering elder boy, who, 
in true child-fashion, kept reiterating, " Father, 
what has become of our whip ? Father, what has 
become of our whip ?" 

In the end the " boss " found he had misjudged 
the luckless parent, who seemed to have no sinister 
intentions, for when morning came he at once took 
the baby on his arm and the boy in his hand, and 
started off to trudge after the cruel vixen with 
whom his earthly fate was so forlornly bound up. 

On every hand one heard of folks who had come 
out with nothing but stout hearts and willing 
hands, and who had attained to comfort and 
competence, sometimes to affluence. Of course, 
there were also stories of failure — for some people 
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carry failure with them — and most of these were 
histories of poor idlers and wasters who had arrived 
with a little money in their pockets and the possi- 
bility of " remittances " from " home." 

In 1890, the hopes of Canada were turning 
enthusiastically to the great North- West, which was 
crying for labour, and where, as an official friend 
told me, any old woman who could darn a stocking 
or boil a potato would find herself appreciated and 
independent, but which had nothing but disaster 
for those who think more of " sport " than of 
labour, and cannot be content without aU the un- 
wholesome luxuries of overripe " civilization." 

In 1870 our return voyage was made on an 
Allan liner in December.' It must have been 
surely during the classic " halcyon days," for the 
weather was so calm and mild that we could spend 
most of our time on deck. Among our fellow- 
passengers were many officers returning from the 
Red River expedition, some of them cultured 
men of kindliest manners. But there was one 
whose whole demeanour was more coarse and 
brutal than that of any man with whom I had ever 
come in personal contact. He consorted chiefly 
with a few commercial travellers of the baser sort. 
The special object of his cruel rudeness was the 
aged and frail-looking sister of Bishop Oxenden, 
then in office at Montreal. She had gone out to 
visit her brother, and was returning quite alone. 
Her tremulous, well-restrained nervousness would 
have reached the sympathy of any sound-hearted 
man. She bore all his insolence sweetly, and 
found it hard to believe that he was " a British 
officer," but there was no mistake about that! 
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My lonely voyage to Canada in 1890 was marked 
by a terrible tragedy. In the mid- Atlantic a 
sudden gale arose one night, and next morning we 
found the steamer was tossing wildly and water 
was pouring into it. Very few people had left 
their berths, and, as I found it impossible — owing 
to the falling water — to reach the saloon, I turned 
aside to a very tiny "ladies' cabin," already 
occupied by the stewardess and two ladies. We 
had not sat there long before there came a terrible 
crash, apparently close beside us. The stewardess 
looked out, gave a cry, closed the door, and stood 
against it. None of us knew what had happened 
till two or three hours afterwards. 

It appeared that four gentlemen had reached 
the saloon, and being anxious to get out of the 
way of the stewards, who were trying to set 
breakfast, they had gone up the companion 
staircase and taken their places in a little gallery 
at its top, whence they could watch the waves. 
Then broke over the vessel a giant wave whose 
force tore down one of the iron balustrades and 
threw the gentlemen from the gallery into the 
saloon below. One was killed instantly. Another 
was carried to his berth, from which he never 
rose again, dying soon after the vessel got into 
port. The two more fortunate were sadly cut 
about. The saloon filled with water ; several of 
the iron chairs were torn from their stanchions. 
A young man sitting there saw the approaching 
deluge, and at the very moment of rack and ruin 
had the presence of mind to spring upon one of the 
tables, where he had to stay for more than an 
hour before he could escape. 
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With one notable exception, all the women I saw 
behaved with calmness and fortitude, though 
there were three or four girls, each travelling alone. 

The exception was a tall, rather masculine- 
looking, middle-aged person, who was, we under- 
stood, the matron of some great charitable institu- 
tion near London, and who was " going out " only 
on a visit. She was a widow, and had, as she 
whispered to us, understood the helpful courtesy 
of an elderly gentleman passenger to mean that he 
would certainly make her an offer of marriage before 
the voyage ended — she always knew when they were 
going to do so ! On the morning of the storm she 
rushed from her cabin only half dressed, and, 
refusing to remain with us, walked straight into the 
deluges of water that were pouring upon the saloon 
deck. There she was met by a tiny sailor scarcely 
higher than her shoulder, who wrestled with her 
and forced her into the ladies' cabin, into which her 
dripping garments brought pools of water and a 
horrid odour. Fearing she might unnerve two 
ladies already there, one old, the other an invalid, 
the stewardess and I both spoke sharply to her. But 
the others remained quiet in the confidence that 
" Heaven is as near by sea as by land." As the 
wild woman sat, silenced, grinding the cushions 
in her hands, I could not help thinking what a 
study she would have been as '' Abject Terror " 
for either actor or artist. Two days after, when, 
in a group, we were all discussing what we had 
been through, the elderly gentleman whom she 
thought her " admirer " said fervently : " I really 
thought I was never to see my dear old wife 
again." She heard it, and we heard it, and she 
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knew we heard it. Soon the captain came by, and 
said to her cuttingly that he'd been told she had 
been in a terrible state, and ladies who had no 
self-control should not come to sea. For the rest 
of the voyage she was very subdued. 

My husband and I enjoyed innumerable holidays 
together (1870-1877) in the quaint towns of the 
coast, in cathedral cities, and in the lovely 
counties of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex. But those 
memories are in the main sacred to ourselves. 
Yet we then saw and heard something of the state 
of things which has probably done much to de- 
populate the country and to overpopulate the 
cities. The agricultural people were wholly in 
the hands of the squires, and had been thus for 
so long that their position had become second 
nature, and the gentry had been regarded as beings 
of another species. The squires were sometimes 
most beneficent autocrats, who considered the 
best interests of their tenants and labourers in a 
way beyond what any law could ever compel. 
But these men would assuredly have done the 
same had laws existed which would have at least 
held the hands and regulated the doings of squires 
of quite another breed. One old squire " was 
always disappointed," as the mistress of the 
village inn told us, " if all visitors did not avail 
themselves of his invitation to walk in his grounds," 
even though the main path led straight past the 
big window of his dining-room; ! A walk there 
was an object-lesson on due consideration for 
animals, for in pleasant corners one came on tiny 
memorials of the squire's regard for the pet dog 
or pony buried beneath. There were villagers 
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who, when asked whether the great gates of the 
" House " were not closed at nights, answered in 
amaze : " Certainly not. If they were, how could 
we get in to ask one of the men-servants to ride 
off for a doctor ?" Yet even this beneficent 
autocracy had drawbacks : it begot a spirit 
of dependence, and a kind of reverence which 
was too often extended to a class, worthy or un- 
worthy, instead of being confined to those indi- 
viduals who really deserved it. When a squire 
was an aged man, a veritable father of his people, 
it was not unpleasing to see the whole congregation 
in the chjurch rise, and remain standing while he 
passed down the aisle. But the congregation 
would have done just the same had the " lord of 
the land " been a stripling, wasting his people's 
substance on riotous living, and race-courses. 

So many people in these villages, by no means 
" squires," were yet interested in the upkeep of 
the gentry as gentry. Such were all those 
who were, or had been, retainers or hangers-on in 
the halls and manor-houses. To these any idea 
of progressive movement among the genuine 
labouring class was contemptible, though their 
own fathers and brothers had belonged to that 
class. By accident I was present at the National 
Agricultural Labourers' Union's first meeting in 
a glorious Surrey village. All the labourers 
turned up, and were favourably interested, but I 
felt that display of such personal interest was 
much subdued after the appearance of some of the 
stablemen and livery servants from the " great 
House," who came to jeer, and could scarcely be 
restrained from making a disturbance. 
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In that village the only person who held any 
formulated progressive views was the public 
schoolmaster, and many years afterwards I heard 
one of his " boys " speak of the stimulating effect 
that master had had on his mind. I must say 
that some of the women were instinctively pro- 
gressive. I remember a widow who was brought 
before the Bench for neglecting to send her 
children to school, who boldly told " their 
Honours" that if the lads and lasses were not 
allowed " to earn a trifle " their parents' wages 
must go up ! 

The clergy of most of the villages — but not 
of all — then ranged themselves on the side of 
the landed classes, being often connected with 
them. In one instance, however, one of the 
worthiest squires brought to book a certain vicar 
who was neglecting his flock. The good squire 
gave this gentleman to understand that if he did 
not resign, a complaint would be laid before 
the Bishop, and the gentleman resigned. 

I have had the funny experience of hearing a 
clergyman preach the same sermon three times 
in one day — in the morning in a coast town 
church, in the afternoon in a country church in 
the neighbourhood, and in the evening at a 
water-side mission. Of course, no sermon could be 
in any vital relation to such varied audiences. I 
own he had the grace to look rather ashamed 
when we turned up at the third service. 

Clergymen in certain country districts I have 
known to exercise their rights and privileges in a 
most arbitrary way — as, for instance, by removing 
and destroying beautiful flowering shrubs which, 
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with the full knowledge and consent of their 
predecessors^ had been planted beside graves in the 
churchyard. The unnecessary change has been 
niade even without any intimation being given to 
the families to whom the graves and trees be- 
longed. 

In many villages in the South of England 
cottages were very few, and, being all in the hands 
of one proprietor, he could dictate any condition 
he chose — such as forbidding any laic meeting for 
reading the Bible and prayer. In some of these 
villages there was no place of worship for miles 
around except the churches of the Establishment. 
We came across a decent Scottish farmer who, after 
settling himself in one of these districts, actually 
unsettled himself again and went elsewhere, 
saying that he could not endure to live where all 
his neighbours regarded him " as worse than a 
heathen " for being a Presbyterian ! Labourers, 
too, when they grew too old for their work, got 
notice to leave their houses that their successors 
might occupy them. Those who had been born in 
a village, and had toiled in it all their lives, had 
often to leave it at last for sheer lack of house- 
room. I hear from those who know these places 
to-day that the caste-feeling is diminished and the 
horizons are wider. Alas that much of the sim- 
plicity of village life, having been so interwoven 
with what became intolerable, is also departing ! 

In the year 1880 I spent a month on the shores 
of Loch Maree. Throughout that month my 
whole psirty — myself and three young people — 
spoke to nobody save ourselves, the housekeeper 
of the farm where we lived, and one shepherd 
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who occasionally passed by. Nobody else spoke 
English — only Gaelic ! When the people gathered 
for evening worship in the farm kitchen^ the 
Gaelic singing was wonderfully thrilling and 
pathetic. On Sunday morning we went down to 
the kirk at Kinlochewe, where an English service 
was held during the summer. In winter it ap- 
peared that the minister held a private service in 
the hotel, for the benefit generally of nobody but 
the landlord's English wife. Whether or not he 
addressed her as " dearly beloved sister " we were 
not told. As we went down the kirk road we 
met the retiring Gaelic congregation — ^young men, 
shepherds, and farmers' sons in full Highland 
dress, cairngorms and all, old men with long white 
hair leaning on staves, aged women with white 
caps, and shawls decently folded about their 
shoulders. But alas ! when we entered the church 
we found it had no means of ventilation, and we 
had simply to live on the cast-off atmosphere of 
the Gaelic congregation. We suffered so much that 
we never re-entered the kirk during our stay. 

Our housekeeper on the farm at Loch Maree 
was a well-spoken Highland woman, akin to the 
family who owned the house. When we asked her 
what she knew of the well of Isle Maree (which 
Whittier made the subject of a poem), she was 
prepared to declare that its legend is tijue — that 
it had the power to restore reason to the insane. 
" All I can say of my own knowledge," she said, 
" is that, some years ago, a girl of this neighbour- 
hood whom I well knew to have been quite mad 
for some time was taken there, howling and 
shrieking as she went, and she came back that 
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same evening calm and cured, never had a relapse, 
and is now the mother of a healthy fanodly." One 
could not doubt our housekeeper's word so far as 
the facts were concerned, though one may ex- 
plain them by considering the influence of a 
sunshiny day, hope, and the presence of solicitous 
friends on an overwrought mind usually doomed 
to a darksome hut and general hardship. The 
" well " was dried up when we visited it. It was 
said it had been dry since " one of the gentry," 
in scorn of the old legend, had washed his dog in 
it. " Who was he ?" asked one of us unwarily. 
The cautious Highland woman shook her head, but 
loyally added : " You may be sure it was not 
," naming the chief of her clan. 

I found a long visit to Shetland to be most 
fresh and interesting, and two of my stories and 
several "papers" resulted from it. 

It may surprise many to hear that Shetlanders 
— fishers and seafaring folk — living in the purest 
air, nevertheless suffer much from nervous dis- 
orders, that many of the women are cruelly 
injured by the heavy creels they carry, and 
that, both among men and women, there are 
many imaginary invalids. The long dark 
winters, the incessant roar of winds and waves, 
coupled with the gloom and want of ventilation in 
most of the houses, account for much. Yet houses 
absolutely without windows or chimneys — other 
than a hole in the roof — were very few at the time 
of my visit, and now possibly none exist. The Shet- 
landers then complained that their peculiar breed 
of sheep — one of which sufficed for a girl's dowry 
— is getting spoiled, and is nearing extinction. 
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In summer Shetland is rich in wild flowers ; the 
maid of my inn told me that the earth was like 
a carpet with their colours. My visit was in 
mid-winter, and I certainly never saw so wet a 
country. The grotind was like a sponge, and I 
used to say that the driest walking was in the 
watercourses, beca,use there one could leap from 
stone to stone ! Often, sitting in my lonely room 
at midnight, it was impossible to realize solitude, 
for the wind swept over the roofs with a noise 
as of chariots and horses. Indeed, Shetland is full 
of eerie sounds. When walking on the shore I 
would think that somebody was following me, and 
would turn to give a greeting, for, as a Glasgow 
man resident on the island said to me, " Every- 
body you meet in Shetland is a freend — no like 
Glesga." But nobody was there ! 

Shetland hospitality is unbounded — at least, it 
was so twenty years ago. In the poorest cots a 
stranger guest was always offered a cup of tea, and 
if in driving one is overtaken in a great rainstorm, 
as I was, one is instantly convoyed to the nearest 
house — ^be it farm or manse — where the " humans " 
are dried and refreshed in the parlour, and the 
beasts are comforted in the stable. Of course, 
such " a way of doing " is possible only in a place 
where strangers are few and " kindly." Perhaps 
even Shetland hospitality is more limited during 
summer months, when visitors are many. 

I think one learns much about Christianity 
when one is visiting Eastern lands, and one gets 
a new comprehension of the Bible — that Book of 
grand poetical imagination which the hard Western 
mind reads as plain prose. I could not see the 

21 
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pretty little children playing sweetly inside the 
mosque of Mehemet Ali at Cairo, or being carried, 
curious but not afraid, in the arms of their parents 
through the ranks of howUng dervishes, or walking 
quietly among the officiating priests in the Cathe- 
dral of Athens, without seeing that it was of this 
Eastern type of child, naturally docile, quiet, and 
fearless, that Jesus said, " Of such is the kingdom 
of heaven," rather than that type of British 
boy I lately saw, lifting his heavily-booted foot 
to try to kick a poor cat, and then bursting into 
cowardly yells because an old lady leaning on a 
walking-stick asked him how he would like it if 
she struck at him in his turn ! 

I could not hear our dragoman call the shouting 
Arabs of the Pyramids " those ravens of the 
desert " without feeling that I saw before me such 
beings as fed the prophet Elijah. 

In a hotel in Jaffa, among the sellers in the 
hall, I came across an elderly woman offering the 
bead purses which are one of the local productions. 
While buying, I was struck by the readiness of 
her English, and on inquiry found she was an 
American woman, from the neighbourhood of the 
Thousand Islands, who had accompanied her 
husband to one of the fantastic colonies which 
were started in the Holy Land more than thirty 
years ago. In its futilities they had lost their all. 
The man died. The woman was left with a little 
fatherless boy. By her own exertions she brought 
him up until he got into fair employment and 
married a young girl of French extraction. The 
three shared their housekeeping until the young 
man himself died. The two widows, now both 
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childless, were struggling on together, the younger 
teaching in Moslem families, the elder making and 
selling bead purses. She had kept up no communi- 
cation with America, and did not dream of ever 
returning there. " I have nothing to go back to," 
she said. It was another pathetic illustration of 
the old lines : 

" O little did my mither think, 
The day she cradled me, 
O' the lands that I should travel in 
Or the deith that I should dee !" 

When we were in the citadel of Cairo we had 
a curious instance of the way misunderstandings 
arise between people of different languages and 
culture. We were shown the steep well in the 
citadel, and our dragoman, a devout old Moslem, 
informed us it was " Joseph's Well." My com- 
panion and I whispered to each other, " Saladin's 
well, you know — Joseph Saladin." Whereupon 
the old Moslem repeated severely : " Joseph's 
well ! You not know your Bibles, and you 
English ladies !" 

I heard an amusing instance of these inter- 
national misunderstandings and resulting blunders 
in my own house not many years ago. A young 
Persian divinity student asked my friend Dr. George 
Ferdinands if he would hear him read a sermon he 
had prepared, criticize its English, and point out 
where it fell short. The sermon was read, and 
Dr. Ferdinands pronounced it to be fairly correct 
and grammatical. " But what," he asked, " is 
the exclamation or ejaculation which you intro- 
duce at every few sentences ? It sounds like 
' Be jabe.' " " Why," said^the young Persian, 

21 — 2 
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" perhaps I don't pronounce it quite rightly, but 
I mean it for what I hear all British young men 
constantly say. I thought it must be the proper 
thing." " What young Britons are always say- 
ing ?" mused Dr. Ferdinands. " Stirely you mean 
' By Jove !' You are decorating your sermon 
with an ornarriental society oath !" 

Ceylon friends have told me of a typical instance 
of the same sort of blunder aU round which 
occurred between a well-known Ceylon gentleman 
of imperfect English and a European neighbour. 
The old gentleman was walking to and fro on his 
veranda, meditative, and his friend, thinking he 
looked depressed, inquired : " Why are you so 

downcast, Mr. R ?" " Downcast !" cried the 

other, indignant. " How can you call me down- 
cast ? My father was a gentleman, my mother 
was a gentleman ; I am a gentleman, my wife 
is a gentleman. How can I be downcast ? 
Take care what you say." The worthy man did 
not see the subtle distinction between " down- 
cast " and " low-caste." 

Our old Cairene dragoman was himself open to 
many charges of inconsistency. Moslem as he 
was, he freely admitted that he loved his daughter 
much better than his son. He characterized the 
boy in hard terms, but said the girl was good 
and industrious. We asked what she learned. 
" Needlework and a little reading," he said. 
" Did she learn writing ?" we inquired. " No," 
he answered ; " what did women want with 
writing ?" A few days afterwards he asked me 
to write a certificate of his capacity and character, 
which he might show to future travellers ! 
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There are still people in Great Britain who have 
not advanced beyond this humble Egyptian in 
estimate of woman's needs and rights in educa- 
tion. Only ten years ago I heard an Aberdeen 
fisherman declare that women need not, and 
ought not, to learn writing. " It would only 
serve to get them into mischief. Let them read 
their Bibles, but as to geography an' a' that, 
fat eese is't to them ?" I asked him whether he 
would not like them to know where their sailor 
husbands were travelling, to which he replied : 
" They aye mak' that oot some way !" 

Once, visiting our coast village of Portlethen, I 
saw a band of about twenty fishermen and one 
fish- wife engaged in hauling in a boat. A lady, 
watching the scene, called out : " Men, you 
should not let a woman do that task. It is not 
woman's work !" Back came the prompt re- 
joinder : " No woman's wark ? An' why not ? A 
mare can pull as well as a horse !" The stalwart 
fish- wife laughed heartily. I wonder if that smart 
fisherman was prepared to yield other " equali- 
ties " ? 

One of my visits to Athens was made at the 
time of the revival of the Olympic games. My 
interest was little in the games themselves, but 
much in the people, to whom I knew they were 
so significant of national revival. On the after- 
noon when the games began we did not go to the 
Stadium ; the weather was uncertain, and we 
preferred to remain where we could easily find 
shelter. We spent part of the time in strolling 
round the slopes of the Acropolis, whence we could 
look down into the little streets and courtyards 
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which straggle about its base. In one of these 
we saw a young man playing on a pipe, while two 
lads danced to its music, and one or two women 
with children looked on. One marvelled why 
these youths had not joined in the great national 
festival. Oblivious of the shouts and cheering 
which were borne upon the breeze, they seemed 
quite absorbed in their own little private enter- 
tainment. Perhaps they were but cheerily enduring 
a poverty too acute to buy tickets ! 

I heard a pleasant anecdote of a Greek girl who 
was maid in an Athenian house where I was 
privileged to visit. All the family went out on 
that first afternoon of the games, and she was 
left " in charge." " Do not leave the house till I 
come back," her mistress had said. Presently the 
maiden's cousin, a young policeman, called for 
her, having got tickets for the Stadium. She 
steadUy refused to go. While he pleaded, one of her 
younger mistresses returned, and suggested that, 
as she had come back, the maiden might be free 
to go out. The temptation was evidently tre- 
mendous. But the girl decided. " No ! My 
mistress bade me keep charge tiU she came back, 
and so I will. Perhaps I may go afterwards." 
The staunch loyalty was written in the girl's face, 
with all its angles " right " angles, and its calm, 
earnest eyes. 

I was much struck by the unfailing kindliness 
and interest which the Greek people showed us. 
An old gentleman who had travelled on our 
steamer lost his eye-glasses in Hermes Street, 
Athens. He sought for them wildly, being pur- 
blind without them, and when the townsmen 
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approached him with interrogations which he 
could neither understand nor answer, he explained 
his situation by making goggles of his fingers and 
waving his hand at the pavement. In an instant 
he was comprehended, and had a score of helpers, 
and the eye-glasses were found ! Again, in the 
railway-station I bought a newspaper from a lad. 
Not a word passed between us — nothing but the 
dumb-show by which he knew I was a stranger. 
Presently some Russian sailors, linked hand-in- 
hand, made a rude rush down the platform. My 
young Greek jumped forward, caught my arm, 
and escorted me safely to my railway carriage, 
and ran off. (By the way, the Greek word for 
train signifies " the iron runner.") On Easter 
Eve, in the throng in front of the cathedral, a 
Greek gentleman instructed the men around us 
so to arrange themselves as to give some chance 
of seeing to one of my small stature, and when 
the ceremonial was over, he suggested to the 
soldiery on guard to let us escape through their 
ranks, which they did with smiling faces. 
• Sometimes it seems that few Britons are capable 
of regarding any novel foreign customs or methods 
as interesting or picturesque ; their general phrase 
is, " How funny !" 

I have heard a well-dressed and well-spoken 
English traveller declare at Alexandria, when he 
could not get a particular steamer on the very day 
he wanted it, " that these foreigners plan these 
things so as to keep us spending our money among 
them." I have heard another announce (at 
Cairo) that " these people are all thieves," be- 
cause he missed his luggage, left unguarded on 
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the platform. He found out presently that it had 
been taken safely to the left-luggage office. 

I have seen two " ministers of the Gospel," one 
English, the other Scottish, vastly enjoy " the 
joke " when a coarse young lad from Australia 
(with a physiognomy that recalled certain early 
Australian history !) seized some fruit which a 
poor old Syrian had brought on board at Jaffa, 
and paid him for it simply what the buyer chose, 
the vessel being then lifting her anchor. I have 
known a group of Englishmen — among them a 
Lieutenant-Colonel — who refused point-blank to 
pay their share of the fee to the " cavasse " who 
is sent from the Embassy to escort parties to 
the Mosque of Omar. They left it to be wholly 
paid by a lady and myself, as we could not see the 
man wronged, or risk a wrangle. I have heard the 
same Lieutenant-Colonel brag at the table d'hdte 
that these " natives " would do anything for 
money — " even were glad to let one shoot their 
pets " — an assertion whose falseness is made clear 
by many statements in Lady Duff - Gordon's 
" Letters from Egypt," as weU as by aU the 
incidents preceding the tragedy of Denshawi. 

I have seen an Englishman actually striking at 
an elderly Greek, on the steps of the Propylea, 
Athens, because he declared the man was 
" swindling him " by asking a " franc " for a 
string of beads, when only the day before he had 
got two of the same sort for " the franc " — the 
simple explanation being that in the first instance 
he had paid with a French franc, which at that 
time was worth about double the coin known as 
the Greek franc — an explanation by which I was 
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able to avert a scene. But the Englishman did 
not apologize for his accusation, nor did he even 
thank me for my intervention ! 

The British are not all thus, and when they 
are not so they are justly indignant with their 
countryfolk's narrowness and injustice. The cap- 
tain of a Mediterranean steamer said to us, " There 
are worse people and worse places in Liverpool 
than in Alexandria, bad as is the name given 
to it." 

On a steamer of the Messageries Maritimes, 
sailing from Constantinople to Marseilles, I had 
among my fellow-passengers an old English gentle- 
man, type of the best traditional " John Bull." 
He expressed the utmost disgust at the manners 
he had observed among the British abroad, 
marvelling how our whole race was not beaten or 
boycotted. " And the worst of it is," cried he, 
" that the more patient these polite foreigners 
are — by Jove ! I could not be so patient — the 
more these people think it gives them the right 
to speak and act — as — as — why, as the very cads 
they are !" 

May the big shadow of this sort of " John 
Bull " never grow less ! May he never transform 
his name by the addition of a final " y "! 

In the course of my travels I experienced three 
coincidences so unlikely and so complete that I 
think they may be interesting. 

One happened in London during a sitting of the 
Institute of Journalists. I was staying with an 
acquaintance at Morley's Hotel, Charing Cross. 
We had reported ourselves at the Institute's 
headquarters, had heard Zola's speech, and were 
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giving ourselves up to leisurely enjoyment. Dr. 
Alexander Japp had joined us for afternoon tea. 
My companion went down to the hotel ofi&ce to 
look after home letters. She returned saying that 
the mail from the North was not in, but that there 
was a telegram for " Edward Garrett " — my pen- 
name — which she handed to me. I hesitated to 
open it, saying that whoever had word of my being 
at Morley's Hotel must also know my own name, as 
I had signed both in the Institute's visitors' book. 
Dr. Japp thought there might be some Colonial 
journalists who knew my pen-name well, while my 
real name might readily have slipped from their 
minds, and they would have resorted to the other. 

Persuaded by him, I opened the missive, which 
ran as follows : 

" Sorry baby's illness will keep us both at home 
this week. Hope to be in town next week or to 
see you here." 

No name was signed, but the telegram came 
from a village I had never heard of, in a county I 
had scarcely visited ! Dr. Japp was incredulous. 
He bade me think, and think again. He declared 
that for a person whose real name was Edward 
Garrett to be in the same London hotel with her 
whose pen-name was the same would be a coinci- 
dence so unnatural that its appearance would not 
be tolerated in fiction. 

Yet it was the fact. The hotel people explained 
that Edward Garrett, the distinguished American 
artist, was a guest in the hotel, though he was 
absent for a few days. I could only leave a note 
of explanatory regret with the opened telegram. 

The other coincidence was of a different type. 
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I was packing my boxes to pay a visit in Methlick, 
an Aberdeenshire village then quite unknown to 
me, when there was brought in the card of Dr. 
John Kennedy J the well-known Free Church 
minister of Dingwall. He had called to ask if I 
knew the whereabouts of a young man named 
John Fyvie, the son of a missionary of the same 
name who had been rather distinguished on the 
early Indian mission field. The young man 
had been something of a ne'er-do-well, and his 
father, justly reluctant to leave money in un- 
worthy hands, had by will placed a sum in Dr. 
Kennedy's charge, to be applied for this John 
Fyvie's benefit as circumstances should arise. 
But John Fyvie had never been heard of, and Dr. 
Kennedy, grown very aged, was anxious to get 
the matter settled in his lifetime. He applied to 
me, thinking the uncommon surname might indi- 
cate some sort of relationship. The missionary 
Fyvies (there were two brothers) had originally 
belonged, said Dr. Kennedy, to Methlick. 

I told him that I had heard my father speak of 
these missionary Fyvies as probably of a common 
stock, but that any connection existing was so 
remote as to be negligible, and I had never heard 
anything more of them. B|Ut said I : " I am going 
to Methlick this evening, and will make inquiries. 
But do not expect too much. It is my first visit, 
and I am the guest of a stranger there." 

Dr. Kennedy was struck even by this coinci- 
dence, and congratulated himself on being, so far, 
" just in time ; though," said he, " the missionaries 
lived so little in Methlick, and that so long ago, that 
I fear they will be quite forgotten." 
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In the late afternoon I arrived at Arnage 
Station, and found a trap and an elderly driver 
waiting to convey me to Methlick. As we drove 
we chatted, and I thought I could but ask him if 
he knew any Fyvies in the place. 

" Not now," he said ; " but he knew all about 
the missionaries, and their sister Mary, whom he 
had known well, had been the mother of one of 
the chief farmers in the district. She was dead — 
not so very long ago — but her son was living, and 
would certainly give me any information he cotdd." 

After tea my hostess and I strolled to the parish 
churchyard. The first grave on which my eyes 
fell was that of the missionary Fyvie ! Then I 
visited the Fyvies' nephew, and learned all that 
was to be learned of the missing man — i.e., nothing. 
He had not been seen or heard of for many years, 
and had presumably died abroad. The whole 
series of coincidences, which in picturesque narra- 
tion should have ended with a restored prodigal 
and his endowment with this trust fund, closed in 
" no thoroughfare." 

I had another coincidence of yet another type 
during a visit to Edinburgh. 

Many years before a highly valued Oriental 
friend, the late Dr. Brito of Ceylon, had given an 
English boy an introduction to me. My friend 
did not know the lad himself, but only his mother. 
The boy proved unworthy, and gave me much 
worry. Dr. Brito, who was one of that salt of 
the earth " the responsible," was greatly pained to 
think that he had been the medium of our acquaint- 
ance. Presently the boy wholly vanished from 
our ken, and I forgot all about him. 
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Dr. Brito, who had returned to Ceylon, did not 
write to me often — only once or twice a year — but 
when he did he wrote long letters in a delicate and 
minute hand, and took up all kinds of subjects, 
religious, social, and political. While I was 
visiting in Edinburgh, years after our difficulties 
with F. W., the troublesome boy, a letter from 
Dr. Brito was forwarded to me from home. I was 
just starting to visit a literary friend from the 
South, also in Edinburgh lodgings, so I pocketed 
my letter, reserving its interest for leisure after 
finishing my day's outings. 

My friend presently proposed that I should 
accompany her to spend an hour or two with 
friends of hers of whom I knew nothing, save that 
the son had a distinguished name in Scottish art. 
After we were all happily convened in a beautiful 
room, whose windows were left uncurtained that 
we might gaze on a moonlit panorama of the 
Castle Rock and the twinkling city highways, 
the artist's mother drew me aside to tell me 
how pleased she was to entertain one of whom she 
had heard so much through young F. W. and his 
family. She was glad to tell me that the youth 
was proving better than had been expected, 
and was being held to hard work by a strong 
hand. 

When I returned to my rooms I drew Dr. 
Brito' s long letter from my pocket, and settled 
down to enjoy it. What was my surprise to find 
that one of his first remarks was about young 
F. W., with laments over the trouble he had given, 
and inquiries whether I had ever heard of him or 
had the least idea of his ultimate fate. 
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While the letter still remained unread its answer 
had come unexpected and unsought. 

I have a friend who, when he hears of a " coin- 
cidence," calls it " that beast of a word." Does any- 
thing lie behind " coincidences," and if so, what ? 

I know that it needs special training or some 
experience to enable anybody to make the most 
of travel, even of the most elementary " going 
about." Still, one is rather startled when a lady, 
going on a costly trip to the Holy Land, asks a 
fellow-traveller " if there are one or two ' r's ' in 
Jerusalem !" That happened to us in a fashion- 
able cruising party. 

It is odd how some people seem to think that if 
they have once seen an interesting spot, to go 
again is sheer " waste " of time, which they 
prefer to " use " in the most paltry employments. 
A traveller I know, " having been in Naples 
before," and having " then visited Pompeii," 
preferred to a second visit a morning's shopping, 
chiefly in quest of cheap gloves ! 

The life-interest of travellers is always made 
manifest by what attracts them in new places, and 
this should be so, because knowledge and observa- 
tion begin at home. I know of a farmer in a 
quiet Scottish district, a strictly practical and 
prosaic man, who was noticeable for constantly 
saving up and taking trips abroad. As he had 
visited Holland, France, and Switzerland, his 
puzzled neighbours asked if he did not find 
difficulty with the varied languages. 

" Hoot, ay, whiles," was his reply. " But I 
can aye do as muckle as mak' them understand 
I want to see the byre." 
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And I sympathize with the same worthy's 
criticism of his minister's lecture on Switzerland. 
As the audience broke up, delighted with the 
views and descriptions, the travelled agriculturist 
expressed himself thus : 

" Scenery's a' vera fine, but it's no a' thing. 
He never ance said coo nor soo !" 

I do sympathize with him ! I remember my 
vexation when .1 once read a book on Persia in 
which there was not one allusion to the history or 
status of her lovely cats ! 

To my own mind, a travel lecture with views, or 
a travel book with pictures, should be most sparing 
of verbal description. The lecturer or writer 
should seek rather to make the beauty which he 
presents to the eye grow warm to the heart by 
some sympathetic touch concerning the life, human 
or animal, which is associated with it. 

When I have visited historic places my own 
intuition has been to make myself somewhat 
acquainted with the inhabitants before beginning 
to study the antiquities. In Athens, with the 
exception of a Sunday afternoon's rest on Mars 
Hill and a moonlight wandering on the Acropolis, 
I spent the first week of my stay strolling abotxt 
the streets, going to church services, and improving 
my acquaintance with one or two residents to 
whom I had introductions. Afterwards I turned 
to the details of ancient architecture and to the 
wealth of the museums. 

I am sure I then took with me a mind illumin- 
ated by what I had seen and heard in my peregrina- 
tions. One had been helped to realize the national 
Greek characteristics of curiosity, pawkiness, and 
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kindliness, even as Scottish loyalty and deter- 
mined " making the best of it " could be found in 
the quick repartee I once heard given by an old rail- 
way guard in the neighbourhood of Banff. In our 
little party there was a gentleman, a native of 
the locality^ who had made his fortune in the East 
since he had last seen his birthplace, half a century 
before. We found ourselves in a cramped and 
primitive railway carriage, and our friend laugh- 
ingly said to the guard, " I believe this must be 
the same carriage I travelled in fifty years ago." 
" An' doesna that show what a guid carriage it's 
been ?" retorted the guard. 

Once, when travelling by night train from London 
to the north of Scotland, I overheard an awful 
domestic tragedy discussed quite coolly by two 
elderly matrons, who looked like the wives of respect- 
able farmers or shopkeepers. Their talk, as I after- 
wards learned, put me in possession of the truth 
concerning the great social sore of the district to 
which we were all going, and to which these women 
belonged. That particular story, into whose fright- 
ful details I need not enter, contained every ele- 
ment of awful Greek tragedy. (I have often 
smiled sadly to hear " The House with the Green 
Shutters " regarded as "a realistic picture of 
Scottish life," when, in fact, while omitting all the 
brightness, it wholly ignores the darkest shadow 
on that life.) 

These two matrons dismissed their horrible 
narrative merely as " a pee-ty," speaking of a 
treacherous ill which blasted at least two lives and 
poisoned a whole social circle in much the same 
tone that they might have used over a soiled 
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dress ! Afterwards they discussed life insurance. 
One " didna hold wi' it — a man insured his life 
and the money his widow got just served to buy 
her another man." The other answered that " if 
widows were left wi'oot money ^ they pleaded they 
were fair driven to mairry for a home, so there 
you are at ween the two." 

These women had no outlook that was r^ot of 
the earth earthy. Of faith and love and purity 
they had not the faintest glimmer of conception. 
Yet I gathered that they were closely connected 
with " kirks," and on friendly terms with many 
" ministers." This sad state of things will always 
exist where great stress is laid on mere formal 
observances, so that they become matter of social 
etiquette rather than of spiritual privilege. 

According to my experience, I do not think 
it is best to read many travel books concerning a 
country one is about to visit. By travel books I 
mean those giving somebody else's experiences 
and views. Rather, go through the driest works, 
little more than mere lists of what there is to be 
seen in the way of ruins, architecture, pictures, or 
" points." Then go forward, get one's own 
experiences, make one's own observations, and on 
returning home read every book one can find 
written by travellers, and especially by residents, 
on the track where one has been. It is interesting 
to compare one's own notes with these, and it is 
delightful when one finds one's own observations 
confirmed by the ripened convictions of the best 
people who have lived long among the people 
of the place. 
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CHAPTER IX 

IN THE KITCHEN 

When I hear women speak as if all the evils in 
the world rise only from the fact that women have 
been deprived of what they caU " power," I 
wonder to what we must attribute the present 
troubled condition of domestic service — that 
problem which waits only for women's solution. 

The best mistresses say, with a sigh, that 
mistresses in the past, as a class, have been to 
blame for the existing state of things, though 
now, as is always the case, some of the most 
innocent individuals suffer the worst from the 
shortcomings of their order. 

Is it not a fact that many of the best household 
workers, women of irreproachable character, much 
method, and skilled economy, actually prefer to 
take service in houses where there are no " ladies "? 
Mistresses may scoff that this means only that 
they go " where they can do what they like," 
and where they are not too rigidly supervised in 
expenditure. I am sure it is not always thus. 
Look closer, and one sees that the eflftcient 
worker naturally chooses to go where she can 
best exercise her own faculties without constant 
petty, and often crassly ignorant, interference. 
As for the expenditure, the master is sometimes a 
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better economist than the mistress, only he may 
be less apt to stint the dinner that fancy cakes 
may be provided for callers at afternoon tea, 
or to withhold some necessary adjunct to lighten 
labour that he may afford to add a frUl to the 
edge of his trousers ! 

Yet it must be admitted that a vulgar masculine 
opinion about domestic work has been one element 
in its unpopularity. Foolish men, hke foolish 
women, are the readiest to express contempt for 
anything whose true inwardness is beyond their 
comprehension. It is believed by many working- 
women that men do not care to marry one who 
has been a servant. I regard this as a sheer 
delusion. Every marriageable woman who has 
ever helped me in my household work has married 
well — in some instances so well that if I went into 
details I should be accused of romancing ! But the 
delusion is undoubtedly founded upon such com- 
ments as I am about to relate. A servant in my 
father's house had, during the family's absence 
for a day, achieved a sort of household feat by 
washing the varnished ceiling of the dining-room. 
She proudly called the younger people's attention 
to her success. In the family at that time there 
was a pompous youth, a connection of my father's, 
and then one of the " unemployed" of the black- 
coated variety. He looked superciliously at the 
poor girl's performance, and remarked : " Well, 
Emma, I'm glad my hands were not made for 
such work !" He was then living on my father's 
charity, and in after years deserted a sweet, long- 
suffering wife and their children, and died the death 
of a drunkard and a waster in a remote colony ! 

22 — 2 
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Despite all present-day domestic difificulties, I 
am not inclined too readily to disobey the wise 
counsel which bids us not to think that former 
days were better than now. The past is never 
better than the present, save possibly within local 
limits, or under transition conditions, when that 
which is outworn is passing and that which is to 
come is not yet fully fashioned. The writers of 
past ages were always lamenting the decay of 
" service " in their day ! One need only quote 
from " As You like It," where Orlando addresses 
Adam, with its " constant service of the antique 
world." 

I think the good servants of old have been 
remembered, and the bad ones forgotten. My 
maternal great-grandmother had a maid who was 
with her for eighteen years, and then left to marry 
a Dissenting minister. But then she was the 
only servant I heard of in that connection. Who 
knows how many stayed only a week ? 

I remember, when I was young, accidentally 
coming across a girl who was a servant in a 
Bloomsbury lodging-house. She was an Irish 
Catholic — a lovely creature, with a face like 
Delaroche's famous Madonna. She could neither 
read nor write, but was very faithful in the per- 
formance of her Church duties. She was alone in 
London, save for the cousin who had brought 
her from the " ould counthry," a young man in a 
butcher's shop, who occasionally called on Sunday 
afternoons and took her out. She was a delight- 
ful creature to talk with, full of ideas and observa- 
tions, and at once respectful and self-respecting. 
Nowadays, when it is too much the fashion to 
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regard girls as beings without inborn pgwer of 
self-protection, it may be worth telling that on 
one occasion, when the men lodgers in the parlours 
used some coarsely jocTolar expressions while she 
was setting their supper, she quietly turned on 
them, saying, if they were to talk in that way, they 
must wait on themselves ; and, suiting the action 
to the word, left the room, and did not go near 
them till next morning, when they had come to a 
better mind, and all parties ignored what had 
happened. She told me the incident herself, 
because she was not only hurt, but sorry and 
disappointed, as she said she had previously be- 
lieved the young fellows "to be dacent gintle- 
men." They, on their side, told her mistress 
simply that they had spoken thoughtlessly, and 
Mary had reproved and left them, adding that 
" they thought all the more of her." I believe 
she had no further cause for complaint. 

In my own forty years of housekeeping, I 
remember and talk about the admirable women 
who were with me for many years, and a sweet 
young girl who remained till her death. I 
can recall many bitter experiences in the in- 
tervals, experiences sometimes comic and some- 
times tragic, but they always seem the outcome 
of a condition of things rather than of real human 
beings. There is a lack of " characterization," a 
deadly monotony, in evU. Dishonesty, drunken- 
ness, unreliability, and utter selfishness have their 
coarse features so very much in common ! 

Occasionally a touch of humour might emerge, 
as when one servant of mine — an elder woman — 
commended herself as having repeatedly warned 
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her younger subordinate : " Milly, never tell un- 
necessary lies !" 

I had one rather curious experience when I was 
a stranger in the North. Owing to a servant's 
sudden illness in the midst of a great snowstorm, 
I was forced to accept the help of a girl before I 
had received her " character." I had written for 
it, but the posts had ceased to run, and, further, 
she informed me that letters were never delivered 
at her former master's farm, and that often two 
or three weeks elapsed between his calls at the 
post-office. She was a pleasant-faced, roughish 
girl, but proved herself a thorough servant. 
Every morning she inquired whether I had had 
a letter from the farm. After some months had 
passed, and I implicitly believed that I was 
learning her character for myself, she returned 
from market bearing a beautiful, country-like 
nosegay, which she presented to me as from her 
old mistress, whom she had met, and who had 
explained her silence by saying that my letter 
was not received till so long after its date that 
they made sure " things wad ha' settled them- 
selves ane way or ither, an* she had kent it wad 
be a' richt." 

Things went on satisfactorily for months. Jean 
had a few visitors, whom she interviewed at the hall 
door and speedily despatched. Once, however, we 
heard an altercation, and, inquiring the meaning of 
it, Jean came, flushed and tearful, and made a con- 
fession. There existed a "baby." I was sorry for 
the girl, and I had grown to like her. Though, 
seeing the tone of the district, I had firmly resolved 
never knowingly to take a servant " with a past," 
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since certainly such had no difficulty in finding 
employment, still, I thought I might make an 
exception in her case, she being already on the 
scene. So I told her she could remain, but I 
should expect her conduct to be specially guarded 
and discreet. She wept, seemed sincerely grateful, 
and life went on as before. 

She needed some help in the household wash- 
ing, and she introduced an elderly washerwoman, 
whose husband, she said, had been twenty years 
in the employ of one local firm, whom she named. 
Some time after this she remarked to me that she 
saw there were many things about my house on 
which I set special store as having belonged to 
my husband, and she hoped I would keep aU 
these upstairs, where the washerwoman never 
went, " for ane doesna' ken." Though I wondered 
at her mistrust, I thought her kindly to have given 
me the warning. 

By-and-by her work and her habits began to 
show some deterioration, but it was she who gave 
notice to quit. She left late in the evening, and I 
had ordered in a quantity of fresh stores, ready for 
the new servant, who was to arrive very early next 
morning. 

When the fresh arrival came, she found the 
kitchen cupboard positively empty — not a loaf 
for the breakfast, not a lump of sugar nor a tea- 
l^af ! Worst of all, there was the disappearance 
of a fine grey Scots plaid — my husband's property 
— the dear relic of many happy wanderings. 

A sad story presently came out — the revelation 
of a life of persistent and deliberate evil. I was 
very sorry about my " plaidie." The other things 
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might go, but over that loss I bewailed ! What 
was my surprise when, two or three weeks after- 
wards, late one evening, the door-bell was rung, 
and my new servant brought in a paper parcel, 
which, when opened, disclosed the grey plaid ! 

I have alluded to the illegitimacy so common in 
the north-east district of Scotland. I have been 
astonished to find how lightly average public 
opinion regards it. Even mistresses often consent 
to ignore it in domestics otherwise honest, and 
above all in capable cooks! It is surely the 
bitterest expression of contempt for a class when 
its moral character is held to be of less account 
than its skill in purveying luxuries. 

I have heard quite lately of a young lady of 
rank, from a distance, who married a peer in this 
district. On arriving at the castle, she inter- 
viewed the housekeeper, an old retainer, and made 
kind and careful inquiries about the band of 
women-servants. She received the answer that 
" they are just a remarkable fine set of young 
women — as respectable as they can be." 

But, alas ! only two or three weeks later the 
bride discovered that in this district, among 
certain people, " respectable " means only sober, 
honest, and industrious. The peasant-women 
seldom drink, and are generally of sterling honesty. 
Among the servants whom I have heard about 
within my whole circle of Scottish friends, I have 
never heard of drunkenness — said to be the peculiar 
failing of the London cook. There may be petty 
peculations of food, handkerchiefs, stockings, and 
the like, but cases of downright theft are rare. 

Yet some of the very newspapers of the locality 
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reveal, in their advertisement columns, the 
generally low state of what are usually called 
" morals." 

Certain of the citizens and upper-class country- 
folk seem to think that this form of immorality 
stands in place of greater profligacy. I cannot 
think so., Undoubtedly marriage frequently 
ensues. But in many cases it does not follow. 
All sorts of crime, including infanticide, become 
involved. The basest assaults on womanly modesty 
are not uncommon, and ministers are found to 
plead the " previous good character " of brutalized 
men. Scotland's greatest poet, a native of the 
South- West, only too conversant with moral frailty 
in himself, never sought to minimize its evil result 
on general character : 

" I waive the quantum o' the sin, 

The hazard of concealing ; 

But och ! it hardens a' within, 

An' petrifies the feeling." 

Often the unhappy woman leaves her neigh- 
bourhood and drops into the flood of poisonous 
vice which flows through the streets of great cities. 

Why this form of immorality should be so 
prevalent in the Scottish North-East it is hard to 
say. There have been many conjectures. Oddly 
enough, there is the same tendency in the South- 
West (Wigtown, etc.). I have heard that centuries 
ago a member of the then great house of the 
Earls of Buchan, with a large following, migrated 
from the North-East to the South- West, where to 
this day Buchan is not an infrequent family name. 
The two districts also have one feature in common — 
they both abut on the Highlands, of which they 
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form no part. The North- East fringes the moun- 
tains of Dee side, and the South- West lies below 
the great ranges of the West. 

Now this form of immorality was once — and in 
a measure is still — regarded with great disfavour 
by the Celts. It is — or was — the same among the 
allied people of Ireland. 

I remember hearing Dr. Guthrie tell that, in a 
remote Highland parish, where a Gaelic service, 
still necessary for the older people, preceded the 
English service, he had attended both, and 
observed that while the English congregation was 
mostly of young people, the Gaelic gathering was 
of the elderly, with but one exception — a young, 
quiet-looking girl. He remarked afterwards to 
the officiating minister that it seemed a pity that 
so youthful a person should confine herself to the 
limits of a language growing obsolete. 

" She speaks English as well as any of them," 
replied the minister, " but some time ago she ' went 
wrong,' and she wc/uld find herself out of place 
among the respectable young folk. They woxild 
make her feel it. She is better with the old people." 

In Shetland, too, much the same feeling holds — 
or held. When I was there, twenty years ago, 
the women carried this to such an extent that 
they all suspended their gossip and left the 
" merchant's " shop on the entrance of a woman 
who had had what in the Scottish North-East is 
called " just a misfortune." 

I may remark that Shetland women are much 
sought after as servants, generally highly valued, 
and proving themselves worthy of the preference 
given to them. 
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Some incline to attribute this widespread lack 
of sex morals in certain Scottish districts to the 
earlier ecclesiastical practices of Presbyterianism, 
such as the " cutty-stool/' on which offenders 
against the Seventh Commandment in any of its 
ramifications were required to stand, in full 
presence of the congregation, for one or more 
Sundays. In very flagrant cases the penance was 
extended for a whole year, while up to the middle 
of the eighteenth century the " penitents " usually 
wore a suit of sackcloth or a white sheet. It was 
a proceeding calculated to blunt all the finer 
sensibilities both in those who suffered and those 
who looked on. 

Still, this scarcely explains the bad eminence of 
the two districts named, though we happen to 
know that this " discipline " was carried out with 
great rigidity in South-Western Scotland — the 
shire of Ayr, Burns' own neighbourhood. It was 
gradually displaced by a mere public rebuke, 
which custom itself wholly ceased only about 1850. 

If the Established Church once went unwisely 
far in the publicity and ignominy of its discipline, 
to-day it possibly errs on the other side. Miserable 
sinners (who would once have crouched on the 
" cutty-stool ") have now, in the very heyday of 
their sin, been admitted to a place " in the choir," 
and so have become, in their way, " church 
workers " — rather too wide a leap from " cutty- 
stool " and sackcloth ! 

I do not think pubhc discipline was ever 
enforced in the Scottish Episcopal Church, and I 
do not know if it were specially free from this 
taint — though perhaps it had that immunity from 
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the grosser failings which is often noticeable in 
religious communities more or less unpopular, and 
therefore drawn from a more select class. I have 
heard Presbyterians admit that Scottish Epis- 
copalians used to be people of superior breeding 
and manners. 

I have marvelled greatly when some of the 
more highly-placed, who had made themselves 
specially conversant with the moral state of their 
countryside, and who had publicly engaged in seek- 
ing its betterment, have yet not scrupled to give 
huge entertainments, lasting far into the night — 
and, indeed, till next morning — while scores of care- 
less young men, the lackeys of their guests, were 
left to their own sweet wiU, lounging among the 
surrounding hamlets. 

It was, I always think, one of the greatest mis- 
takes of philanthropy, long before the days when 
servants became few and difficult to get, to give 
special encouragement to " illegitimate mothers " 
to enter domestic service, often even fresh from 
their sin. We do not show the hospitality of 
our homes, wherein are children and young people, 
to those who are still casting their skins after 
scarlet fever, though they must have refuge some- 
where. Also I doubt whether domestic life, with 
its regularity and its comfortable certitudes, is the 
safest atmosphere for anyone a-wrestling with 
unruly passions. Far better, surely, the wash-tub 
or the factory, with voluntary home-going to some 
rough-and-ready supervision and kindliness. This 
was the view of an experienced and highly efficient 
prison matron who once talked with me on the 
subject. In this direction may lie, I think, the 
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explanation of the disheartening failure of many 
penitentiaries and houses of refuge to secure really 
permanent reform. The only refuge I have known 
much about could not^ after many years, record a 
single genuine case of enduring betterment. I have 
sometimes marvelled whether, where a spark of 
real penitence leaps up, a true instinct may not 
guide the woman first to seek bread in the rough 
ways where character is not much called in 
question, and then to work herself up from that. 

But there are some very sinister aspects of the 
domestic employment of women who have lost 
character. Why should a fellow-servant, pos- 
sibly some decent working-man's innocent young 
daughter, be exposed to household association 
with some Magdalen who quite possibly " loved 
not much " anything or anybody but her own 
sensuality and idleness ? 

Do not let our hopes of doing moral good be on a 
par of mischief -creating with the ignorant " scienti- 
fic " charities which only a very few years ago 
bundled anaemic girls into wards where women were 
coughing up their lungs in the last stage of con- 
sumption, and which elsewhere approached the 
operating-table in garments as filthy as those of 
any slaughterman. Let us use our common sense, 
and adhere strictly to the fine old rule of taking 
care to " cease to do evil " while we are learning 
how " to do well." 

Domestic service — admission into the heart of 
a home — should have been preserved as the 
" blue ribbon " of working womanhood. 

Yet in the very districts where female " easi- 
ness of virtue " is treated with unusual toleration 
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there are simple people of the severer sects who 
extend even to male offenders the judgment and 
ostracism which, unfortunately, is in most places 
accorded to women only. 

Everybody knows the horrors and terrors now 
attending hirings in huge cities — the often mys- 
terious organization of registry-offices, and how 
both written and oral " characters " are secured 
by those to whom they do not belong so that 
one's house may thus be readily exposed to the 
burglar — even the murderer. It is needless to 
dwell on these points. Yet there may be some 
equally sinister yet less familiar aspects of 
present-day conditions, even in most unlikely 
places, which are not quite so familiar. I have 
been told that it is the common practice of evil 
women who gain a living by the promotion of vice 
to contrive the entrance of pretty, innocent- 
looking maids into well-conditioned houses where 
there are sons growing up ! 

An old lady, who, with her husband, a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, had been a lifelong worker 
among the " unclassed," told me of a glaring 
instance of this forecasting, individualized effort 
of evil which came under her own knowledge. 

There came to my friend, Mrs. W , a lady who 

shall be called Mrs. Z , a personal acquaint- 
ance. Mrs. Z was in great agitation. She 

was the wife of a leading citizen, and they were 
both to preside that night at a civic festival, at 
which their presence was weUnigh indispensable. 
Mrs. Z had been the first at her breakfast- 
table, and, tossing over a heap of letters, came 
across one addressed to Mr. Alexander Z . 
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Alexander was the name of both her husband and 
their fifteen-year-old son. She never thought of 
it as meant for the lad, but, knowing her husband 
was always " Esquire," inferred this was a care- 
lessly written " Mrs.," and that it was intended 
for her, as she expected a letter from an artisan 
who was to do some job for her. She found it 
was an epistle to the boy ! The sex of the writer 
was not disclosed. All that was said was that 
the lad had attracted much admiration, and that 
the writer would be happy to make his acquaint- 
ance if he would be in C Street, in the short 

space between two cross-streets named, at half- 
past eight that evening. 

Of course, Mrs. Z put the letter in her 

pocket, and after breakfast consulted with her 
husband. What could they do ? Even at im- 
mense inconvenience to a number of outsiders, 
they would have given up their banquet and gone 
on guard, but for the consideration that doubtless 
they would be recognized, and would therefore 

see nothing. Their appeal was to Mrs. W 

and her husband, who happened not to be 
involved in the civic festivity. 

The W s promised to go together at the 

appointed time to the appointed place. They 
waited fully an hour. Wayfarers were very few, 
and all manifestly apart from suspicion — save one, 
a floridly dressed middle-aged woman whom the 
lawyer knew to be the mistress of an infamous 
estabhshment, wherein young country girls in 
disgrace sunk to the lowest levels. 

I have heard of such women studying merely 
to keep the ball of vice a-rolling, even in circum- 
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stances where personally they were little likely 
to reap the results. It has often struck me that 
there is no society for the promotion of vice — 
no committees and no subscriptions — and I have 
often thought that those who work for virtue 
might often — as advised by the highest authority 
— take a leaf from their opponents' carefully far- 
reaching, forecasting and individualized methods ! 

Certainly nothing can be imagined more clumsy 
and self-defeating than the ways of some societies 
which concern themselves philanthropically with 
domestic service. A lady is told off to visit 
the maid, to ask her questions as to her treatment, 
and all about the family ways. She comes and 
sits in one's kitchen, and probably makes the 
disparaging comments of one who has no kitchen 
of her own. The lady may be inquisitive — is almost 
required to ask pointed questions. The girl 
may be untruthful. No working- man's household 
in these days would tolerate such an intrusion ! 

The girls often get misled into great wilfulness, 
at much cost to themselves — and others. I knew 
one, a sufferer from asthma, whose " lady " called, 
leaving her a ticket for some lecture or entertain- 
ment. The night of the date proved violently 
stormy, and the mistress, who had freely given 
consent to the outing, thereupon, with no object 
but the girl's own good, advised her to stay under 
shelter. But her " lady " had said she must 
come, and so she went. Next morning she awoke 
acutely ill, a nurse had to be got, and after a week 
of ceaseless coughing, which drove everybody, 
nurse included, wellnigh out of their wits, she 
recovered and got downstairs, only to be told 
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inevitably that she was not fit for her place, and 
must take a month's warning. The maid felt 
deeply aggrieved, and the mistress resolved never 
again to engage a " society's " young woman. 

There is another domestic risk in these days, 
when our " helps " no longer come from the 
families of old neighbours of our own or of our 
friends, so that hereditary dangers and pectiliar- 
ities are wholly unknown. This is our utter 
ignorance of the mental status or soundness of 
the stranger we receive within our gates. Apart 
from two incomprehensible women who, arriving 
with perfectly good oral references, proved in- 
competent for the simplest domestic duty, and 
simply sat down and did nothing till they were 
sent away, I have had in my own kitchen one 
genuine idiot and one lunatic of a terrible kind. 
The first was sent off in a few days, but had time 
to clean her irons on dress-shirts and to heat a 
range (for the cooking of one little dish) to such an 
extent that the whole mass of iron was red-hot. 
The other, of specially good manner and appear- 
ance, went quietly about her work for months 
till her final breakdown and departure, but during 
the greater part of her time she had kept the house- 
hold in agitation and terror by providing it with a 
series of most awful anonymous letters, couched in 
frightful language, and breathing blood and unex- 
plained " vengeance." They looked as if they had 
been written by the claw of a fiend. Every 
member of the household got these letters, in- 
cluding the servant herself. They came sometimes 
by post, sometimes were put " under the door." 
She was totally unsuspected, and herself simulated 
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agitation and terror. The police were consulted 
in vain. Yet after she was gone — going out one 
day and never returning — a neighbouring shop- 
keeper divulged that she had once stormily en- 
tered his shop and demanded how he dared " carry 
tales " and " make mischief " between her and 
" her dear mistress." He had told her the truth 
— that he had never spoken to me in his life. In 
the end, after she had been away some time, she 
wrote me an hysterical letter begging for " for- 
giveness ' ' — offence unnamed . The writing, though 
in this case fairly neat, was unmistakably the same 
as in the anonymous scrawls. Long afterwards, 
as I was driving through the city in a tram-car, I 
saw her at a street-corner, leading a well-dressed 
child. She had evidently managed to get em- 
ployment as a nursemaid ! 

Within space of a few months four of my 
friends have had experience of maids who, with- 
out any forewarning, suddenly went mad. They 
had all entered service with good characters 
and without hint of their mental unsound- 
ness, which had, however, been known by their 
" ain folk " and concealed. One " lost her 
memory " while out with the baby, and was 
brought home in a cab by a good Samaritan who 
chanced to recognize her. Thereupon she showed 
strong suicidal tendencies. The other was also 
in charge of a child, and it was by the merest 
accident that she was not absolutely alone with it 
in the house, for her master and mistress had gone 
out for an hour or two when her seizure came. 
In course of a few minutes she broke out into the 
wildest violence, so that two or three nurses were 
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required to remove her next day to an asylum. 
The third case was similar. The mistress was a 
lady living alone. The fourth girl went mad 
under weird conditions. She lived with two ladies, 
sisters, the elder of whom had been blind for years. 
The maid's insanity came on while the younger 
sister was away on a short visit. She began to 
rave very late in the evening, putting the blind 
woman into the utmost perturbation; then she 
suddenly rushed out of the house into the mid- 
night darkness, leaving the poor mistress to get 
through the night how she could, doubtful whether 
her worst terrors were conjured up by the servant's 
prolonged absence or by thought of her possible 
return. The unhappy girl never came back. 
After everybody had lived through two or three 
days, dreading to get news of suicide, she was dis- 
covered, quite distraught, trudging desperately 
over moor and mountain to her own home. 

Quite recently I heard of another woman 
who, though not actually demented, yet is cer- 
tainly very wild. Not only did she carefully and 
scrupulously disobey aU the wishes of a very mild 
and reasonable mistress, doing everything in 
exactly the opposite way from what was asked — 
and that often to her own detriment — but when- 
ever gently remonstrated with flew off in a 
tantrum, roaring at the top of her voice : 

" what a friend I have in Jesus : 
How He loves — ^how He loves !" 

with vigorous emphasis on the proper name and 
its pronouns. 

It has been often said, as if there were great 
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significance in it, that old servants of the best 
class seldom wish their daughters to be servants 
in their turn. I do not put much stress on this, 
for I have known few fathers who greatly desire 
their sons to follow in their own professional or 
commercial groove, unless, indeed, there is a good 
" connection " or business standing ready made 
for the youngster ! Everybody knows the knots 
in his own way of life, and looks only on the 
external advantages of other ways. 

Unfortunately, mistresses of fifty years ago 
generally drove domestic service to a very low 
estate. The servant had no freedom, though 
unlimited freedom had begun to be granted to 
the " young ladies." She was allowed no prefix 
to her name on her letters. Some mistresses even 
laid embargo on her Christian name for fear it 
was not " plain '■ enough, and kept a perennial 
" Jane " or " Eliza " for domestic use. She was 
sneered at if she showed inclination for any reading 
but the most elementary " goody " books, depor- 
tations from the parlour. She was not allowed 
to show the least initiative in her own work. 
Then came the great industrial revolution, with 
its innumerable openings for female labour. Work- 
ing people discovered that their daughters could 
remain at home, and bring in their earnings to sup- 
plement the family housekeeping. They began 
to think that domestic service was little more than 
a refuge for the unfit, the difficult, or the unsound 
among their progeny. The brighter specimens 
were withdrawn for shop or mill. It is truly 
significant that this condition still persists in the 
mass, though the diminished numbers of domestic 
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servants have so sent up their wages that they 
can now earn, plus board and room, as much and 
more than many of their factory sisters, who have 
to provide themselves with both food and lodging. 

Having already said that I see no reason to 
imagine that the servants of yesterday were per- 
fect, I go on to say that the mistress of to-day is 
often to be pitied. Her household personnel has 
become a cavalcade ever on the march. She is 
compelled to withhold freedom and privileges which 
she would gladly give if she had had time to prove 
that they would not be misused. But she dare 
not allow them to strangers who are here to-day 
and gone to-morrow, who might well indulge in 
capers which would cover the household with 
ignominy, and possibly bring down some disaster 
on the girls themselves, for which the mistress 
would be held responsible. 

A state of things now exists in which the 
number of " settled " kitchens and of honourable 
and efficient servants is reduced, especially in 
certain districts, almost to vanishing-point. 
Domestic life is poisoned by perpetual change and 
unceasing worry. What this niust mean to the 
children of a family nobody has ever attempted 
to discover. Worst of all, mistresses are getting 
used to this miserable state of things, and are 
accepting it, struggling not with it, but under it, 
instead of rising calmly and realizing that a new 
order of society has come, and that ways must be 
adjusted to it. They discuss the matter — among 
others — in congresses and conferences, at after- 
noon teas, and, alas ! as " curtain lectures" ; but 
comparatively few resolve to take a sober view of 
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the position, and then determine to do what lies 
within reach of their own hands to adjust it. 

It is seldom possible to restore genuine vitality 
to any form of industry which has once been 
allowed to decay. Progress usually comes, not 
by revival of ancient good, but by birth of new. 

Surely the heads of households will do well to 
study new labour-saving inventions and greater 
simplicity in furniture, food, and social customs, 
and even to consider how to do without servants 
with dignity rather than to degrade oneself by a 
hunt for what one declares is not to be found. 
Where external help is absolutely necessary an 
efficient, respectable daily worker coming for a 
few hours is surely to be preferred to resident 
domestic servants, teasing one from dawn till 
midnight. I think most women would own this 
at once but for that curious bugbear of " opening 
the door " of which Jean Ingelow made such fun 
in her little-known but exceedingly clever book 
" John Jerome." There she makes her hero 
reply to " a pleasant, careworn gentlewoman " 
who had confided to him her difficulties in this 
respect : "So it costs you the difference between 
comfort and poverty chiefly that callers may have 
a maid-of-all-work to answer the door for them 
instead of a gentlewoman." 

This seems to be a tremendous ordeal to a certain 
type of woman. I remember one, married to a 
literary man whose income could not have exceeded 
£250 per annum. They had children to bring up. 
They lived in a neat little terrace facing a wood. 
I found that on the servant's " afternoon out " a 
charwoman was always engaged. I said to my 
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friend : "I suppose you feel timid to be left 
alone ?" 

" Oh dear, no," she replied. " But if anybody- 
should call, who is to answer the door ?" 

Yet I am sure her husband would have been glad 
not to pay that charwoman's weekly florin. 

I believe that this same bugbear has entered 
laxgely into the demoralization of the humbler 
sort of domestic service. Where there was only 
" one girl " she was kept too m^ch a prisoner, 
lest her mistress should have " to open the door " 
during her absence. Thereupon the girl has 
escaped, for good and all ! 

Why is it so disgraceful to open a door ? I 
can never discover. Once I was among the 
earliest guests at an afternoon reception in 
the home of a society literary woman, where I 
was a familiar friend. Just as the visitors began 
to arrive the lady of the house was seized with 
sudden and dangerous illness. The servants and 
one or two of the visitors present flew to right 
and left in quest of doctors. Another lady and I 
remained behind . Presently double knocks rattled 
on the door. We looked at each other, realizing 
suddenly that the servants were " away." " What 
shall we do ?" whispered my companion. I ran 
down and opened the door, and announced the 
simple fact of the case to a puzzled-looking lady 
whom I recognized as an artist's model put into 
society by marrying the artist. 

When I returned to the companion of my vigil, 

she remarked : " If Mrs. H knew you were 

opening her door it would kill her at once !" 

I repeat. What is so shocking in opening the 
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door ? I constantly do it. But nobody cares 
what I do. Will not some great lady — a duchess 
for preference — " open the door," and so do more 
for the emancipation of her sex than if she broke 
all the windows of Holloway Gaol ? I have known 
an earl to do it. 

Oh, if women would but open their own doors 
themselves ! (Surely this bugbear is a parable.) 

While on this subject, I should like to say that 
we must learn to understand that " household 
work " and " domestic service " are two different 
things. Those who wish to receive or to render either 
should understand this distinctly at the outset. 
In " domestic service," most unfortunately, a girl 
is still liable to slip (at least for a time) into the 
clutches of the type of woman (stiU existent) who 
sits in her first-floor drawing-room and rings the 
beU to bring her maid from the " sunk flat " and 
send her up to the second floor to fetch down a 
handkerchief ! I give my illustration from 
present-day fact. Could anybody wish to degrade 
any intelligent, industrious, active ycmng woman to 
the humiliation of such a service, however well-fed 
and well-paid ? Of course, it would be another 
matter if she were attending on the crippled, the 
aged, or the imbecile. But to become the mere hired 
tool of a woman as able in mind and body as herself 
is no temptation to anybody but the unworthy. 

Household work, on the other hand — the prepara- 
tion of good food and the maintenance of domestic 
hygiene, cleanliness, and beauty — lies, like agricul- 
tural labour, at the very root of human living. 
When the world shall in time grow quite sane, these 
two avocations will take precedence of all others. 



CHAPTER X 

CRIMES, CRIMINALS, AND PRISONS 

Only the most discreet of newspapers ever crossed 
our threshold in my girlhood. It seemed to me 
in my innocence that, though the Sixth, Seventh, 
and Eighth Commandments were probably broken 
— or they would not have been required — yet they 
were disobeyed only by a certain set of people 
quite outside my range of vision — people who 
might be almost supposed to carry some palpable 
mark of Cain. 

I was soon disillusioned ! 

Everybody knows that the eastern end of 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, where it opens 
upon the market, is full of associations with the 
Carlovingian and Georgian eras and their profligate 
nobles and literary men. It was reserved for the 
beginning of the second half of the nineteenth 
centtiry to crowd the same region — our imme- 
diate neighbourhood — with tragic and melancholy 
incidents. 

The superstitious " commonalty " always whis- 
pered that " it " began with sundry disturbances 
of the dead occurring during certain rearrange- 
ments of the churchyard of St. Paul's, Covent 
Garden, which occupies the space between the 
backs of the houses on the north of Henrietta 
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Street and the south of King Street, and abounds 
in burial-places of wits, playwrights, and noble 
criminals of the Stuart days. 

At this length of time it is impossible for me 
to remember the exact order in which the events I 
have to recount happened, nor the precise number 
of weeks or months elapsing between each. Nor 
can I easUy help my memory by external aid, as 
only one of the tragedies ended on the gibbet, and 
that was in 1858. 

But I can remember that the first melancholy 
event was the instantaneous death of a young 
woman seated in apparently good health at a 
window of her father's house at the north-eastern 
corner of Henrietta Street. This happened while 
the excavations were proceeding in the church- 
yard, and there was a rumour that she died of 
shock caused by seeing the labourers attack her 
mother's grave. 

There was an old man, a " Mr. Tooth," who 
gained a fairly comfortable living by doing odd 
jobs for a connection he had secured in our 
neighbourhood. He worked for us for many years. 
He had fixed days for most of his employers, and 
if any of them wanted him on other occasions, they 
sent to the house where he was likely to be at 
work, and left a message to summon him. 

Now, in one of the handsome residences on the 
south-eastern side of Henrietta Street lived a 
medical man, keeping an establishment of two or 
three maids and a liveried manservant. " Mr. 
Tooth " worked for this household, and the foot- 
man was sent to our house several times to summon 
him. Those who had taken the message had 
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remarked what a hard, stern manner the man had ; 
and one day my mother, seeing him, observed that 
his dark eyebrows met on the bridge of his nose, 
a physiognomical pecuharity which she said " she 
did not hke." (I must say that two or three of 
my girl school-fellows had the same feature, one 
very markedly so, but were perfectly harmless 
and good-natured !) 

On a certain day this footman asked the doctor 
for a holiday, and then went to his home on the 
other side of the Thames, and in the course of an 
hour or two killed his sweetheart, his mother, and 
two younger brothers. I never heard any details 
of the trial, but he was found guilty and hanged, 
and we all felt a painful thrill of consciousness 
that a murderer had moved about freely in our 
neighbourhood, and had even crossed our own 
threshold. 

Shortly afterwards the son of a manufacturer 
living and working on premises quite close to the 
doctor's house decamped with a large sum of 
money. 

Then the son of a highly respected tradesman 
living just opposite on the north side went out 
one evening for a country walk with his sweetheart, 
and goaded, as it appeared, by her avowed in- 
constancy, struck her down, and fled, leaving her 
for dead. However, she did not die, so his sen- 
tence was not a capital one, and much sympathy 
was felt for his family, who, I believe, had not 
even known of his entanglement. 

By-and-by London was horrified — on a Boxing 
Day — by the tidings that, somewhere in the City, 
a cab had been found to contain the dead bodies 
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of a lady and two or three children. On Christmas 
Day the cabman had taken them up, alive, and 
accompanied by a gentleman, who had presently 
stopped the vehicle, got out, and bidden the 
driver await his return. As his absence was pro- 
longed, the cabman descended from his box to 
inquire if his fares were chilly, and to offer them 
some additional comfort in the way of a rug. 
When he saw the terrible thing that had happened 
he at once called the police. Of course, the 
absentee " fare " did not return, and the dead 
were removed to the mortuary, there being nothing 
found on any of them to identify them. 

When the Christmas holidays were over, a leading 
seedsman of Covent Garden, occup5ning premises 
facing the north-east end of Henrietta Street, 
found that his manager did not come back to 
business. Inquiries at this man's suburban home 
discovered it to be shut up and deserted, and 
almost simultaneously a lady came forward and 
claimed the dead bodies as those of her sister and 
nieces, the wife and children of the missing man. 
His dead body was presently discovered — if 
memory serves me truly, it was drawn from the 
river. At the inquest a terrible story came out. 
In his of&ce the dead man had seemed quite sane 
and normal, but in his little suburban home he 
had shown the traits and temper of a fiend. The 
dead woman's letters to her sisters revealed the 
torments she had undergone, but evidently she had 
never even dreamed of any possible escape. 

Almost at the same time a man owning large 
business and residential premises at the same 
fateful corner, while surrounded by his work- 
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people, suddenly became a violent maniac. He 
never recovered reason, and I do not think he 
lived long. We knew him well — by sight only — 
as he had attended St. Paul's Church. 

Finally, after the lapse of a rather longer 
interval, Southampton Street, opening into this 
same south-eastern end of Henrietta Street, 
figured as part of the scene of a particularly 
odious and mysterious criminal trial. 

It must be remembered that this was no slum 
or degraded neighbourhood. It was high-class, 
in the old-fashioned sense of London streets, half 
commercial and half residential. I was overawed 
by the horror of it all, but as I grew older I began 
to wonder whether there might not be some sort 
of reason for this apparently sporadic epidemic 
of crime and misery, and if so, what was it ? The 
marvel has often returned to my mind. Within 
my own experience, I know of no case like it. But 
then the general public did not know all that the 
neighbours did. Still, they did know of murders, 
an attempted murder, and more murders and a 
suicide, all radiating from a small centre, and among 
people every one of whom had been held respect- 
able and worthy. The sudden death and the more 
awful sudden madness did not, of course, to any 
noticeable degree appear in the public press. If 
there had been a corresponding outbreak of viru- 
lent physical disease — say cholera or typhus — 
what inquiries and investigations would have 
been made ! 

I have since observed that when murders and 
suicides occur — especially if of great horror or 
pitifulness — it is often casually mentioned that 
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they happened " not far from the scene " of some 
previous tragedy. 

I draw no deduction from what I have related. 
Whatever the curious influence was^ it must be 
remembered that it did not affect everybody on 
the doomed spot. Like disease, it seized only on 
one here and there, evidently prepared to receive 
it. The neighbourhood from that day gradually 
ceased to be residential, but as it was eagerly taken 
up for business purposes, its value did not dim- 
inish. 

Many years afterwards I saw another murderer- 
that-was-to-be. In that case I got far behind the 
facts known to the general public, and an infinitely 
pathetic story stood revealed. I think I will tell 
it as it developed. 

Many years ago there was at Trinity College, 
Dublin, a certain poor student named Watson. He 
belonged to an obscure family, and was uncouth, 
shy, and unattractive. As a student he was 
invited to a certain house (I think it was one of 
his professor's houses) where there were two 
daughters. The heart of the rough, silent youth 
was touched by one of these, a tall, willowy woman 
with some beauty of the aquihne kind. But he 
worshipped afar off ; he would never have dared 
to approach the lady in her elegant home. 

In time he was ordained, and took scholastic 
appointments and some clerical duty. A change 
came to the house in Dublin, where his thoughts 
still haunted. The parents died, and the daugh- 
ters, past their first youth, were left to face the 
world with practically no provision. Then the 
silent lover took courage and presented himself 
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anew. A friend of mine^ a London vicar for whom 
this unhappy man had acted as curate^ saw (after 
the final catastrophe) the letters with which he 
had gradually drawn near to the lady of his heart. 
At first they began with " Madam " only, then with 
" Dear madam," " My dear madam," rising to 

" Dear Miss ," and then " My dear Miss 

Anne," ending only at " long last " in " My 
dearest Anne." He laid his hand and his modest 
income at her feet. She accepted both. Her 
sister was an invalid, and though she was to remain 
in Dublin, the enraptured bridegroom arranged 
to provide her with an annuity of ^^75, which 
was apparently paid in a lump sum each year. 

The husband and wife took up their abode in a 
genteel London suburb, where he had the head- 
mastership of a foundation school and also, for a 
while, a curacy. His whole income could never 
have been large ; he had not inherited a farthing ; 
his sister-in-law's allowance was a perpetual 
drain. 

He never complained, but he cast about him for 
some way of adding to his resources, and hoped to 
do so by producing sundry little books of academic 
nature. They were dry and unpopular, and 
probably proved a source of loss rather than gain. 

But here the tragedy became manifest. The 
vicar's young daughters resented being sent with 
messages to the curate and his wife, saying that, 
while the former was always kind and patient, the 
latter was abominably disagreeable both to him 
and to his young visitors. It appeared that she 
never allowed him a moment's solitude, even in his 
study. When his books came out and brought 
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adverse reviews, she read these aloud, with jeers, 
not only to him, but to any casual guest. She had 
read them to these girls. 

Small wonder that, in his school and in social 
life, his awkwardness and unattractiveness in- 
creased. Yet he had reached late middle age 
before the trustees of the school finally resolved to 
ask for his resignation. 

He found himself, well over fifty, thrown out 
of his old groove, with two helpless elderly women 
on his hands, and nothing between the pitiful 
group and sheer starvation save his petty savings, 
rapidly dwindling in the upkeep of the decent house 
he must maintain if he was to have any hope of 
future work. 

It was about this time that I saw the couple. 
It was just before my marriage, when my people 
had a temporary home in a suburban lane, abutting 
on another of much the same type. This latter 
was where the old clerical schoolmaster lived, and 
he and his wife generally went for an afternoon 
walk at the same hour as did my sister and I, 
and we frequently saw them. She, a gaunt woman 
rather oddly dressed, and carrying a parasol 
usually open, whether needed or not, invariably 
strode on a few paces ahead. He, heavy and 
slow, plodded after her. She never looked to the 
right or to the left. But once or twice I met his 
eyes — those of a half-stunned and bewildered 
animal. At that time we knew nothing of their 
history, but we formed the opinion that they 
were not a happy couple, and that " the old 
gentleman," as we recklessly called him, had much 
to endure. 
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In those days — it afterwards appeared — he was 
making desperate efforts to get employment. It 
was a hopeless quest. Educational methods were 
rapidly changing. Probably he had never been a 
born educationist. Anyhow, he was utterly out- 
of-date. 

When he had little more than £200 in the world, 
he punctually despatched the whole of the annual 
£75 to the invalid sister-in-law, still living in 
Dublin all unconscious of the facts. 

In his hopelessness he was known to have 
applied even for resident usherships. Old con- 
temporaries to whom he presented himself knew 
that he was now " impossible " even for such 
humble posts as these. But they feared to break 
his heart by telling him this plain truth, so they 
tried to soften it to him by saying with a smile ; 
" Oh, Mr. Watson, that would never do ! What 
would Mrs. Watson say to your leaving her ?" It 
was remembered afterwards that he made a heavy 
pause, and then remarked : " I think that could 
be managed." It was even thought that this 
might have suggested to his tottering mind the 
terrible deed he was soon to do. 

Into the details of the tragedy one need not go. 
But on one quiet Sunday evening, when the pair 
were alone in the house, he slew this wife of his 
by a sudden mortal blow, concealed the body, 
and when their maid came home, accounted for a 
locked room and the mistress's absence by a naive 
story which would have aroused suspicion in any- 
body but an easily -satisfied London girl. Two 
or three terrible days passed by. He made some 
futile efforts to get the body disposed of, and 
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occupied the intervals of his time by writing 
curious stilted eulogia as by a widower over an 
inestimable wife. Discovery was inevitable. 
He was formally accused, tried, and convicted, 
but charity was allowed to intervene (some 
thought not legally) and consign him to Broad- 
moor Criminal Lunatic Asylum rather than to the 
gallows. 

Old clerical friends were sometimes inclined to 
wonder which would have been the kinder fate. 
Said one : "I often wake in the morning and 
marvel what must be poor Watson's feelings when 
he realizes himself in that awful place." Said the 
other, that vicar who had known most of the 
miserable minage : " He must feel that he has not 
been in such peace for many years." 

The poor, defeated old " criminal " long survived, 
but of course never left his confinement. 

I may be permitted to allude to two other well- 
known crime stories, because a grim but almost 
poetically suggestive accident attached itself to 
the one, while the other shows a mysterious turn 
of thought in the criminal. Both incidents oc- 
curred in the sufficiently tragic vicinity of the 
Strand, and therefore not far from the home of 
my youth. 

What is known as the Waterloo Bridge Mystery 
happened in 1857. All one need recount is that 
late one evening a person, apparently an elderly 
woman, passed the then existing toll-gate of 
Waterloo Bridge, carrying with her a heavy bag. 
The toll-gate was at the Strand end of the bridge. 
Next day the bag was seen resting on one of the 
abutments of the bridge, which had checked its 
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downward plunge to the river. On examination, 
it was found to contain the remains and clothing 
of a man. His identity was never discovered, but 
there were signs that he had been a foreigner. 
The mystery remained unsolved, though it was 
thought possible that the murdered man had been 
a spy who had incurred the vengeance of some 
of the conspirators against Napoleon III. London 
was then swarming with them. 

Yet the tollman had been able to give a detailed 
description of the person carrying the bag. His 
attention had been specially directed to her 
because, by the clumsy way she had dragged her 
heavy burden through the toll, his " marker " had 
recorded the passage of two people, and he had 
sworn at her for costing him a halfpenny ! 

It was a materialistic and gruesome version of 
the poet's pathetic lines : 

" Take, O boatman, thrice they fee ; 
Spirits twain have crossed with me." 

The other story is rather more involved. A 
solicitor on the shady side of middle age lured 
to his chambers in a street near Charing Cross an 
elderly military man, whom he straightway at- 
tacked with murderous missiles. A violent com- 
bat ensued, ending in the death of the lawyer, 
while the officer himself had a narrow escape. 
The bone of contention between these two well- 
placed elderly men was a woman, herself no longer 
young, whose whole life, as I heard many years 
after, had left a trail of misery behind. 

But the curious thing was that, an hour or two 
before the tragedy, and while the lawyer was 
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planning it, he sent out his boy or his housekeeper 
to buy a httle singing-bird ! The harmless mite 
was found dead in its shop-cage when the terrible 
milee was disentangled. What conceivable idea 
had been in the man's mind when he did this ? 

In a fishing village in a Northern district of 
Scotland, I heard from one who had known all the 
people concerned of a projected murder which did 
not come off, but which in time developed a 
psychological mystery. 

A young man and maiden had loved — not wisely. 
Shame was staring them in the face ; suspicions 
must be very soon aroused. One night a party 
of youths of the neighbourhood, returning from 
late choir practice across a moor lying on their 
homeward way, came upon what was unmis- 
takably an open grave, and to make this doubly 
sure, a spade lay beside the narrow pit. The 
young men instantly realized that they had 
alighted on the scene of a crime, whether or not it 
was yet carried out. They secreted themselves 
round abqut, and waited. Presently they saw a 
girl timidly approach a neighbouring clump of 
trees. Recognizing her, one of them made himself 
known to her, discovered whom she was there to 
meet, hastily showed her what she had to expect, 
and withdrew her also into hiding. Almost on 
the instant the traitor lover hurried up, and, 
believing himself to be first on the scene, went 
straight to the grave and pottered about with the 
spade. Straightway the young men pounced on 
him, and he, seeing how unmistakably his diabolic 
purpose stood revealed, neither fled nor offered 
any denials. His neighbours, I think, promptly 
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determined not to give him up to the law, but 
thrashed him soundly on the spot. They took the 
girl safely to her home, leaving him to follow how 
he might. It was said that on his recovery he 
offered to marry her, but she refused. He did not 
leave the place, but lived on, pursuing sundry 
small vocations — a solitary, disowned man. 

Now comes an awful fact. When this potential 
murderer had reached middle age, a murder — one 
of mere quarrel and violence — occurred in the 
district. A capital sentence was passed. The 
neighbouring population has a great objection to 
" executions," and it was thought a hangman 
would be hard to find. The potential murderer 
offered his services, and they were accepted ! 

It is the psychology of the criminal, and not 
the horrors of his crime, which interests thoughtful 
people. It seems to me singular that there is 
no systematic inquiry into the genealogy, birth, 
breeding, environment, and early tendencies of aU 
criminals. Without that, executions and punish- 
ments are a mere cutting-off of the tops of the 
weeds, while society may be actually fostering the 
soil and the atmosphere in which they multiply. 
Nor is it easy to join heartily in the popular cry that 
" education " (so-called) and good housing condi- 
tions will " put down " crime. They may, at most, 
change its conditions. For the vilest criminals 
seldom come from the poorest, the most unedu- 
cated, or the worst housed classes. Cold and hunger 
are not usually incitements to horrible deeds. Even 
the simple offence of drunkenness — the most likely 
to be affected by better surroundings — often exists 
where material environment at least is apparently 
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of the best, as would be more manifest if drunken- 
ness were not easily veiled where there are friends 
and money. The inebriate of the better class 
is put into a cab and taken home ; the poverty- 
stricken drunkard is conveyed to the police- 
station. If petty theft is generally — and naturally 
— confined to the needy, fraudulent speculations 
and financial malpractices flourish in a different 
class. A police-officer said to me the other day : 
" Some of the poorest people are the most honest." 

In my later middle age I undertook for a while 
to hold a Sunday afternoon service for the women 
culprits in a provincial gaol. It was the first time 
such a thing had been done in that place. I also 
had leave to visit, when desirable, any prisoner in 
her cell. 

These women were almost all of the lowest 
class, but it was those slightly raised above it 
who seemed the most hopeless cases, while the 
most promising of any were the tramps — often 
cheerful, elderly dames, who bade one cordial 
farewell when their sentences expired, and volun- 
teered that they were " gaein' up ay ant the hills, 
whaur there were no so mony ' hooses ' [licensed], 
and then they would be a' richt." 

There was one girl who had killed her infant, 
and it was not the first time she had done this. She 
was the daughter of a respectable widow with a 
small farm and well-doing younger children. This 
girl was such a good " worker," and so generally 
quiet and reliable, that she was given the privilege 
of acting as the matron's servant. I never saw 
her without an artificial smile on her face. She 
never showed any slightest sign of emotion. 
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There was another prisoner, a girl of respectable 
birth, and so well-bred and educated that one of 
the many charges against her was of successfully 
personating the daughter of a county gentleman 
for purposes of fraud. Suddenly she professed a 
desire to turn over an entirely new leaf, and special 
opportunities were given her. (I remember the 
sudden and peculiar change which passed over her 
face just before she announced this resolution.) 
After her release and probation in a Rescue, I saw 
her several times in her father's comfortable home. 
She remained there for some months, then " broke 
out " again, and after manifold chances and 
changes, but no more effort after reform, she got 
married rather suddenly to a man said to be 
respectable, who, anyhow at the time, knew 
nothing of her past history. She was specious in 
speech and dramatic in manner. From informa- 
tion given me by her relatives, I could readily 
deduce that from her cradle she had been 
" peculiar," degenerate, with criminal tendencies. 
What horrified and startled me was that the 
secretary of a certain philanthropic society was 
willing to aid and abet her in entering domestic 
service without any forewarning to the luckless 
employers. She did get a place as chambermaid 
at an hotel. 

A frequent " short-sentence " prisoner was an 
elderly, comfortable-looking matron, widow of a 
ship-captain. She had an annuity of £$2. Most 
of this must have gone in drink, as she was freely 
supported in His Majesty's prisons for the greater 
part of her time. Drunkenness was her sole offence. 

There were many women who were constantly 
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" in and out." They all drank, but most were 
girls of the streets, who told me that their lives 
would be insupportable without drink. A few 
were married women, and some of these stole when 
drunk, but not otherwise. Others were by habit 
and repute thieves. 

One had a very sad story. She was thief 
and drunkard, had been in prison unnumbered 
times, her sentences running from a few days 
or weeks to three or four months. She had had 
two brothers, both idiots, and her own mental 
calibre was of the poorest. Yet, despite her 
dissipated life, she needed only a few days' prison 
discipline to make her look like a rough but 
respectable country servant. She had been so 
" missionized " that whenever I suggested that 
my audience might choose a hymn for itself, she 
always spoke first, naming some of the hottest 
" revival " tendency. In the end she landed in the 
lunatic asylum, where, I think, she should have 
been long before. 

There was another even sadder story of the same 
sort. The central figure was the daughter of a 
respectable rural postmaster with other daughters 
of unblemished repute. The hearts of this family 
were wellnigh broken. They had repeatedly 
received the girl back to her home, only to find it 
impossible to retain her. She, too, came in and 
out of prison. She had had many children, whose 
fatherhood she herself could not indicate. To any 
ordinary observing eye she was half-witted — had 
become so, if she had not been so always. The 
matrons said she was so. But the doctors could 
not or would not " certify." 
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A case which for a long time gave us some hope 
was a young girl, " the maid of an inn," who, 
infatuated by one of the waiters, had followed 
him to provincial cities, sacrificing honesty and 
character for her passion. She was in gaol for 
robbing an employer of no very high character. 
She, too, professed repentance. We got her two 
years' probation and training in a Refuge, and 
then secured her a suitable and kindly situation 
where her history and difficulties were known. 
She gave great satisfaction for more than a year, 
and then went off in a perfect cloud of lies and 
bewilderments — with a man ! 

There was another story, too, with singular 
sidelights on social life. 

In one of the chief Scottish cities dwelt an old 
charwoman who, whatever else she might be, 
worked hard for her own bread and for that of a 
little girl who called her " grannie," and believed 
herself to be the child of the old woman's daughter, 
an actress in Cairo. Presently the girl was old 
enough to be useful, and was very sharp and bright. 
Then a well-dressed, well-appointed woman 
" made up to her," as she expressed it, and told 
her that she was her daughter — her illegitimate 
daughter — who had been given in infancy to the 
old charwoman with a premium. The mother 
professed unbounded penitence for her sin and 
her desertion of her child, and told her that she 
was married to a respectable man who knew 
nothing of this episode in her past. She gave the 
girl her address in a large house in a good-class 
street, and the proposal she made was that her 
alleged daughter should enter her service and 
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enjoy most of the privileges of her home without 
any unseemly revelation to the deluded spouse. 

The girl laughed her to scorn. It was plain 
that at first she had the darkest suspicions as to 
the stranger's object. But she verified her story 
so far that she did live in a respectable house, and 
was the wife of a man in a good position. This 
did not alter the girl's determination. " I'll stick 
to her who has behaved to me as a mother and 
slaved for me," was her rejoinder. 

Then the mysterious " mother " did a very un- 
accountable thing. She put herself into com- 
munication with the " ladies " of a great charitable 
organization, told them her story, and by her 
protestations of remorse, and her reiterated fears 
for the girl's future, completely won their sym- 
pathies. An attempt was made to prove legally 
that the old charwoman was not a fit guardian 
for the girl, and the upshot was that the girl was 
officially relegated to a reformatory. 

But the " powers " had reckoned without their 
host. Twice the daring maiden escaped, and twice 
was she re-consigned to durance, each time farther 
from her old home. Then she was sent to a 
reformatory nearly one hundred and fifty miles 
away. Again she escaped, and walked hack ! 

She told me the story of that walk — of the 
" lifts " she got, and the occasional bed at a 
cottage ; how she spent one night in a field, sitting 
in its midst in the bright moonlight so that she 
could see if anybody approached. 

She made straight to her " grannie," and there, 
of course, she was promptly seized and officially 
" returned " by train. Her final destination was 
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to be the deserted reformatory, but first she was 
to have a few days in prison. 

As I entered the room where the prisoners were 
metj it struck me at once that there was nothing 
of the criminal in this latest arrival, only a blaze 
of defiance. I sought her story from the matron ; 
it was from her I got all its main lines. The girl 
was to go back to the reformatory in a day or 
two, and there I followed her, and she herself 
filled in the details. 

I found the matron of the reformatory at her 
wits' end. She was afraid to shut up her culprit, 
afraid to let her loose among the other girls. The 
lass would not put on the reformatory clothes, and 
made no secret of her intentions. She would escape 
again. If they guarded her, she would wait till 
they were off their guard. She would walk back ; 
she had done it before, and could do it again ; and 
this time she would take care not to be caught at 
her journey's end. 

She blazed away at me, jumping to the con- 
clusion that I should espouse her mother's cause 
as everybody else had done. " She is your mother, 
they say," she mocked. " A pretty mother, to 
leave me all these years, and now to want to ' take 
in ' her husband and have me sneaking about the 
house, a living lie !" 

As soon as I could make myself heard I told her 
that my sympathies were not instinctively with 
the mother, that I quite agreed with herself that 
the mother's conduct had forfeited her maternal 
rights, and that the course of deception she had 
desired made her as unfit a guardian and friend as 
the old charwoman could possibly be. 
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From that moment our way was clear. She 
at once calmed down, discussed, reasoned, even 
admitted the reformatory matron to our conclave, 
though all the while she did not abate one whit 
of her resolve " to take the road " as soon as 
possible. It was touching to notice that she did 
not wish to believe it was her own mother who 
had deserted her to strangers. She would not 
accept that " mother's " whole story, even though 
in part she could prove its truth. " She'll deceive 
her husband, she'll deceive me !" she cried 
Shakespeareanly. " Perhaps her own baby died," 
she hinted, " and she wants me instead." She 
clung rather to the motherhood of the " actress in 
Cairo." " She must ha' left me with her own 
mother, and she's always heard about me," she 
said. Yet as she named her, her eyes blazed a 
warning that she dared say we would like to 
asperse that " actress in Cairo," and had better 
not, and we did not, as that dubious person was 
not in the question. She was stout in her defence 
of " poor old grannie," even though she made the 
shrewd admission, " She can't be so very bad, or 
she would not have to go down on her old knees 
and scrub for her bread, now, would she ?" 

We got to practical things. She told us that 
there was a factory near " grannie's " home where 
she could earn quite enough to keep herself, and 
it was suggested that peace and security might 
be insured if she went to work there, and no longer 
lived under " grannie's " roof, however often she 
saw her. 

She considered the matter. " Grannie's getting 
old," she said. " She stuck to me when I was a 
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baby, and I'm going to stick to her now. But 
I think I might manage it. Only I shan't get 
there unless I run away, and I'll run as soon 
and as fast as I can." 

In the end officialdom yielded. A ticket was 
given her to return to her native place, and the 
last we heard of her was that she was working in 
the factory, and had opened an account with the 
Post-Office Savings Bank ! 

Despite its tremendous interest, " prison work " 
is a most heart-breaking and perplexing experience. 
The gaol I knew was one in which the longest 
sentence was, I think, for one year. The " crimes" 
were of a minor kind — socially, of course, trouble- 
some and unwholesome enough. But people doing 
deeds far more prejudicial to the community never 
got inside the prison, but were often feasted 
municipally and ecclesiastically belauded. The 
greater number of the prisoners might have re- 
tained their freedom if they could have afforded 
to pay a fine. Much of their mere ruffianism 
would have been condoned and smiled over by 
high authorities if they had chanced to be university 
students. Most of them must have known that 
for one offence detected by the police ten quite as 
bad must have been committed with " better 
luck." 

Nearly every time I left the portal I said to 
the friend who generally accompanied me : 
" Would this city of ours be really any the worse 
if that gate were left open, and all those people 
regained their freedom at once, as they all will 
regain it individually in the course of a few months 
at most ?" 
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It was a question neither of us could answer. 

We know there are two aspects of punishment — 
one that it be reformatory, the other that it be 
strictly punitive, with a view to deterrence. But 
I own I could not see that the prison system, as I 
beheld it, acted satisfactorily in either direction, 
possibly because it halts between the two aims. 
I saw no movement either towards the reformation 
of the prisoner or the protection of the community. 
To most of the prisoners there could have been 
nothing disagreeable in the rough but substantial 
prison cleanliness and food. To many, prison was 
a place wherein to rest and recruit. On the other 
hand, there was little or nothing to soften, to 
inspire, to uplift. The best part of each degraded 
nature was as suppressed as its worst part. 
Humanity was simply stultified. The perpetually 
returning prisoners had actually that mysterious 
thing, the " institution-look." 

Those perpetual returns showed how little there 
was about prison that was " deterrent." I know of 
one poor young ex-prisoner — a lad, the victim of 
his parents and the community which left him in 
their evil power — who, when a Salvation Army 
officer asked him how he had been able to endure 
his three months in that " dreadful place," 
promptly replied : " Dreidfu' place ? Na, na ; I 
never was so comfortable, except years ago, when 
I was in the Sisters' Convalescent Home." 

The inefficacy of even the sternest punishment 
to awaken the moral sense, or even startle it, is well 
shown in an incident which occurred to an ancestor 
of friends of mine. The good man, a farmer, had 
taken a sack of meal to dispose of in Aberdeen 
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Castle market. It was in the days when people 
were hanged for any petty theft, and an execution 
was in progress, the culprit being a sheep-stealer. 
The worthy countryman stood aghast, when a 
stranger bustled up with the question : " What's 
a-do ?" " A hanging," said the other, awed, " for 
stealing a sheep." " Eh, what won't folk risk for 
gear !" cried the stranger. " Will ye just gie me 
a hand-up with this sack ?" The farmer promptly 
complied. It was only afterwards that he dis- 
covered he had helped a thief to make off with the 
sack he had brought to sell ! 

Somehow, when society is forced to defend 
itself, its action should be at once curative and 
preventive. But how ? That is not so easy to 
explain. Only it will be certainly not attained 
by any uniform treatment. Each individual case 
will have to be met on its own ground. Is that 
too costly and troublesome ? Whatever is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well, and in the end it 
will be found most economical so to do it. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE MYSTERIOUS BORDERLAND 

I SHALL begin this chapter by saying that I shall 
tell no story which I have not heard, either from 
the people chiefly concerned, or from some who had 
heard these narrate them. I could supply the 
names of all my authorities, and I refrain simply 
because in some cases they have passed beyond 
according me their permission, and in others I 
know they would shrink from personal publicity. 
If some of our deepest depths are ever to be 
opened, it must be nearly always under a veil of 
anonymity. Indeed, some of the stories which 
reach us only as fiction have deepest roots in 
genuine experiences. 

There was a married couple whom we will call 
Mr. and Mrs. Three, who had a friend much 
younger than themselves, in whom they were 
greatly interested, but whom they did not see 
very often, as he lived far away. Presently they 
heard of him as passing through much domestic 
sorrow and trial, and finally breaking down in 
health. By-and-by he paid them a visit, and 
they were pained by the change in his appearance 
and by his visibly low spirits. Owing to her 
husband's professional engagements, it feU to 
Mrs. Three to " speed the parting guest." They 

384 
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were actually in the King's Cross Railway-station^ 
walking up and down awaiting the train, when 
the invalid suddenly confided to his old friend 
that he had lost all faith ; that, aware of standing 
on the edge of the grave, he could see no hope 
whatever beyond it. This was a sad change in 
his views, and Mrs. Three tried to cheer him by 
suggesting that it was only the gloom attendant 
on his low physical condition. Their parting was 
sorrowf vil, both realizing it was likely to be the last, 
and she returned home melancholy, and buried 
the pathetic confidence in her own heart. 

The young man shortly afterwards went abroad — 
to the other side of the world. He wrote letters 
to the Threes, but never alluded to that parting 
conversation, though he made it clear that he stiF 
realized his end was drawing near. On his way, 
home he died almost suddenly, and this happened 
when Mrs. Three's husband was so daagerously 
ill that she could not tell him even of the death 
until some time afterwards. His condition was 
still precarious when they went down into the 
country. Mrs. Three was very sad. 

In the farm-house where the Threes lodged 
there was also staying a young artist. He had 
his own apartments, and they were all in the house 
for two or three weeks before they ever capie in 
contact. Then the landlady asked, as a favour 
to herself, that the Threes would allow the young 
man to share their parlour for a day or two, as 
she was expecting a visit from some relations. They 
consented. The young man was introduced, and 
seemed a good-hearted, thoughtless sort of youth, 
inclined to shirk the more serious side of life. 

25 
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In the course of conversation it was found that 
the artist came from the town where the Threes' 
dead friend had Hved, and had been acquainted 
with him. He deplored his death, and added that 
" he had been too reHgious." Mrs. Three, with her 
doleful secret, said nothing. 

Next morning the party met again at breakfast. 
The young man once or twice made as if he would 
say something he could not quite bring out. At 
last he said, with some hesitation : " I have a 
message for you, Mrs. Three. I suppose I ought 
to deliver it, only the worst of it is it is not true." 
She listened, astonished. " It is from our mutual 
friend who is dead," he said. " I woke in the night 
— I don't know what I had been dreaming about — 
but I sat up wide awake, and said : ' I am to be sure 
and tell Mrs. Three that C. B. is not dead. He 
says I am to tell her that was all a mistake.' " 

Mrs. Three says that the gloom lifted from her 
mind as a cloud rises from the landscape. The 
secret between her and the dead made this a 
veritable message of reassurance. With perhaps 
too much reticence, she made no explanation to 
the young artist. Had she herself received this 
dream-message, she would have set it down as the 
working of her own mind. 

It was during that same country visit that Mrs. 
Three says she had an experience which had 
tremendous influence on herself, and yet was so 
subtil and elusive that it weUnigh vanishes from 
any attempt to tell it. The Threes had a large 
bedrooim, one end of which was filled by a wide 
east window looking straight into the heart of some 
fine old trees, through which poured the early 
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morning sunshine. For three or four nights in 
succession she had a series of dreams, which, when 
she awoke at dawn, she remembered clearly, but 
dared not rouse her convalescent husband to 
report them to him. She went to sleep again, and 
on re-awakening the dreams were forgotten. After 
this had happened more than once she tried hard 
to fix them in her mind as she lay, seeing the early 
sunlight among the leaves, but motionless, lest 
any movement should deprive the invalid of price- 
less repose. It was no use. In common daylight 
all had faded, save the recollection that in dream 
after dream she and her husband had been seated 
side by side watching dramas in which they them- 
selves and their friends and the circumstances of 
their lives were pourtrayed. Mysteries had been 
made plain. Tangles had been smoothed out. 
She could recall that in the dreams she and her 
husband constantly turned to each other, whisper- 
ing : " Now we understand ; now we see why such 
and such an event had to be. And all is well." 
That impression stayed, but the dramas were gone 
for ever, and could never be recaptured. 

Once Mrs. Three had a singular dream on a voyage 
to X., where neither she nor her husband had ever 
before been. She was slightly seasick, and her 
husband made a couch for her on deck, where she 
feU asleep. After a whUe she woke suddenly to 
find him bending over her with a cup ot coffee, and 
she cried in much agitation : " How glad I am to 
see you ! I had dreamed that you were dead, and 
that I was travelling to X. I was very sad, and 
I was accompanied by a youth." Mr. Three was 
niuch interested, and asked if she could describe 

25—2 
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this companion. " Was he Y. or W. ?" naming 
relations and friends. "No," she said : " it was 
nobody I have ever seen." 

After they had left X. and were returning home- 
ward by land, they made acquaintance at a 
friend's house with a youth, also a stranger in the 
district. Mrs. Three had thought no more of her 
dream, and did not recognize this young man as 
figuring in it. But she did realize a singularly 
painful impression on meeting him — an impres- 
sion so strong that he and others noticed it ; an 
impression, too, which was justified by many after 
circumstances, though at the time it soon passed 
utterly away. 

After Mrs. Three's widowhood, events of a 
most unexpected nature directed the removal of 
her household to X., and she and this young man 
proved to be the forerunners of the family, though 
they did not travel together ; nor did she recall her 
dream until she had been settled in X. for some 
time, when it returned on her mind in a vivid 
flash of memory. 

Most who have had experience of these 

" Obstinate questionings. 
Of sense and outward things. 
Fallings from us, vanishings," 

will agree that months and years may pass without 
any visitations of the sort, at least to be realized 
or remembered. 

In the next story Mrs. Three had reached later 
middle age. 

There was a lad — motherless — whom she had 
for years mothered, and for whom she had felt 
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much of a mother's affection.! He had gone from 
her home into the world, had met with sundry 
disappointments and rebuffs, but on the whole 
had fared very well, and was welcomed in his 
holidays under her roof. Such a visit she was 
expecting. He had not been able to fix the 
precise date by letter, and she thought he might 
appear quite suddenly or with the brief fore- 
warning of a telegram. 

At this juncture she had an invitation to spend 
a day or two in a mansion house not very far from 
her home. As there was a special reason for the 
invitation, and as its duration was to be short, 
she accepted it, and left instructions that the 
visitor, if he arrived, should be welcomed in her 
house, or that if a telegram came, it should be at 
once forwarded to her. She went off in high 
spirits, passed a pleasant evening with her hosts 
and their house-party, and retired to her room. 

It was a large, cheerful apartment, with splendid 
views, and provided with every appointment to 
meet any need of any guest. She went straight to 
bed, but kept a light burning for a while, and 
from the bedside books selected nothing more 
emotional than a volume of Matthew Arnold's 
poems. As she soon grew drowsy, she extin- 
guished her light and slept. 

When she awoke it was broad daylight, and every 
detail of the furniture was visible. But between 
her in bed and the pedestal writing-table there 
hung something like a transparent scene. At 
least, she could see everything through it, yet it 
too was quite distinct. At its top and bottom 
it faded off into nothingness — as vignettes do — 
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but in its middle stood something like a shelf. 
On this lay a human form under a grey covering. 
The countenance was turned from her ; the whole 
had the curious, melancholy effect of the " face 
turned to the wall " in pain or sorrow. But by 
the form of the head, with its thickly-curling 
brown hair, she recognized the young friend who 
was expected at her own home. All was motion- 
less, aU swiftly faded, but she remained alarmed, 
uneasy. She puzzled herself over the shelf-like 
construction. What could it signify ? Suddenly 
she remembered the arrangements of, a mortuary 
to which she had once gone to visit the remains of 
one who had died in exUe. It sprang into her mind 
that her young friend might have been travelling 
through the night, that there might have been a 
railway accident, and that he might be lying dead 
in some such place. 

Breakfast-time brought her no telegrams nor 
other tidings. There was no account of any 
accident in the papers, but as she knew the lad 
would have been on some branch-lines, there might 
not have been time for such a report to travel. 
After spending a day of miserable depression she 
was thankful when her visit came to an end that 
evening. 

She returned to her own house, to find all well, 
but no news of the expected guest, whose brother 
was also eagerly and cheerfully expecting him. 

Next morning the brother came to her, much 
agitated, with an open letter in his hand. " My 
brother is not coming at all," he cried ; and as she 
exclaimed in surprise, he went on : " He bids me 
break the news to you — he knows how you will feel 
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it — he has started off for the other side of the 
world." 

The shock was overwhelming, for, without 
explanation or farewell, the young man had gone off 
to a deadly climate. The night that Mrs. Three 
had spent in the country house had been his first 
night at sea, and the vision " shelf " had been 
clearly his berth. It was not till long afterwards 
that Mrs. Three learned that there had been cir- 
cumstances which had made his going away tragic 
and pitiful to the last degree, evidently fiUing him 
with a remorseful regret for those he left behind 
which had been strong enough to convey his image, 
condition, and environment to her mind. 

Many years afterwards, in connection with the 
same young friend, Mrs. Three had one of those 
most perplexing dreams which forecast a whole 
sequence of conditions not yet in existence. She 
had never seen the young man since he went 
away ; his letters had been few and brief, giving 
little indication of his present life or future plans. 

Mrs. Three was at that time living in a large 
house, her own property, which, for many reasons, 
it was then most unlikely she would ever leave. 

One April evening she went with a friend. Miss 
O., to look over a house Miss O. thought of rent- 
ing. It pleased them. It was empty, and they 
did not linger there many minutes. Miss O. 
decided to take it, but was not to enter into 
tenancy for some time. 

About a fortnight afterwards Mrs. Three 
dreamed vividly of her young friend abroad. But 
she dreamed he had returned to the old country, 
and he was with her in a strange room furnished for 
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habitation, which, she recorded in her diary next 
day, " looked hke the drawing-room in Miss O.'s 
new house." But in the dream this was apparently 
her own home. 

More than a year after, owing to many unex- 
pected changes, illness, and difficulties with 
domestic service, Mrs. Three determined to sell 
her house, and as she knew that might mean a 
sudden departure, she arranged with Miss O. that 
she should take up her abode with her temporarily. 
There were great difficulties in the arrangement, 
but it seemed the best thing to be done, and Miss 
O. kindly consented. Mrs. Three's house was sold 
with unexpected quickness, and she had not been 
under Miss O.'s roof for more than a few weeks 
when most unexpectedly the young man wrote 
from abroad that he was coming back to this 
country. And it was in the drawing-room of the 
dream that he paid her his first visit ! 

These forecasting dreams are very strange. A 
friend of mine told me that shortly after her 
mother's death she dreamed that they two were 
walking together across a bridge amid magnificent 
scenery quite new to my friend. She spoke of 
this dream to her father next day. Many years 
afterwards, through sudden changes, she went to 
a town in the South of France. The moment she 
left the railway-station and looked around the 
strange place she recognized the landscape of her 
dream, even in some of its smaller details. Even- 
tually she settled there for some years. 

Another story told me by those chiefly con- 
cerned in it is as follows : 

A brother and sister were sitting together in an 
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upper chamber adjoining that in which an aged 
grandmother was in bed and, as they believed, 
asleep. Suddenly they saw her enter their room in 
a quiet, mysterious sort of way. She turned to a 
table and fingered some Bibles and prayer-books 
lying thereon. They watched her, astonished, as she 
had not left her bed for some time, and they did 
not speak to her because they thought she must be 
sleep-walking, and alarm might be dangerous. She 
stayed only a minute or two, and as soon as she 
had gone out the sister crept after her to her 
bedroom. But she found the door shut, and the 
old lady in bed, lying quietly, sound asleep, with 
no sign of recent movement. It is many years 
since this story was told me by the young man, 
and I may have omitted or varied some details 
which I have no opportunity to revise. But it 
is substantially correct. The young people told 
their parents of the " apparition," and it was 
remarked that it probably bore a fatal significance. 
The old lady died two days afterwards. 

I recall a " dream " incident told me by those 
to whom it occurred — a Scottish minister and his 
wife. They had been in New Zealand, and just 
before they started for their return the wife 
dreamed that they were on their voyage, when 
their vessel was suddenly overshadowed and over- 
powered by some large white mass, which she 
could not define. She told her dream to her 
husband, and after she was on shipboard she 
repeated it, until the captain requested her 
husband to ask her not to do so, lest it might 
make other passengers nervous. One night they 
were all in the saloon amusing themselves, when 
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they suddenly heard much trampling and urgent 
cries on deck. The minister ran up the companion 
stairway to see what was happening. He met 
one of the officers coming down, with a face 
deathly white. " We have had the narrowest 
escape from collision," said he, " with a great 
liner coming at full speed, with all her sails set." 
The minister went on deck, and saw the danger 
veering away, a vague mass of whiteness in the 
surrounding gloom. 

It is not many years since the country was 
startled by news of Cecil Rhodes' dangerous illness. 
A friend of mine, a doctor, had cherished very 
bitter feelings against him as a politician — had 
regarded him in that light almost as a personifica- 
tion of evil, whose removal might be a national 
blessing. One evening he remarked to his house- 
hold : " Cecil Rhodes is not going to die yet ; he is 
reported as better." Next morning, as he came to 
the breakfast- table, he said, with a strangely 
changed manner : " Cecil Rhodes is dead. I was 
at his death-bed last night. He was so distressed 
at leaving all his work, and I tried to cheer him 
by saying who knew what he might be able to do 
yet ? One of his doctors, who should have been 
there, could not come, and I took his place." He 
went on to describe the room — rather bare, and 
the death-bed as more like a couch than a bed. 
I heard my friend relate this dream some hours 
before the report of Cecil Rhodes' death reached 
us. I know, too, that my friend had not been 
outside his own house between the dream and his 
narrating it. When details of the dying scene 
came, it was stated that one of the doctors who 
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should have been present was unavoidably absent. 
Also that Rhodes' last utterances were to the 
effect " that there was so little done, and so much 
to do." I have never been able to discover if the 
description of the room was correct. 

Another significant dream was dreamed by a 
lady whom we will call Mrs. Four — a very quiet, 
sensible, matter-of-fact person, who, owing to her 
husband's avocations, spent much of her life in 
Australia, whence, however, she frequently re- 
turned to the old country. On one of these 
occasions their homeward passage was taken, and 
all their luggage packed for their departure early 
next morning. She had received her usual letters 
from her family in Britain, full of good news and 
prospective welcome. But when she slept she 
dreamed that her father passed slowly by the foot 
of the bed. The old gentleman had been twice 
married, and both his wives were dead. In the 
vision the first wife walked before him, and the 
second followed after. Mrs. Four woke her hus- 
band and told him, but he did not think much of 
it, and she fell asleep again, when the dream was 
repeated. Again she roused her husband, and 
he was now interested, and made a note of the 
date and hour. They went on shipboard, made 
the voyage in perfect comfort, but when the ship 
neared the docks, there stood Mrs. Four's maiden 
sister, attired in deepest mourning. The father 
had died — allowing for difference of latitude — at 
the very time of his daughter's dream. His death 
had been very sudden, preceded only by an hour 
or two of illness. 

Yet another dream story was told me by one 
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of its principals, nearly thirty-five years ago, but 
my memory is quite clear as to the main points 
of the story. 

When my friend, whom I will call Mr. Five, told 
me the story, he was a man well over sixty, who 
had spent all his life in a Government office where 
the work demanded scrupulous exactitude. He 
was a man of singularly sweet and transparent 
character. His story was this : 

His wife had had a sister, to whom they had 
both been fondly attached, and who died in early 
womanhood. Some time afterwards a friend of 
the husband's — I think he was a lieutenant in 
the navy — undertook an expedition to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Dead Sea — an exploration some- 
what allied to Mr. Five's official work, and the 
lieutenant was weU known in his office. 

The lieutenant and his journeyings had been 
heard of several times before a certain night, when 
my friend, at that time a young man, had a dream. 
He dreamed that he walked beside an expanse 
of water, when suddenly he saw his dead sister- 
in-law walking in front of him, briskly and gaUy, 
though he did not notice how quickly till he tried 
to overtake her, and found he could not do so. 
Presently his friend, the young lieutenant, rose 
up out of the waters — but not at all as a dripping, 
disconsolate figure — and joined the young maiden 
in front, they linking their arms together. The 
dreamer now made desperate effort to overtake 
them, when at a turn in the path they wholly 
disappeared, and in his surprise, he awoke ! In 
the morning he told his wife, and, on her advice, 
made a note of the date in his pocket-book. 
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Some time passed. In those days — the middle 
of last century — communication between Great 
Britain and remote districts of Palestine was both 
difficult and slow. The dreamer and his wife had 
wellnigh forgotten the incident, when one morning, 
on entering his office, his chief said to him : 

" We have sad news of your friend. Lieutenant 

. He is drowned " (I think it was in the 

Dead Sea.) 

" Stop !" cried my friend. " I will tell you 
the date of his death ;" and, producing his note- 
book, he read out the date of the day immediately 
preceding the night of his dream. The chief, 
astonished, at once showed him the letter which 
confirmed the fact. 

I know a lady — we will call her Mrs. Six — who 
has been more than once guest in the mansion of 
a territorial magnate, who had succeeded to his 
estate only by the deaths of two brothers, both 
dying — at many years' interval — under singularly 
tragic and romantic circumstances. Both their 
histories, which Mrs. Six had heard at the time, 
had deeply interested her — the one quite as much 
as the other. On her first visit, as a perfect 
stranger, to their successor, she says she was 
always aware that he was accompanied by another 
figure, which entered and left the rooms as he did. 
She was aware that this was one of the dead 
brothers, but had no impression as to which it 
was. In speaking of the matter, she always used 
the word " aware," saying that she knows she saw 
nothing " with these eyes." At the time she 
says she wondered which of the brothers it could 
be, and asked herself why, if it were "all her 
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imagination," she was not aware of both, 
since her interest had been as much arrested by 
the one story as by the other. The impression 
was not repeated at later visits. 

I will now pass on to one or two other stories, 
not told to me by the actual actors therein, but 
received from those in intimate relation with 
them, or who had learned them from public 
report at the time. 

In one of the Indian border wars there was 
engaged an officer of high repute, the member of 
an ancient county family. One night the laird, 
its head, started from his sleep, exclaiming : 
" There's the shot that has kiUed my brother !" 
His wife told him : " It was but a dream ; he must 
have given an anxious thought to his brother 
before going to sleep." 

Next day the pair were in their garden, directing 
their gardeners, when the laird suddenly ex- 
claimed : " Do you hear the bagpipes ?" " No," 
answered the lady. " I can hear nothing. I am 
sure there is no sound." 

" Strange !" said the laird, "for I can even 
hear what is played. It is ' The Flowers o' the 
Forest are a' wede away.' " 

A few hours later came the telegram reporting 
that the brother had been shot down by some 
border warrior, and over his lonely grave the men 
of his regiment had played the pathetic air 
whose mysterious echo seemed to have reached 
the laird. 

A very picturesque dream-story was told me by a 
young Indian Mohammedan who was at that time 
studying medicine in this country. He was the 
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younger member of a large family. Their father 
had been long dead, but the widowed mother 
(though she had never seen the outside of her 
own house) remained the most important member 
of the family, whom aU her grown-up children con- 
sulted on all matters connected with the manage- 
ment of the family estate. Two of the elder sons 
had left home to fill important educational and 
legal posts. Suddenly the mother was taken 
seriously ill. The absent members of the family 
were at once recollected. It was decided to send 
for one of them, as he was near enough to come 
quickly ; but as the other was about two days' 
journey off, and as death was imminent, it was 
resolved not to send him any distressing news till 
it could be definite. To the surprise of the house- 
hold, this brother presently appeared at the gate, 
announcing : " I fear something is wrong with my 
m^other, for the night before last I dreamed of 
my father, and he was measuring off a new grave 
in our burying-place." I think it was added that 
the mother had not even been ill at that time. 
In the result, while the brother who had received 
the mysterious message was in good time, he who 
had been summoned by telegram arrived too late ! 

Another story, of quite different nature, is 
peculiar in this — that its whole significance lies in 
its two parts coming together only through both 
happening to reach the ears of a person wholly 
unconcerned in the matter. 

Many years ago there was a young minister in 
trouble with his sect concerning " heresy," which 
in his case at that time meant nothing more than 
unwillingness to teach the doctrine of eternal 
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punishment in the fashion in which it was then 
inculcated. We will identify him by the name 
Mr. Seven. 

He was an old friend of a family in London, 
whom we will know as the Eights, and at this 
time became a frequent guest in their house. On 
one occasion he met there a young married lady, 
Mrs. Nine, a woman of great beauty, and with 
every manner of one used to " good society." All 
he remembered about her afterwards was that he 
was told by one of the Eights that she was a 
member of the household of distinguished literary 
people, whose very name he forgot ! 

Old Mr. Eight was much interested in spiritual- 
istic phenomena, and was given to impose 
experiments with planchette on any of his guests 
who would yield to his wish. He suggested an 
experiment to Mrs. Nine and Mr. Seven, and they 
both put their hands on the little instrument, and 
presently there came some sort of indefinite 
message, of which none of the party (all the 
Eights were present) seemed to retain any remem- 
brance. There was nothing more, and after some 
desultory conversation the visitor went away, and 
Mr. Seven and Mrs. Nine never met again. 

Mr. Seven presently went off to some temporary 
charge in a remote fishing town. He kept up 
some correspondence with the Eights, and eventu- 
ally wrote to them, asking if all was well with 
Mrs. Nine. They answered in the affirmative, and 
he then wrote them the narrative of a singular 
experience. On a certain evening (we will say 
the third Saturday in the month of November) 
he had returned weary from a round of pastoral 
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visits, and was very glad to sit down beside the 
fire at his comfortable tea-table in his lamp-lit, 
curtained room. His landlady brought in the 
meal, and left him alone. Presently he " became 
conscious " of the presence of Mrs. Nine, who 
stood at the other side of his table, and " con- 
veyed to his mind " that she was terribly miser- 
able, and was passing through some great crisis. 
He told me afterwards that he could not say he 
" saw " her, and he was sure he heard no sound. 
It was only a strong " interior " impression. 
Thereupoh the Eights did what Mr. Seven had 
not asked them to do : they told the story to 
Mrs. Nine, and made direct inquiry if it had any 
basis. She laughed it to scorn, declaring that she 
knew of nothing whatever to account for it. Of 
this they informed Mr. Seven, who was vexed at 
their investigation, and altogether bewildered and 
" put about," feeling that he had been the befooled 
victim of misleading hallucination. 

Presently Mrs. Nine, who had never called on 
me before, though I saw her constantly at 
friends' houses, paid a visit to my house. I was 
out, but she left a message entreating me to 
return her visit, and spend a long afternoon 
at her home. I accepted the invitation a few days 
afterwards. I found her alone. After some casual 
talk, she alluded to the Eights' story, and laughed 
over it. But by-and-by she changed her tone. 
She said she wished to tell me something, though 
she had been determined not to gratify "the 
Eights' curiosity." Thereupon she revealed a 
dreadful story, of which I need only say that she 
declared that throughout that month of November 

26 
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she had been under severe physical and moral 
strain, exposed to a deadly temptation, which 
culminated on (we will say) a certain Saturday 
night. But though circumstances helped her 
memory as to the day of the week, her mental 
and emotional bewilderment had been so extreme 
that she could not recall the date, only she was 
sure it was not at the beginning nor at the end of 
the month. She had not yielded in the evU hour, 
though from her own account this seemed mainly 
from weakness and irresolution. She declared 
that from beginning to end of the trouble she had 
never given one thought to Mr. Seven, whose very 
personality she did not find it easy to recall ! 

' An Aberdeenshire medical man, working for 
some time among the remotest of the Shetland 
Islands, told me the following curious incident : 
Summoned one night to visit a patient on another 
island, he was rowed over by two boatmen. When 
they were well out on the water, they heard what 
they thought to be the oft-repeated and pitiful 
cry of a lamb. It seemed to come from a strip 
of sand at the foot of a cliff. As this was in- 
accessible from land in any other way, the doctor 
thought the lamb must have fallen over, and, if 
not already injured, would certainly starve to 
death. Therefore he exhorted his boatmen, on 
their return journey (he himself having to stay 
away all night), to put into that shore, and either 
take away the animal or end its sufferings. When 
he came'back during the next day, the men, awed, 
told him that they had carried out his wish. But 
there was no lamb there. There was the body of 
a drowned seaman. 
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" Second sight " lingered in Shetland till very 
recently. There were two people who had the 
" gift," and the man, at least, very much disliked 
to exercise it. Once he was induced to do so by 
an aged Shetland lady who had been very kind 
to him. The occasion was the loss — the absolute 
disappearance — of a Shetland boat, with all her 
crew. It appears that when " Jamie" was, most 
reluctantly, thrown into " the trance," he straight- 
way described a spot among the rocks of a certain 
island, adding the strange detail that " Jenny [the 
other seer] was sitting there." I am told that 
it afterwards transpired that at that very time 
" Jenny " was also making a clairvoyant investiga- 
tion, and had described the same scene. In 
modern psychic phrase, it was her " astral body " 
which the other seer had beheld. A few planks, 
believed to have belonged to the lost vessel, were 
afterwards found at the place indicated. 

Here I may permit myself to make one or two 
comments. Many of the preceding incidents may 
be easily explained by some as " mere coinci- 
dences." It may be replied that many " coinci- 
dences" occurring in particular directions may 
well point to an underlying law. Then it is often 
said that unless the forecast or the coincidence 
" came out right " we should hear nothing of it — 
that we know of all the " hits," but not of the 
" misses." To this one may rejoin that we do 
not know all of the " hits." We have seen in the 
story of Mr. Seven and Mrs. Nine how untruthful- 
ness may intervene. And, again, I have known 
many stories which would have been excellent 
" hits " had they been laid before proper witnesses 

26—2 
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before the event, or had there been any written 
record as to dates, etc. I have not told any 
incidents which I found vitiated in this way, for 
their sole value coxild be but as straws showing 
the way of the wind. 

Again, if a dream - warning is heeded, it can 
never be verified beyond a certain point — as, for 
instance, an old friend of ours. Miss Ten, was a 
devoted worker among the poor in Edinburgh, 
daring the worst slums in the course of her labours. 
One night her brother-in-law, a minister working 
in a district quite apart from hers, dreamed of 
seeing her going her rounds. He saw her pass 
from house to house, till she entered one with a 
peculiar archway cutting across its entry. She 
went upstairs, and on the top fiat met a hideous 
hunchback, who killed her with one blow. Next 
day he told his wife, but they did not think much 
about it till the dream was repeated next night. 
Then he called on his sister-in-law, and asked her 

whether she was working in Close. She told 

him yes, but she had not been working there very 
long. " Did she know a house with a curious 
arch in its entry ?" Yes, she had been in it ; it 
had a bad reputation, but she had seen most of. 
its tenants, and found them disposed to be friendly. 
She wondered where her relative's questions were 
leading. " What tenant had she not seen ?" 
" A deformed man who lived on the top fiat, and 
who was said to be ' very queer.' " The minister 
persuaded her to leave off visiting that house, and 
secured an arrangement by which a man-worker 
took her place. 

I have always felt much sympathy with Mr. 
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Seven's painful perplexity, owing to a very slight 
experience of my own. In the seventies " thought- 
reading " first came into notice. On one occasion 
an acquaintance asked me if I could say w^at 
was in her mind — there was something very 
definite. We had no " contact," but were seated 
in a room among other people . I looked at her for a 
moment, and indicated in a whisper what I felt sure 
her " thought " was. She laughed derisively, and 
told me I was absolutely and completely mistaken. 
I never forgot my feeling of dismay, of being 
somehow " put wrong." It followed me for 
weeks. It was more than a year afterwards when 
she told me I had been quite right, but that at the 
time she was " not inclined to own it." 

I could give more of these stories, and some of 
those I withhold are of touching and poetic beauty, 
but they lie too near the sacred secrets of loving 
hearts to be laid open, even under the thickest and 
most guarded of disguises. 

I will now pass on to mysteries of a more 
public nature. 

When I was in Athens some years ago, a resident 
there told me that there had lately been a bad 
accident to a coach on the road to Phalerum Bay, 
a popular Athenian drive. On its outward way 
the horses had, at a certain point, shown them- 
selves very restless and unmanageable. There 
was nothing to cause them to take fright — the 
road was straight and bare, and absolutely solitary. 
The driver succeeded in controlling them. On the 
return journey he was not so fortunate. He saw 
a peasant woman in full local costume at the road- 
side, and at that instant the horses became abso- 
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lutely Avild, and overturned the coach. Nearly 
everybody was more or less hurt. A lady who 
had been seated on the box exclaimed : " Where is 
that country-woman, that we may send her for- 
ward to get help ?" No peasant woman was to be 
seen. Yet the passengers had seen one so near at 
hand that it seemed she might be herself involved 
in the debris. But she was never seen again, 
though there was no hiding-place into which she 
could have disappeared. The Greek populace 
whispered the superstition that it was " a nereid " 
who had frightened the horses. 

When, in the early sixties, I first visited the 
Highland burgh of Tain, witches were stiU 
to be found there, mostly women, occasionally 
men, living alone in remote huts. Wonderful 
stories were told of the cures they effected, even 
by what in the cant of to-day would be called 
" absent treatment," and that not only in the 
case of humans, but also of animals, whose 
" faith " could scarcely be a part of the remedial 
measures. 

My friends told me that at one part of the road 
as it approached the ancient " royal burgh " 
riding and driving accidents were of very frequent 
occurrence — ^indeed, that it might almost be said 
that these happened nowhere else. There was 
nothing visible to account for this, but one of the 
two most famous Tain witches declared that when 
she passed the spot she always saw the figure of 
"a man in a bluidy sark " (shirt). Strangely 
enough, when some digging was done in the course 
of renewing the dyke, the labourers came on the 
skeleton of a man, the skull clove in ! The witch's 
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fame rose high among the uneducated people. 
But my friends felt that this strange verification 
was rather discredited by the fantasticalness of 
other of the same woman's revelations — as, for 
example, when she declared that, coming from 
market in the company of the rival witch, this 
companion had suddenly dropped down " and run 
away in a hundred rabbits " ! 

Yet some of us may think that this might be but 
a simple form of that allegorical speech by which 
seers strive to convey their deeper meanings. Is 
not Professor Miinsterberg of Harvard, in his 
work on " Psychology and Crime," driven to 
express himself in the phrase " the normal person- 
ality went to pieces " ? In one household that I wot 
of the phrase " dropped down and ran away in a 
hundred rabbits " has become a phrase in use 
when anybody's arguments suddenly fail and 
scatter themselves in weak and angry protests. 

To-day the names of certain great scientists 
give prestige to the investigation of what 
is called " occult phenomena." But less than 
forty years ago so-called " investigators " were 
mostly divided into fanatical and unphilosophic 
devotees or bitter sceptics. Therefore any 
sensible people who felt interested and inquiring 
were inclined to keep their researches as far as 
possible to themselves. I was first drawn into 
such investigation through Mr. and Mrs. S. C. 
Hall, who were both convinced believers, though 
he was by far the more enthusiastic, while she 
was so alive to the difficulties and even dangers 
of such investigation that she would not allow me 
to be present at any seance until I had written 
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my first book, and so earned a right, as she put 
it, " to know what was going on in the world." 
Even then she probed deeply into my faiths and 
feelings, and it was not till she satisfied herself 
that these were of a kind not likely to be shaken 
or unduly excited that she gave me an invitation 
to be present at a gathering in her own house, 
presided over by the famous Daniel D. Home. 
The rest of the circle consisted of the Halls them- 
selves ; two young men of the highest rank, one 
since well known as a scientist and the other as a 
traveller ; an elderly barrister from the Temple ; 
another elderly man, a lecturer on social subjects ; 
and a youth nearly related to the greatest British 
author then living. 

I need not detail what happened. It was all 
novel then. It is quite common and familiar now. 
But as some misconceptions seem stUl to prevail 
among many, I should like to say that all the 
articles of furniture which became involved were 
the familiar objects of the HaUs' own drawing- 
room, where we sat. Also that the room was 
specially well-lighted, by an arrangement of wall 
illumination which did not leave a shadow lurking 
in any corner. Further, the famous author's 
relation sat on the floor during the greater part 
of the seances to bear witness that Mr. Home's feet 
did not come into play. 

I remember Mrs. S. C. Hall saying to me, even 
after all her previous precautions, " that she hoped 
I would not be frightened," whereupon Mr. Hall 
asserted : " Pussy [their pet name for me] would 
not be frightened if she saw the Mischief himself." 
I must say that on this occasion, as on every other 
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when I was present at seances — as I was 
several times during a few following years — I was 
always conscious of a curious sort of calm; 1 
should have been astonished at nothing. I was 
not so much fearless as oddly indifferent and 
" detached." It was this that started me on the 
theory that some at least of the so-called 
" phenomena " were, after all, not " objective," 
but were rather produced on the minds of the 
sitters by some influence emanating, whether con- 
sciously or not, from the medium. I cilways 
refused to say what I had " seen " at a stance ; I 
said only what I "thought I had seen," adding, 
however, that it had seemed at the time as real as 
did the presence of those who were questioning 
me on the subject. 

I was confirmed in this by an incident which 
the Halls told me happened at a stance at which 
I was not present. A " form " appeared, looking, 
they said, like a " sketch " on the atmosphere, but 
while those at the side saw a profile, those in front 
beheld a full face. It stayed long enough for 
Mr. Hall and a scientific man who was present to 
discuss its nationality, etc. There were ten or 
eleven people present, and they could all see it 
save one lady, a fanatical believer ready to accept 
everything without question. Yet she could not 
see this form, visible to all the others, some of 
them sceptical. 

Mr. Hall told me that in some of his earlier 
" sittings " with powerful " media " he had noticed 
that nothing whatever occurred while a certain 
young friend was in the room. She was a mere 
girl, fair and gentle. On one occasion of con- 
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spicuous failure it struck him that she must be 
the cause, and he asked her to go to his study 
and obUge him by doing some writing for him. 
Directly she was gone the " phenomena " began, 
and when questions were asked as to what had 
been the obstacle, the girl's name was at once 
spelled out, but no explanation was given. Mr. 
Hall said he could never understand it, and he never 
did, for not tiU after his death did the lady herself 
say to me, without any leading question on my 
part : " Nothing ever happened when I was there ; 
I did not want to see anything, and I willed with 
all my might and main that nothing should come." 
Everybody knows about the famous Home trial, 
which for the time covered so-called spiritualism 
with obloquy, about as logically as if Christianity 
were condemned because some of its ecclesiastics 
had been found guilty of simony. Mr. Home had 
been consulted as a medium by a wealthy old 
widow, who through him received messages of a 
mundane nature reputed to be from her dead 
spouse — altogether the " under-side " of the whole 
matter. Presently the dead man was supposed to 
bid her to adopt Daniel Home, and to secure him 
from any future caprice of hers by a deed of gift of 
;f70,ooo — only a part of her fortune. Daniel Home 
certainly did not at once rise to this offer. It is 
but fair to say this, for I happened to be at the 
Halls' house on the very day when the matter was 
in the balance. Daniel Home was running in and 
out, consulting my two old friends. Mr. Hall was 
much excited, gleeful, and desirous that the old 
lady's offer should be accepted. He said — what 
was quite true — that her wealth was immense, 
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that she had no near relatives, and none friendly 
or helpful, and that she could not expect Daniel 
Home, a middle-aged stranger, to devote his life 
to her old age without some security against 
change or disputes over her will after her death. 
Mrs. Hall, who was usually inclined to agree with 
her husband, strongly took the opposite view. 
If " Daniel " would listen to her, she said he would 
have nothing to do with the affair. She asked me 
what I thought. I said I wholly agreed with her. 
Mr. Hall admitted that " Daniel " was very 
doubtful of acceptance, and inclined to agree with 
us. But in the end he took the fortune, and the 
result was misery, caprice, the interference of the 
distant relatives, and a trial which covered Home 
and his " spiritualism " with disgrace. 

It must be said that if the mere money had 
been all Home's thought, he could have saved 
it by going abroad and taking it with him, as 
I understand there are countries where no 
civil action could have followed him. After the 
trial, when, according to the verdict, he had sur- 
rendered all, he looked much happier, and quite 
different from the miserable creature he had 
seemed during the few months while he was " a 
rich man." He was a strange being, accom- 
plished, a good reciter, and with other talents. 
He had two wives in succession, both well-born 
Russians, but neither, so I understand, bringing 
him any appreciable fortune. The Halls declared 
that he did not deteriorate under his " medium- 
ship," as many media seem to do. But he had 
no settled pursuit in life, and it was understood 
that any regular employment would have inter- 
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fered with his " gift " — a theory which, to my mind, 
carried condemnation with it. 

It has often struck me that the temperament and 
history of ordinary " media " are not unhke those of 
what we call "genius" when not in its highest 
developments. There is the same bewildering in- 
consistency between the "inspiration" and the 
character of the individual through whom it 
comes, and instead of the higher gradually raising 
the lower, as it should do, and can, there is 
generally the same downward tendency to the 
animal nature, the same facile submission to any 
dominant influence. Finally, long before old age 
comes to the minor " genius," inspiration fails, the 
"poem" is palpably "pumped up," the whole 
tone is lowered. This answers to that failure of 
the mediumistic " power " whereupon fraud is 
attempted and detected, and another miserable 
story is added to the many that have gone before ! 

I have had one or two quaint experiences in 
so-called " clairvoyance." My husband had a 
client whose wife claimed this gift. She did not 
exercise it as a public medium, but was willing to 
be consulted privately, and, according to her 
husband, detectives often sought her help, her 
one proviso before giving it being that she should 
never be asked to " see " anything which should 
unwittingly put her in contact with a dead body, 
she having, in trance, once come in connection with 
a drowned child, and had in consequence suffered 
severely in health. Her husband, an artisan of 
high class, was anxious that my husband should 
see something of her gift. That evening my hus- 
band and I discussed it with some friends who 
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were supping with us, and who urged the experi- 
ment. Both my husband and myself were averse 
to any investigation which should bring us into 
pretended knowledge of the future, or of anything 
concerning the absent, etc. But I had lately lost 
a- silk dress which had vanished mysteriously 
from my wardrobe, and I said I should be quite 
willing that the clairvoyante be asked what had 
become of it. 

Our servant was bringing in the dishes while 
we talked. Next morning, immediately after 
breakfast, she made some false pretext for going 
out, and never came back again, but sent a mes- 
senger to fetch away her boxes. 

It was evident that she, at least, was a believer 
in clairvoyance ! 

The question about the silk dress never got 
asked. But some months afterwards I lost a 
Russian sable collarette. I still had the apper- 
taining muff. I had been to church on the 
previous Sunday morning, and believed I had 
worn my collarette there, but fancied I was wearing 
it when I returned home, and the person who had 
accompanied me thought likewise. Everybody 
knows how hard it is to have distinct memory of 
things or doings which fall within a mechanical 
routine. Still, it had been such a stormy Sunday 
that it seemed natural to believe I should have 
missed the warmth of my wrap if I had not worn 
it during my homeward way. Consequently, I 
made no inquiry at the church till we had ran- 
sacked every likely and unlikely drawer and 
cupboard in our own house. When we did send 
to the church, we got no satisfaction. No such 
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article had been found, and if it had been left there 
we were told that it would certainly have been 
seen, for all such things were at once brought by 
the pew-openers to the vestry-keeper, and till 
they were claimed were kept by her in a certain 
cupboard which was opened to disclose to us its 
utter emptiness. She made special inquiry of the 
pew-opener of the aisle where I had sat, and she, 
too, knew nothing of the collarette. 

It was then that my husband laughingly sug- 
gested that this time we should really try the 
clairvoyante. He arranged the interview with 
his client, telling him it was only a matter of lost 
property. The husband made but one suggestion, 
that if we had anything associated with the 
missing article (whatever that might be), it would 
be helpful if my husband brought it into the 
clairvoyante' s presence, though keeping it in- 
visible. 

We took this hint by locking my mufE into a 
brief-bag, which my husband was determined 
should not leave his own hands. He went alone, 
and was not long on his errand. 

He came back, shaking his head and saying 
things were not very satisfactory. " Just as I 
expected," I put in. Then he narrated that the 
clairvoyante went into her trance (I think her 
husband threw her into it). She at once an- 
nounced that there was a sable muff in the closed 
bag, and that the missing article was its fellow 
collarette. She declared it had not been stolen 
(as we had been latterly inclined to suspect) . It 
had simply fallen out of my possession. She said 
she could see it on the floor of a cupboard in a 
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very old place which she could not define more 
clearly. (We were then living in a Bishopsgate 
square, within five minutes' walk of the Bank.) 
She added — and this seemed to us both ineffably 
ridiculous — that I should certainly regain my 
collarette, as the line of association between it and 
my muff had not been severed ! 

This made me absolutely incredulous of the 
whole thing. But her description of the cupboard 
sent us searching again through ours, and again 
fruitlessly. My husband was rather more impressed 
with his interview than I was by his report, for 
he had seen the woman, and knew how carefully 
he, a lawyer, had conducted the inquiry. But 
as day after day passed by and the collarette never 
appeared, he became as sceptical as myself. 

At last, weeks afterwards, I was summoned 
downstairs to see " a person." And there stood 
the vestry-keeper with my collarette ! It had 
been brought to her only that morning, not by 
any pew-opener, but by a woman who had been 
helping to clean the church on the Monday after 
I had been there. The pew-opener had not been to 
the fore at the moment, and the cleaner threw the 
article into the cupboard where she kept her brooms 
and pails, intending at first opportunity to hand 
it to the proper person, and then forgot all about 
it, and had never noticed it again till that very 
morning. 

So the comical "line of association" between 
my muff and my collarette had held, and one 
must suppose it still holds, as they repose together 
in honoured old age in my wardrobe to-day. 

On another occasion my husband planned what 
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he thought a very severe test for another clair- 
voyante. Without saying a word to anybody, he, 
on the day before my birthday, went out and 
bought a Httle signet-ring to be gifted to me, and 
then went on to the " seer " without any fore- 
warning. He asked her, she being in trance or 
seeming trance : " Do you know anything about 
to-morrow in my house ?" 

" Yes," she said, " it is your wife's birthday, and 
in your waistcoat-pocket you have a Uttle ring 
with one stone, which you mean to give her." 

Telepathy had not been seriously worked at in 
those days. 

I had another experience of clairvoyance com- 
paratively recently. I was visiting in a great city 
where I was then almost a stranger. My hostess 
had somehow got interested in this subject, 
and was very anxious to see a professional clair- 
voyante of whom she had heard many wonders. 
I did my utmost to dissuade her, feeling that 
her interest was not scientific, but rather in- 
quisitive and personal. She insisted that I 
should accompany her, and it is not always easy 
to be ungraciously firm with a very kind hostess. 
However, I told her that if I went I should take 
stringent precautions against any private pro- 
phecies or revelations, so far as I was concerned, 
and should confine myself to search for some 
elucidation of the subject of a letter I had lately 
received from a person whom I had never seen, 
and concerning facts in which I had no personal 
interest. 

The clairvoyante, a lady-like woman, would see 
us only one by one, which my friend had not 
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reckoned on. She went first, and did not stay 
very long. I heard afterwards that all she got 
was correct information as to the number of her 
family, their present whereabouts and future 
prospects, coupled with sundry forecasts from 
which even the most foreboding mind would be 
happier and better to escape. 

When I was left alone with the clairvoyante I 
fully explained my position, telHiig her she must 
not go on personal ground at all, but that I wished 
to test her powers as to matters connected with a 
letter which I should put into her hands, after 
carefully folding it so that she could not see either 
the name or address of the writer, or any word 
bearing the least significance. The clairvoyante 
said she had never done such a thing before, but 
she should really like to try. 

I may say that the letter was written to me by 
the mother of a man convicted, it was believed 
unjustly, of a series of most mysterious and 
motiveless crimes, and at that time serving in a 
convict prison. 

The clairvoyante did not go into trance. She 
had scarcely touched the letter when she cried : 
" Oh, but the writer of this is a very good woman, 
simple-hearted and kind. She is not writing about 
herself. No ; she is writing for somebody who is 
as unable as the dead to get a hearing." All this 
she said without one prompting question — a thing 
I was watching for and against. 

Then she bega,n to hesitate. The person whom 
the letter concerned was " shut up," but she could 
not tell where. For a long time she was not sure 
whether " it " was a man or a woman, but finally 

27 
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decided on the former. He was falsely accused ; 
there were great mysteries ; a man and a woman 
had been concerned in injuring him ; she thought 
the woman was dead. (All this accorded with the 
knowledge and belief of the writer of the letter 
and -of myself, and I naturally decided, "This is 
wonderful telepathy.") " The said innocence," she 
went on, " would be made manifest, but not at once, 
and not quite satisfactorily." (This, so far, has 
" come true," as children say.) Then she came 
to a sudden pause, and gave a cry of horror. I 
urged her to tell me whatever she " saw " or 
" felt," as the matter was wholly outside my 
personal feelings. Thereupon she attributed to 
this series of strange crimes a most terrible and 
loathsome motive which had never entered into 
my mind, nor, as far as my cautious inquiries have 
since gone, into the mind of any other person 
connected with either the accusation or the 
defence. She then said that the prisoner was 
naturally feeling very gloomy and despairing, and 
was only comforted and -upheld by enjoying the 
beauty of the flowers in the garden. Now, it so 
happened that the one or two prisons that I know 
about have no gardens, nor anything beyond most 
dreary " exercising yards." I told her that here I 
thought she was distinctly wrong. I expected her to 
waive the matter and " adapt " it, but she persisted 
in it, reiterating it again and again. (Therefore, 
whatever this was, it was not telepathy.) Further, 
she. added: "There is some connection between 
these people and a certain foreign country," a con- 
nection long back (which she named). She was 
right. The convict's father was a native of that 
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country^ which he had left in his youth. At 
parting I said to her : " You have been fairly 
right according to my present knowledge. Your 
forecast remains to be proved. But I feel quite 
sure you are wrong about the enjoyment of the 
flowers." 

What was my astonishment when I presently 
left the city I was visiting and returned to my 
own home, to receive there another letter from the 
convict's mother, in which she said she had just 
heard from her son, and he wrote that he thought 
he should be in despair but for the cheer he 
received from the beautiful spring blossoming in 
the prison garden ! 

I must relate one very peculiar seance story 
which was told to me by its heroine, the wife of 
a Well-known Nonconformist minister long since 
dead. I will call the lady " Eleanor." 

In her girlhood's days a young man, Mr. C , 

a constant visitor at her home, showed her marked 
attention, thereby exciting the merry comments 
of her brothers. But in the end he went to India 
without " speaking," and nothing more was heard 
of him, though I think there came a rumour of 
his marriage. Years passed by. Eleanor married 
the Nonconformist divine. Then " spiritualism " 
came under consideration, and a family party sat 
down round a little table expectant of " taps." 
One or two insignificant messages were received, 
and then suddenly the name of the old lover, 
followed by the words : " I ought to have married 
Eleanor." The natural inference was that he was 
dead, and the " sitting " broke up in some 
agitation. 

27 — 2 
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Months afterwards Eleanor came in contact with 
a lady newly arrived from India, and little dreaming 
of any success in the inquiry, asked if she had ever 

met a Mr. C . " Oh yes," said the other ; ' he 

lived at our station. Such a delightful man, but 
always so sad, and we were so sorry for him, for 
his wife was a terrible woman. ' ' ' ' But he is dead," 
said Eleanor. "No," answered the other; "he 
was alive and well when I left India six weeks ago." 

Another curious story was told me by a minister 
of a " heretical " body, and himself one of the 
" hardest " men I ever met. He tried an " ex- 
periment " (I think with planchette), expecting 
nothing whatever. Almost at once came a 
woman's name quite unknown to him (let us call 
it Hannah Bewlay). This was rapidly followed 
by furious objurgations against an uncle of the 
minister's, of whom " Hannah " spoke as having 
in his youth done her the deadliest of wrongs. 
The minister was astounded and incredulous. He 
knew of his uncle only as a grave and austere 
senior of the highest repute, living in a remote 
provincial town. He had never had much corre- 
spondence with the old gentleman, but he ventured 
to write to him, saying simply " that, in conse- 
quence of certain inquiries, he wished to ask if his 
uncle had ever known one ' Hannah Bewlay.' " 
He fully expected a denial of all knowledge of 
such a person. Instead, by return of post, came 
a brief, indignant note asking why he was turning 
up old stories, and meddling with other people's 
business with which he had no concern. 

I think I cannot do better than close this 
strange chapter by narrating an incident which 
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has happened within a few months of my writing 
this. The circumstances are of so simple and un- 
emotional a nature that it is easy to admit that this 
experience was my own. 

On Monday, May 17, I was busily engaged in 
writing a particularly difficult paper, dealing with 
badly-set-forth details of scientific fact. It had 
much occupied my mind for a day or two earlier, 
because it lay apart from my usual style of work, 
and, being a labour of love, I was very much 
afraid I should not do it justice. However, I had 
apphed myself to it, taking such precautions 
against interruption as in all my life I had never 
once before done. 

After about two hours' hard work, I felt suddenly 
strongly inclined to leave off and have a rest by 
reading my " day-books." They lie on a book- 
shelf in my study. I do not refer to them regu- 
larly, and, having been away from home, I had 
not even looked into them for about six weeks. 

They are three in number : 

1. " The Mary Lyon Year-book," a very simple 
little American manual of old-fashioned sort. 

2. " A Book of Thoughts," compiled by Mary 
B. Curry. On its margins I have been in the habit 
of noting down dates of special joy or sorrow. 

3. " Being and Doing," an eclectic compilation 
made for the use of a guUd. 

On turning up May 17 in the second of these 
books, I was suddenly reminded by figures on 
the margin that the date was a double anniversary 
of two shocks and sorrows associated with the 
same person, but separated from each other by 
several years. 
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In the first instance the event was one which 
might have been a source of satisfaction and joy 
to everybody concerned, but, owing to a foohshly 
misplaced " secrecy " of thoughtlessly selfish 
origin, it had instead given much pain to many. 
I had borne my own share of this pain very un- 
wisely. Instead of considering circumstances 
tending to explain and excuse (though they could 
not justify) the blunder made, I had given free 
vent to my indignation — that " wrath of man 
which worketh not the righteousness of God," and 
which, however well founded it may be, never does 
anybody any good. 

I had repented myself quickly, had avowed my 
repentance, and all wounds received and given 
seemed thoroughly healed. Then, oddly enough, 
years after, on the same date, a new wound of 
the same type had been given me by the same 
hands and under circumstances seemingly even 
more thoughtless and selfish. In place of " secrecy " 
there had been a lie— one of that type, with its 
subtle transpositions of fact, which Tennyson so 
well describes when he says : 

" That a lie which is half a truth is ever the blackest of lies." 

This time I had not felt wrath nor wrong, but 
only unutterable sorrow that some do not seem 
able to value friends who, amid many vicissitudes 
of time and change, had been at least as delighted 
to praise as unsparing in blame, and who had 
never withheld the hand of active helpfulness. 
I had thought sometimes that perhaps I had taken 
this last wound with but too little outcry, had 
been weak rather than meek, had perhaps lost 
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spirit rather than gained " grace." Or else that 
nerves had merely grown quieter as the strain of 
strenuous living had been relaxed. Year after 
year I had remembered this sad date, trying to 
send kindly thoughts of peace to those who, I 
fancy, must sometimes remember us, and whom 
I should like to spare from undue suffering if the 
day should come when they shall " know what they 
did." But this last May 17 all pain had so died 
down, and I had been so preoccupied, that I had 
actually forgotten the date till my. marginal note 
recalled it. I was glad to be reminded. 

Then I turned to my " Being and Doing." For 
the sake of the significance of my little narrative, 
it is necessary that I should transcribe what I 
read there. The quotation is from St. Francis 
de Sales : 

" We ought to cherish the small virtues which grow at the 
foot of the Cross, for they are watered with the blood of the 
Son of God. These virtues are bumiUty, patience, sweet- 
temper, kindness, helpfulness to our neighbours, graciousness, 
good-will, heartiness, sympathy, readiness to forgive, sim- 
plicity, truthfulness, and others like them. These virtues are 
like the violets which love the coolness of the shade, which 
are fed with dew, and which, though they have no brilliancy, 
cease not to shed fragrance around. There are great virtues 
on the top of the Cross which have great splendour, especially 
when they are accompanied with love : such are wisdom, 
justice, zeal, liberality, and such Hke : and everyone wishes 
to have these virtues, because they are the most esteemed, 
and make us the most thought of. But we should not judge of 
the greatness or littleness of a virtue by that which it appears 
to the outward eye, for a virtue that is very small in appear- 
ance may be practised with great love to God, while one that 
is more shining may go along with very Uttle love. Yet this 
is the measure of their true value before God. I put more 
value on prayer, which is the torch of all the virtues : on 
devotion, which consecrates all our actions to the service 
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of God : on humility, which makes us have a low esteem of 
ourselves and of our actions : on sweet-temper, which makes 
us kind to all the world : on patience, which makes us bear all 
things — than on heroism, magnanimity, liberality, virtues 
which do not cover so much ground, and are more seldom in 
use. And these more splendid virtues are a little dangerous, 
because their brilliancy gives more occasion for vain glory, 
which is the true poison of all the virtues." 

I closed the book, leaned back in my chair, and 
reflected. I had in my hand a little ivory wand 
with which I am accustomed to steady the paper 
on which I write. I drew this about dreamily on 
the cover of my book. Presently I found that 
letters and words were being formed. I gave 
them my close attention, as, of course, the ivory 
wand left no trace as a pen or pencil would. I 
could make out the words : 

" Go into the other room." 

I instantly thought of my bedroom, which is 
next my study, but the words which proceeded 
showed I was wrong. 

" Go to the bookcase with back to garden." 

This at once indicated the dining - room, 
which is downstairs, and contains three book- 
cases. 

" Go to third shelf. Take book nearest fire- 
place." 

So far my mind had only followed the writing. 
At this point it ran before it, for I received a 
" mental impression " of the next words before 
the wand formed them. 

" Look at page one hundred and thirty." 

Nothing more came. Again I leaned back and 
tried to recall what books were in that book- 
case at end " nearest fireplace." I could only 
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remember that Luther's " Table Talk " had once 
been in that compartment, and a volume of essays 
by Norris, author of " The Octopus," etc. I could 
not in the least realize " the third shelf." 

I almost feared to investigate the matter lest 
I should be shcirply pulled up by some mocking 
incongruity. Then I thought this was cowardly, 
and went downstairs. 

In " the bookcase with back to garden " I 
found the fireplace end of the third row occupied 
by Channing's works in four volumes. I took 
out that nearest the fireplace, and turned up 
page 130. 

This is what I read : 

" I fear that the importance of strength in the Christian 
character has been in some degree obscured by the habit of 
caUing certain Christian graces of singular worth by the 
name of passive virtues. This name has been given to 
humility, patience, resignation : and I fear that the phrase 
has led some to regard these noble qualities as allied to in- 
action, as wanting energy and determination. Now the truth 
is, that the mind never puts forth greater power over itself 
than when, in great trials, it yields up calmly its desires, 
affections, interests to God. There are seasons when to be 
still demands immeasurably more power than to act. Com- 
posure is often the highest result of power. Think you it 
demands no power to calm the stormy elements of passion, 
to moderate the vehemence of desire, to throw off the load 
of dejection, to suppress every repining thought, when the 
dearest hopes are withered, and to turn the wounded spirit 
from dangerous reveries and wasting grief, to the quiet dis- 
charge of ordinary duties ? Is there no power put forth, 
when a man, stripped of his property, of the fruits of a life's 
labour, quells discontent and gloomy forebodings, and serenely 
and patiently returns to the tasks which Providence assigns ? 
I doubt not that the all-seeing eye of God sometimes discerns 
the sublimest human energy under a form and countenance, 
which by their composure and tranquiUity indicate to the 
human spectator only the passive virtues." 
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The passage occurs in Channing's discourse on 
" Self-Denial." Its strict relevance to what one 
may call the matter in hand is most striking, 
especially its reassurance as to my own self- 
questionings. The Unitarian minister expands 
the thesis of the great Catholic saint. 

I carefully examined the volume, one of a set 
published nearly seventy years back, bound in 
dark cloth on which the gilt-lettering has faded. 
I found I was reading from Vol. IV., the set, 
probably during house-cleaning, having got trans- 
posed, going from left to right instead of from 
right to left, and Vol. IV. standing, therefore, 
where Vol. I. should have been. Yet this had 
not interfered with the precision of the directions. 
I may add that I had not looked into Channing 
for many years — I should say for nearly thirty — 
indeed, that I had never studied him in this 
edition, having in my younger days known some- 
thing of his work in a tiny volume which com- 
prised only his great essays on War, Slavery, etc. 
I had been quite unaware of the transposition of 
the volumes, or it would have been at once altered, 
for it is a point on which I am very particular. 

I offer no comment, nor do I imagine I can make 
the matter so arresting to others as it was to myself. 

All explanation of the mysterious borderland is 
in its rudimentary stage ; yet whatever may be 
true in it has been always at work in the world, 
even as was electricity in the days when its very 
name was not known, or when, later — ^within the 
memory of people not long dead — it seemed little 
more than a toy wherewith to enliven dull lectures. 

" Experiments " of this nature often differ 
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greatly in character from those that one hears most 
about. I have known a series of "experiments" 
carefully carried on at intervals for many months 
(1875-1877) without the intervention of any pro- 
fessional " medium/' in which neither " Queen 
Mary," nor Napoleon, nor Joan d'Arc, nor any 
great statesman, warrior, or pirate, or other of 
the stock " personalities " of public seances, put 
in a single appearance, where no compliments were 
paid, no promises made, where but few proper 
names were ever used — scarcely any, indeed, save 
the unrecognized one of an " influence " who 
professed to be helping in a scientific investigation 
made from " the other end," and that of a certain 
great German mystic of the Middle Ages, whose 
very name had never before been heard by any of 
the three sitters, who required to look it up 
in an encyclopaedia. The " messages " were 
simply like sentences taken from the conversa- 
tion of thoughtful and occasionally witty people. 
They sometimes bore rather severely on the 
failings or prejudices of the sitters. Warning, 
too, was given that, in most cases, the appearance 
of a proper name should be a signal to cease the 
experiment. This advice, accepted as probably 
having some good ground, caused an experiment 
to be stopped on a certain occasion when, after 
two or three utterly unknown names had been 
swiftly and unmeaningly given, there appeared 
one with which the sitters were familiar, though 
they did not know its bearer in his own person. 
He was a young naval officer whom they believed 
to have been ill on remote foreign service, and to be 
arranging his return home. The " name " how- 
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ever, was followed by an announcement that its 
bearer was dead, and then came a remark con- 
cerning conduct and circumstances immediately 
previous to the asserted death. At this juncture 
one of the sitters resolutely refused to proceed. 
On inquiry, it was learned that the young man 
was almost daily expected at home, and that the 
last news of his health had been of restoration. 
To one of his personal connections, not likely 
to be emotionally affected by the news, the ex- 
perimenters confided the message they had re- 
ceived. Yet so little importance did any of them 
attach to it that the very sitter who had " stopped" 
further revelation gave a promise to the young 
man's betrothed to accompany her to Southampton 
or Plymouth whenever the officer's arrival at either 
port should be announced. The mysterious 
" message " had been received early in October, 
and from that time no news of the absentee 
reached Britain untU early in December, when a 
letter from strangers abroad announced that the 
of&cer had died in August. His death remained 
surrounded by mystery, which was never pene- 
trated, and the " sitters " were thankful that they 
had refused an unverifiable confidence which 
could only have inflicted more misery and pain on 
innocent mourners. 

But dangers lurk about the handling of any 
unknown force, and though it is not therefore to 
be avoided, those weakened by any moral or 
emotional crisis are not suitable investigators, nor 
should any personal element be admitted except 
under strongest guard and restraint. As one 
who knows at least this much, I declare that to do 
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otherwise is, in my opinion, as risky as it would be 
to send the hungry and thirsty to satisfy their 
needs in a room where food and refreshments were 
mixed with deadly poisons. 

I regard the " investigation " of this pheno- 
mena as so delicate and dangerous that I would 
not have even mentioned it but that the subject 
is now fairly in the open air, and cannot be hidden 
under a bushel. All unprepared and unwarned, 
people rush in — the unfit the most greedily — and 
the specially incredulous are sometimes the most 
easily victimized. 

A " professional medium " — an unfortunate lady 
who had started with some genuine clairvoyant 
power, which got mixed up with a great deal of 
humbug — once told us that she was sitting in the 
firelight with a party of investigators, when a 
little dog belonging to the house entered unseen 
by anybody but herself, and passing behind the 
visitors, accidentally touched the foot of a widower 
who was foolishly looking for consolation in these 
uncanny scenes. The poor gentleman exclaimed : 
" That is my dear wife ! How well I know her 
touch !" 

Careful observation of facts happening spon- 
taneously in one's own life or in the hves of others 
is quite a different matter from voluntary " ex- 
perimentation " — as different as loving observa- 
tion of health and happiness is from the dissection 
of corpses. Such " experimentation " should be 
left to the direction of disciplined and disinterested 
minds. To draw into it the young, the ignorant, the 
excitable, or the sorrowing, is, in the present posi- 
tion of things, to court dire disaster of some kind. 
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To sit at a seance is, usually, but to prove 
to oneself the incredible puerility and genuine 
materialism with which most "sitters " — sceptics or 
believers — approach the subject. The minority, 
those with the purest and highest expectations 
and hopes, should ever keep in view that, even 
should we gain knowledge of some of the secrets of 
the modus operandi of intuition and inspiration, we 
do not thereby necessarily augment their spiritual 
value, even as the wonders of the world-wide 
postal system and the worth of the letters it 
carries are two very different matters, never to be 
confused. Each individual's own soul lies open 
to the highest influence it is able at the time to 
perceive. To follow that highest guidance of 
to-day into a higher for to-morrow and a higher for 
the day after, can never lead to evil, and is the 
only path of true spiritual progress. All the rest 
is mere " science so-called," which, as we see in 
physical matters, and above all in medicine, may 
assert to-day what to-morrow it will flatly con- 
tradict. The wisest are those who study how to 
guard their own health, to keep their own con- 
sciences, and to follow the Divine Light which 
lights every soul that comes into the world. 

I think whoever has ventured even one step 
upon this borderland is more than ever convinced 
of the profound wisdom which declared : " If they 
hear not Moses and the prophets [the garnered 
wisdom of all humanity, increase of which should 
be growing in their own hand], neither will they 
give heed [to spiritual wisdom] though one rose 
from the dead." 



CHAPTER XII 

THE END OF THE DAY 

Now I must say good-bye to my patient 
readers. How little have I said, after all ! How 
many regions of deepest feeling and most sugges- 
tive fact must I leave wholly untouched ! 

I have tried not to moralize as I wrote — perhaps 
I have not always perfectly succeeded. Yet 
when one knows one is old, because one feels a 
smiling pity for the middle-aged, who are still 
under the burden and heat of noon, one longs 
to say something helpful, to give a hint at the end 
of the day as to what one sees has been useful — 
or might have been useful — throughout its 
journey. For one realizes the truth of the mes- 
sage which Leo Tolstoy has just written to me : 

" We can imagine nothing better than hfe if 
only in it we fulfil what God desires of us." 

And if, even in the smallest degree, one can help 
others to cling to this ideal, where one is conscious 
that oneself lost hold of it, this is the greatest 
blessing left to one — the sum total of one's life, and 
makes one's last days one's best. 

A centenarian I once met — an aged Lincoln- 
shire peasant woman — when I asked how she had 
managed to live so long and so cheerily, straight- 
way replied : " By not worrying, and, whenever 
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I felt a limb growing stiff, shaking it — so," and 
she nimbly suited the action to the word. I, too, 
would fain say something practical. Counsel on 
practical lines is most likely to be followed. It is 
easier to shake a limb than to leave off V3grr5dng ! 
Where the deeper matters of life come in we must 
all be left mainly to the Djvine and to ourselves — 
i.e., to the two sides of our own natures. Over 
and over again have I proved the truth of the 
poet's yearning consciousness : 

" My right would show like left, 
My raising would depress thee : 
My choice of light would blind thee : 
Of end — would leave bereft — 
My good reverts to ill : 
My calmnesses would move thee : 
My softnesses would pridk thee : 
My bindings up would break thee : 
My crownings curse and kiU !" 

Still, there remain some practical suggestions 
which, Uke that hint about shaking a stiffening 
limb, can scarcely go amiss. 

First of all, then, if we don't like to hear " must " 
said to us by others, let us be ever ready to say 
" must " to ourselves. 

Let us never imagine that people are candid and 
trustworthy because they are rude. Rudeness is 
often the mark of very subtle roguery. 

Let us keep exact accounts. Let us begin as 
early as possible, though it is never too late to 
mend. By exact accounts I do not mean such 
memoranda as a bewildered youth once offered 
for my elucidation : 

s. d. 

Tramcars 2 

Postage 1 1 

Sundries 15 o 
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In exact accounts lie clear-mindedness, deter- 
mination, and the possibilities of enterprise and 
generosity. If regularly discharged, the task is 
easy, and tends to economy, especially economy 
of time and temper. Why is economy so often 
taught as mere saving ? Certainly it does save, 
but only for the sake of wisely spending. 

Then I strongly advise everybody to keep a 
diary — not a large one, and certainly not a 
record — save in rarest cases — of moods or feelings. 
Let it keep to briefest record of facts. At first 
it will be hard to write it regularly. There will 
perhaps be long alternation of failure and success, 
but if success has the last word it will mean the 
evolution of qualities which will make life better 
worth living. . It is soul-sickening to think of the 
many diaries which are bought every January, kept 
up for a week or two, then left blank, and finally 
torn up for scribbling-paper. It means wastage of 
something beside the diary. 

It is impossible to enumerate the practical uses 
of a diary. It keeps memory in good order ; it 
strengthens it, it gives it definite lines to run on 
when one turns to the past. The driest record of 
facts holds up our former self before us as nothing 
else can. What a revelation lies in the contrast 
between the facts we have chosen to record thirty 
years ago and the facts we should choose to-day ! 
A diary helps us to count our blessings. Apart 
from this, it may at any time do some substantial 
human service, as did a diary — kept by one of 
the very few who have heeded my representa- 
tions on this matter — which, in a far-off land, by 
proving an irrefutable alibi, saved the life of an 
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innocent man, falsely but speciously suspected and 
accused of murder. 

Then, again, it is well for us to learn every 
little art we can. One never knows when such 
may come in usefully and pleasantly. Whoever 
has no hobby is an ill-provided person, whether he 
be a millionaire or a pauper. 

Again, let us look carefully into what we call 
"duty." Neither pain nor pleasure are trust- 
worthy finger-posts as to where it lies. The nobler 
natures n^d to be reminded that everything we 
do not like doing is not therefore our duty. 
What is very pleasant to do may yet occasionally 
be our duty ! Let us do our real duty, how- 
ever painful it be ; but, apart from duty, let us 
notice what we truly enjoy, and not " indulge 
ourselves " in " pleasures " which bore and weary 
us. Why are intolerable pleasures tolerated ? 
Under what compulsion do we practise them ? 

Let us cultivate wide horizons for the mind. 
They say that children reared in narrow streets 
tend to become short-sighted. So minds bound 
up in a few petty personal pursuits lose elasticity. 
There is a genuine public spirit apart from the 
taking of chairs or the attending of committees. 
Let us take an interest in everything near and far. 
So shall we ourselves become interesting. 

Then let us try — whether we be tempted by 
wealth or by poverty — never to forget the limita- 
tions of money. We have to earn some that we 
may pay the grocer's bill. But there are many 
other " bills " which money cannot pay. Rich 
people are often dumbfounded when they find 
that gold cannot buy honest service, nor faithful 
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friendship, nor tender affection — that, indeed, 
unless it be delicately guided, it is far more apt 
to alienate all of these. 

Let us always remember the power and worth 
of the seemingly weak and small. Everything has 
within it possibilities of importance. Many moun- 
tains are made of little broken shells. The 
poisonous sting of an insect may kill a genius. 
These be " truisms " — possibly worthy of Martin 
Tupper ! — but one may scarcely leave off repeating 
them until we are all acting upon thep. I have 
often noted that it is those who least act on them 
who are most impatient of them. 

Let us study, too, what are the things essential 
to us, that we be not like the poor woman who 
kept her children in a sunless room because her 
best carpet was in the sunny one — with the blinds 
drawn down. Then she broke her heart when the 
children died. 

Also, do not let us aspire to incompatibles — as 
when we think to keep our highest ideals and yet 
to make a fortune— and then cry out when we 
fail at one end, or, more likely, at both. All 
life is an act of choice. For everything gained 
something must be let go. 

Above all, let us all be careful humbly to realize 
that we have not reached the end of true progress. 
You, the saint of to-day, are undoubtedly doing, 
with quite an easy conscience, something which 
the veriest sinner of a few centuries hence will pro- 
nounce to be abominable and a perfect disgrace to 
humanity. Reference to history proves this as 
a commonplace, but only the very thoughtful 
realize it and go softly. 

28—2 
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I linger as I part from you, my reader, for 
whom I have turned out my old stories and fought 
my battles over again, and have even re-shed 
some of the old tears, and felt once more the beat- 
ing of the timorous heart. 

When one reaches the days when one's own 
chief events are dawns and sunsets, new shrubs 
in the garden, the pleasure of one's pets, or the 
joy of a quiet talk with a cherished friend, one 
wonders why one was ever " care-full," or dis- 
appointed, or angry, as one knows one often was. 
Was it worth while ? Yes, to convince us that it 
is not worth while. It may seem a pity that one 
did not understand it a little sooner. But possibly 
that would have been as unwholesome and savour- 
less as forced fruit in springtime. Everything in 
its season. 

And at the end of the day — ^leaving a window 
uncurtained to the lights of the evening skies — 
there can be no greater pleasure than to sit by 
one's cheerful household hearth, and turn over the 
pictured pages of a strenuous past. 
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Vision, a morning, 388-390 
Vision, a waking, 400-402 
Voyage on sailing-vessel, 305-308 

Wakley, Dr., 117 
Wardroper, Dr., 92-94 
Was it worth while ? 436 
Waterloo Bridge tragedy, 270, 271 
Watson, Miss Jeanie, 85 
Watson, Rev. M., 366-370 
Watson, Sheriff, 85 
Watts' hymns, 15 
Wellington, Duke of, 172 ; mys- 
terious note, 173 ; funeral, 173 
Whitehall, 32 

Williams, Sarah (Sadie), 204-207 
Window tax, 29 
" Wingfold, Thomas," 193 
Wood, Mrs. Henry, 141, 165, 166 
Working Ladies' Guild, 90 

Youth's Magazine, 15, 120, 123, 
132, 146 

Zola, fimile, 223 e< seq. 
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